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KNOX’S ESSAYS. 


No. LVIl, On ihe Selfishness ()f Men i^jhe 

Wodd. 


The profesEicd students of the art of pTcasin^, 
usually possess some qualitid^^ which, when seon in 
their true light, and without the varnish of deceitt 
are peculiarly unpleasing. Indeed, the very inolive 
which urges them to study this celebrated art, is iy 
itself most odious, as it consists of a desire to seive 
themselves alone, at the expense of every viiliic 
connected with sincerity, and by making those the 
dupes of their artifice, whose honesty has rendered 
them as unsuspecting as they are amiable. 

We all love ourselves, indeed, sufficiently well; 
but he who labours indfscriniioately to pha&c every 
one with whom he converses, however paradoxical 
the assertion may appear, is usually of all men the 
most selfish. A sincerely good and benevolent man 
will study to serve and to please men, in proportion 
as they may deserve his attention, and as they may 
be pleased and served consistently with truth and 
honesl^. He wilt he the friend of individuals; but 
always more a friend to truth tlian to any particular 
man. He will study to please, where he can do it 
without deceit, and without meanly sacrificing the 
liberty of a man, and accommodating his own opi« 
nions to the opinions of any company to which 
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chance may introduce him. Dut the mere man of 
this wovUl has learned to consider truth and sin¬ 
cerity as words only; such indeed as may, on some 
occasions, facilitate the practice of his art, but must 
never injure, what is superior in his idea to all con¬ 
siderations, his own interest. 

This sort of persons is skilled to assume the ap¬ 
pearance of all virtues and all good qualities; but 
their favourite mask is universal benevolence. And 
the reason why they prefer this disguise to all others 
is, that it tends most effectually to conceal its oppo¬ 
site, which is indeed their true character, an ^hni- 
vcrsal selfishness. 

Jt is a maxim with them, that as there is no indi¬ 
vidual who may not, itv the vicissitudes of human 
affairs, have an opportunity of serving or ii^uring 
them, there is none whose favour they ought not to 
court. They are therefore universally afiable and 
obliging. So condescending are they, that one 
would almost imagine, that they arc tot^dly exempt 
from pride; but after they have treated you witli 
the most insinuating familiarity, should you happen 
to meet them in the company of your superiors, it is 
probable they will not know you, and, if you venture 
to accost them, wijl beg the favour of your name. 
When they have any favour to ask of you, or are 
accidentally in your company where you happen to 
be /the principal person, they admire, flatter, and 
show you all possible attention; but meet them soon 
afterwards at a public place of resort, arm in arm 
with a lord, and they will pass close by you, and 
never see you. They cither look strait focu^anls, 
or . they are engaged in laughing at my lord*! jest, 
or they really forget you. Whatever is the cause, 
their hats remain on their heads, and you endeavour 
to catch their eye in vain. You then begin to see, 
that these prodigiously agreeable, afikblp, clever, 
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obliging gentlemen, arc no more than mcan» un« 
principled, scIGsb, and sycophantic deceivers. 

If you were to judge of them by their dress, an- 
pe.irance, equipage, £md conversation, you would 
ini.iginc these agtce^ilc men to be generous as well 
as agreeable* But, in truths their generosity cx« 
tends only to themselves, and their expenses con¬ 
sist chiefly in providing matters of externa! ottenta- 
tioit. These they find conducive to the great end 
in view, the attracting notice, and making ad van* 
togcous connexions. After all their boasts, they 
are usually hard ayd extortionate in tlieir bargains 
with the honest tradesmen who supply necessaries; 
they seldom hesitate at ^ny mode of getting^ or 
saving money wliile it can be kept clandestine; 
and, though they are profuse at a watering-place, 
they are often contemptibly penurious among their 
poor neighbours, and at th^r own tables. H^eyl 
play at cards, at which they are great adepts, and 
therefore prodigiously clever and agreeable men $ 
but tliough they de^re the contrary, they play for 
^tn rather than diversion. With all their vanity, 
mve of show, love of pleasure, and love of dissipa¬ 
tion, they are also most powerfully actuated by the 
love of money. 

Self-regard, indeed, is evidently the principle of 
all their conduct. They appear in their own eyes 
of vast magnitude, and copsider the rest of mankind 
as iBstrumeuts, which they may manage, with a 
little cunning, so as to render them subservient to 
tlieir own pleasure or to profit. They do indeed 
too often succeed, and raise themselves to fortunes 
and reputation by deluding the simple and incon¬ 
siderate. They are therefore oflen admired as truly 
wise, and not unfrcquently pointed out as models 
for imitation. 

But 1 cannot help thinking, that however they are 
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ndniircd, and whatever success they may obtain, 
tlicy are both despicablt^ and unhappy. By ser¬ 
vilely cringing to all, and Ci^pecially to the great, 
without attending to personal deserts and characters, 
they render themselves, in cfl’cct, absnltite slaves, 
and their minds soon contract nil tlio meanness of 
slavery. Such meanness is certainly contemptible, 
nor can 1 conceive that sucli slavery, with any 
fortune or connexiunB whatever, can by any means 
be capable of manly enjoyment. LiberU, inde¬ 
pendence, and a consciousness of having acted 
uprightly, will render a state of indigence sw’eet; 
and the want of them must embitter the envied 
blcsbings of rank and Qpulencc. Providence has, 
indeed, so ordered it, for the sake of promoting the 
important ends of socict}', that they, who hvc to 
self-interest and self love, exciuMvelv of all social 
regards, should be disappointed in their purposes. 
Immoderate selfishness, like all other greedy dispo¬ 
sitions, sacrifices the present for tiiaflutiirc enjoy¬ 
ment w^hich never arrives to mortal man. But the 
selfishness of the mere man of the world has this 
aggravation, that it leads to the neglect of some of 
the inoot amiable virtues, and to the commission of 
crimes of the blackest dye. So that the character 
1 have delineated is incompatible with a good con¬ 
science ; and v/ithout a' good conscience, what a 
phantom is all human bliss ? Afier all the triumphs 
of worldly wisdoni, and the contempt in which sim¬ 
plicity is held, 1 am convinced, that it is far better 
4o be the deceived than the deceivers. 

At the same lime it is certainly right to warn 
•young men of the deceits of the world, and teach 
them not lashly to believe, that those characters are 
most excellent which appear most plausible. I 
would bri( fiy advise them, whenever they see a man 
jicmarkably studious of external appearances, de» 
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voted to the i;racGs of dress and address, pretending 
great fiicndship and regard for pert»ofi8 whom lie 
never saw before, promising liberally, perpetually 
smiling, and always agyceable^m^io beware of coun* 
terfeits, for such arc abroad. 


No. LVIIT. On the Folly of denying tlaU Hornet 
ha^ Faulty wiuc kis Beauties are such as prevent 
his Faults Jrom becoming Disgu^ui* 


CairicisM has been often employed in illustrating 
the beauties of authors who need not the illustra* 
tion. The excellent productions of genius arc im*^ 
mediately felt by all who possess sensibility. To 
thoise who do not, it is to little purpose that eluci¬ 
dations arc addressed. Writers who Copy from 
nature, will find admirers among those to whom 
nature has given the noble privilege of feeling all 
tliat is capable of afiecting humanity, and will 
readily forego the attention of readers, who must 
be taught by the instructions of art, to understand 
those excellencies which were form^ to be felt and 
tasted* 

In reading Homer, every sensible mind feels itself 
animated with a warmth approaching to enthusiasm. 
A vivacity of expression, a sonorous language, an 
undescribable fire, the very essence of genius, rouse 
and gratify all the nobler aifcctioiis of the human 
breast. At the same time, a sweet simplicity calls 
forth the milder emotions of love and esteem, while 
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the more elevated passages produce the just effect 
of real subliaiity. 

Such is the s}nQpathctic glow, which the reader 
acquires in the perusal of Homer, that he forgets 
tho'^c defects which are discoverable, by a very 
email share of critical sagacity. The constant re¬ 
currence of the same epithets, and the repetition of 
the same lines, however they may be palliated by 
the undiatinguishing partiality of editors and trans¬ 
lators, arc certainly faults. They proceeded from 
a carelessness, perhaps an indolence, which indeed 
is rnsily pardoned in genius; but at the same time 
it ttuist be remcmberccil, that what admits of pardon 
nmsi be blameable. 

TJie illubtrators of this mighty genius have in¬ 
curred just ridicule, in pointing out beauties never 
intended, and in refining even blemishes into bccom- 
itig graces. It is a truth confirmed by daily ex¬ 
perience, that an object, which has once fix(^ the 
aiibctions, blinds the judgment. Thus it hap)>ons 
in common life, thus too in the arts. Horace wap 
a man of a truly elegant taste, and no blind ad- 
riircr. lie has ventured to pronounce, that Homer 
sometimes nods: a truth, which Ins bigotted reudets 
arc very unwilling to allow. Homer's most verbal 
lepeticiuns, and his coarsest language, aie repre¬ 
sented ns the effect of that simplicity, whicb, when 
it is genuine, is allowed to be his characteristical 
excellence. But they are surely in idequate judges 
of the merit of compositions, who know not to dis¬ 
criminate between rudeness and simplicity. 

From the reluctance which the admirers of 
Homer have always shown to confess the obvious 
fault of his productions, it might pci haps have been 
concluded, that his beauties were too few to admit 
the avowal of a partial deformity. Yet the truth is, 
that, with all his impertbctions on bis head, he de- 
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serves that admiration which has been lavishly paid 
ti> him by the general voice of mankind. Hit spots, 
hkc those of the sun, to use a common similitude, 
are lost in surrounding light. 

Every part of the uiad glows with life, and none 
but such as are totally devoid of that genius with 
which it abounds, can pause long enough to.be dis« 
gusted with minuter defects occasioned by an atten¬ 
tion to beauties. Zoilus deserved bis fate. He at» 
tended only to the defects of Homer; but his fate 
has frightened succeeding critics, and induced them 
to deny the existence of defects in the poet whom 
they admired. 

1 repeat, that criticism ijnseTdom so idly employed 
as when it illustrates the productions of self-evident 
genius. Such genius carries its own radiant li^ht 
with it. It makes itself felt by its own native 
force, and bears all before it by an irresistible nfb** 
mentum. 

Tiie experience of ages has proved, that the cx«' 
cellcnces of Homer possess power over the human 
heart, which might almost be called magical. His 
works have been wandering up and down the world 
during a longer period than those of any profane 
writer of equal authenticity. Yet are there no hooks 
which have come down to ij| with so little injury^ 
from the hand of. time. Very few interpolations/ 
and scarcely any chasms, arc to be found in him. 
The cause of his superiority in this respect is indis¬ 
putably, that he was always the object of general 
attention, that his verses were not only in the 
libraries, but in the hands, in the memories, and ift 
the mouths of all who possessed a taste for poetiy, 
and enjoyed opportunities for its cultivation. 

In what consists this irresistible charm, this all- 
4 N>werful influence ? It is unquestlonabl]^ a combf- 
;utioD of ail the fine qualities which genius can iib; 
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fuse; and among these, if I may venture to advance 
the opinion, the diction is the chief. The sound it; 
every where an echo to the sense, the pauses arc 
varied with the nicest judgment, both for the pur¬ 
pose of imptWBsing the idea more forcibly, and of 
touching the car with that melody, which, when 
duly produced, is capable of exciting in the mind 
tlie liveliest emotions* Milton has left all modem 
writers far behind him in the judicious variation of 
his pause* Homer excels him and all others. To 
this unrivalled excellence of a judicious disposition 
of the pauses, Homer adds such an artful inversion 
of words, as immediately directs the attention, and 
fixes the accent on the moat important or significant 
eakpression in the metrical period* He enjoyed the 
advantage of a magnificent language, still further 
improved by Commixture of the Ionic and all the 
Olivier dialects. With such materials, and such skill, 
no wonder he has produced a work, which all, who 
can read it with fixity, read with pleasure* 

The beauties of language arise from two sources; 
selection of words and their cdlocation. Many 
writers have excelled in one of these beauties, and 
have been totaUy deficient in the other. Homer 
has most hwpily united them, and produced tliat 

j mwerful efi^t, which must ever result from their 
udicious combination. 

To enlarge on the excellencies of Homer, aficr 
She repeated illustrations and remarks of the most 
ingenious critics, seems superfluous. He has been 
she idol of kingdoms, the favourite of princes, and 
all antiquity has been unanimous in his praise. The 
moderns have, for the most part, fully entered into 
She feelings of the ancients, have acknowledged the 
justness of all their eulogia of Homer, and have 
added to the general acclamation. But though this 
u true, yet it is no less certid&> that m these times, 
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and in some countries on the continent, an attention 
to Ilomcr has been discouraged by those to whom 
f.isliion has uiven iuducnce. His manners, his sen- 
tinientp, his language, have been stigmatis^, by the 
admirers of French refinement, as coarse and vuJgar* 
Chesterfield has called his language portcr-hke. 
The veneration in which he has ever been hcld.i& in¬ 
solently attributed to that prejudice, by which su« 
l>erficim pretenders arc dispose to account for all 
the best and most amiable notions, which the world 
has long adopted in morals, in religion^ and in 
literature. 

It must not be deemed a judgment too severe, 
when wc venture to 8U^gest,«that the modern Zoili 
often condemn that which they do not understand. 
It is probable, that many of them have never read 
Homer but in their own languages, it is certain, 
that some of the severest of them have read him*' 
only in those literal Latin interpretations, which 
arc usually subjoined in the common editions. 
From such poor reptesentatioiMi, they can scarcely 
have a juster idea of the great Msconiaii, than of 
tlie immense ocean from the view of a canah 

It is not to be doubted but that many, who are 
disqualified from judging, both by tbe deficiency of 
their education and their idleness, frequently labour 
to bring into disrepute those studies, with the nature 
of whidi they are totally unacquainted. By dint of 
effrontciy and artifice, they often succeed. But 
liberal scholars must wish, without any view to in¬ 
terest, that their attainments may be justly appre¬ 
ciated by their contemporaries, and will therefore 
exert themselves to counteract the disingenuoua 
attempts of those, who endeavour to lower them ani) 
their pursuits in the eyes of mankind. 
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No. LIX. On the celebrated Historian Thmnns^ 

or Dc Thou, 


Tjrn history of this iilustrious writer includes a 
|>criod of sixtyotbree years, beginning ^>out the 
middle of ihe sixteenth century, and closing at the 
commcncetnent of the seventeenth. 

'riiough his life was active, for he was president 
of the parliament of Paris, yet he found time and 
attention to write a*, very voluminous and circum¬ 
stantial history. He ados to the number of those 
examples, which tend to prove, that a contemplative 
is compatible with d busy life. Many of the^ most 
^ eminent writers have been engaged in public em- 
jdoyments, have spent a great portion of their lives 
in voyages and trevels undertaken on political 
affairs, and have only possegs^Mil that time for literary 
pursuits, whldi l^y snatched from the anxious 
concerns of the cabinet and the field. Grotios, in 
an epistle to Thuanua* expresses a great degree of 
surprise, that the historian was able to compose 
suen a work amidst a variety of public business. 
Thuanus might have expressed a reciprocal asto¬ 
nishment; tor t!ie very learned and voluminous 
Grotlus was engaged in public life, and was sent by 
ihe court of l^^eden ambassador to France. The 
powers of the human mind are indeed capable of an 
extension beyond what it is easy to conceive; and 
he who is impelled by necessity to exert himself 
strenuously and steadily, will soon be surprised at 
his own advancement. In a life of action and 
public employment, a thousand incitements arise, 
whicli the sohtary student never feels. The love of 
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praiFC, the fear of disgrace, the preiq|^ of wit* 
nesses, the glow excited by strenuous oxertioa, call 
forth all the latent energies of the soul, and stimu¬ 
late it to acliicvo tlie must honourable undenakings. 
But diffidence, dejection of spirits, and habitual in¬ 
dolence, often preclude every efficient exertion of 
the sedentary student, who lives and dies in the 
recesses of a libraty* 

The history of Thuanus oxeites a great diare Sf 
respect imm^iately on entering ort the perusal of 
it. The solemn declaration, tn whidrlie calls Clod 
and men to witness, that he wrote his lihN;ory for the 
glory of God, and the good of ntahkind, without re- 
scntnmnt or partiality; the strong and repeated pro¬ 
testations that truth is fits only guide, warmly in¬ 
terest the reader in his favour, and open his mind 
for the reception of all that follows. The very 
serious prayer, which closes thedrst book, displays 
a very respectable appearance of sincerity and dig-* 
nity. And there is every reason to believe, that it 
proceeded from a mind sincerdy pious, and firinly 
resolved to propagat^tbe trutk^ and the truth only, 
as far as human sagacHy could derdopc it. 

The style has always been Sirred for its per¬ 
spicuity, except in Its proper names. It fe also, in 
its general tenor, truly elegaitf. It would have 
been uniformly beautiful, if die great author had 
givem himself the trouble to express the materials, 
which he received from others, in bis own diction. 
Perhaps it arose from modesty, and perhaps from 
indolence, that be inserted the recitals which be re¬ 
ceived from his correspondents, or extracted frOm 
books, neatly in the words in which he found them. 
That part of his history, which relates to his own 
country, is allowed to be the be^ The cause is 
obvious. The matter and die words were entirely 
his owm But though the aceegntx whidk he re- 
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cdved from others are in a 8 t 3 f)e unequal to the 
compiler’s, yet they are not barbarous. Fortu¬ 
nately, he wrote at a time when the Latin was cul¬ 
tivated by all the scholars in Furope with indefa¬ 
tigable diligence. In the Melanges £Histohe et dc 
JAteralnre^ which pass under the name of M. de 
Vigneul Marvilie, but which were wTitten by Dar- 
gqnne, Thuanus is called the Livy of France; and 
the purity and eloquence of his style are said to 
place him on a level with the best historians of 
llome. National partiality may perhaps lead an 
ingenious critic to exaggerate th^ praises of his 
countryman; but it is certain, that, if Thuanus does 
not equal, he approaches, in the excellencies of 
style, in dignity, and lit copiousness, the best models 
of antiquity. 

One circumstance has contributed to diminish 
the graces of his style, which be could nor well 
hvoid. Modern names of places and of persons 
must abound in a work of this kind. But modern 
names have in i^ei^erdl a barbarous sound in a work 
written in Latin, They are,, in truth, scarcely 
tolerable. Thuanus was sensible of it, and has 
therefore latinized them. Yet they still retain 
something of their uncouth sound, and, what is 
worse, have so far a^ted the perspicuity of the 
work, as to have rendered it totally unintelligible 
to the greater part of its readers, without a perpe¬ 
tual glossary. Thuanus did right in latinizing the 
names, but" he has taken too great liberties. He 
has totally disguised them. Who but an CEdtpus 
could discern that Quadrigarius was the Latin name 
of Chartier, or Interamnas of Entragues ? Desma- 
rets is translated Paludanus; Dubois, Sylvius; le 
Sieur de Selves, Forestus. Dargonne asserts, that 
our historian has translated the proper name Joly 
by tlie Latin Lepidos; but die editors observe diat 
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It without foundation. The ediwT^ of the last 
fine edition have taken carc to Bubjoii^,m the margin 
the modern munes of persons and places with jg^reai 
fidelity; but stiil it ia unpleasant to be often inter* 
ruptciJ in the warmth of attention by recurring to a 
glossary. 

All laudable predilections have been carried too 
far. Thus the preference for the ancientb, <which 
is undoubtedly well founded, has led many modern 
writers, especially those who Nourished at the 
revival of learning, to change their Gothic names 
into words which had some resemblance to Roman 
appellations; but which, at the same time, were 
neither Roman nor Gothic, and served only to 
disguise the owners under 9(^e barbarous combi¬ 
nation of syllables with Latin terminations. In 
short, the Gothicism nf modern names is a great 
misfortune in the republic of letters; it constitutqp 
a base alloy, which corrupts and sullies the intrinsic 
beauties of an elegant Latin sty^. Nevertheless, 

1 would advise all future writers to give the name 
of a place or person varied only in its termination, 
if varied at all; for the want of perspicuity is a 
defect, which no elegance can compenbate. 


No. LX. On Owea, ike Latin Mpigrammatisi» 


Howcvbr absurd the taste of the age, writers of 
true genius will sometimes find means to render 
themselves conformable to it, and at the same time 
to claim the attention of a more enlightened period. 

VOL. XLIl. C 
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Great ingenuity, though injudiciously and trUially 
em|>loycd, will ever excite the curiasity of readers, 
who lovo to observe the operation of the humuii 
faculties under the inBucnce of the \arious modes 
of judging and writing, which, at diifereut periods, 
have ju'evaiied in the world of letters. 

In the age in which Joannes Audoenus, or John 
Owen, was born, the lower kinds of wdt were univer¬ 
sally rcHslicd. Puns, conceits, and a wretched 
species of episrams, had totally superseded that 
luiaflectcd mode of expression, which nature dic¬ 
tates, and which cannot f«ul to please when nature 
is allowed to form a judgment. Though the taste 
for epigrams w'us univeisal, unfortunately the ge¬ 
neral choice did not fall on Martial. Classical ex¬ 
pression was little siudiect Any words which con«> 
veyed the idea with tolerable precision, and which, 

point of quantity, were admissible into an hex¬ 
ameter or pentameter verse, wctc sure of reception, 
it must indeed be owned, that a very scrupulous 
attention was not always paid even to ilie quantity. 
Upon the whole, it is certain, that he who has formed 
himself upon clasbical models will oflon be disgusted 
with the expressions of Owen and Iiis coeval writers, 
at the same time that he is surprised and pleased 
by the wit and jocularity of their sentiments, lie 
will find many thouphts, which, in the management 
of a Martial, would have constituted epigrams oi' 
uncommon excellence, but which, like a fine por¬ 
trait in modern drapery, has lost all freedom and 
grace by the Gothicism of their diction. 

Tlic epigrams of Owen aio so numerous as nearly 
to amount to two thousand. In such a number, it 
is to be concluded from experience, that some will 
be good> others moderate, and the greater part of 
little or no merit. Tlie great ciitic Kapin has said, 
that it is sufficicut to have frritten cue good epigram 
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in the course of a life. His iilea of a good epigram 
was perhaps too exalted. Owen lias wnttt'ii inanv 
epigrams, which please and satibfy the most judi¬ 
cious reader, and nlueli therefore must be alloweil 
to deserve the appeli.ition of good. There is a 
great abundance of ingenious thoughts in every 
part of Ills little volume, and there is an ease of 
versification acquired and coufirnied by lung habit, 
which, in some degree, conceals the defect of tin* 
classical language. There arc also a ibw epigrams, 
which arc not defective in the beauties of style. 

The epigrams of Owen were much road in hi$ 
own and the succeeding age, and have, in the pre¬ 
sent times, afibrded aroii^mcnt to the scholar, 
though they have not met with general attention* 
The neglect with which they have been received, 
is to be attributed to the coutempt thrown on epi¬ 
grammatic wit by writers of dtstinguislicd tahte, 
wlio, while they justly attempted to explode a fulbc 
kind of witticism, consisting of puns and mi8crai)lc 
conceits, involved thissj^cies of composition, whicti 
at that time had indeed greatly degenerated irom 
its ori^nal grace, in a general and undeserved cen- 
sure. 

Inscriptions, for such are epigrams according to 
the original meaning, are by no means, in their ciwu 
nature, a contemptible species of compoflition. 
Prefixed to statues, public buildings, sepulchral 
monuments or books, and applied to great charac¬ 
ters and on great occasions, they often reflect 
honour, not only on their compo»>ers, but on nations 
and on princes. They arc capable of riic most ele¬ 
vated sublimity, as well os the most polished ele¬ 
gance of refined wit. From their conciseness and 
brevity they are easily comprehended and retained; 
and tlierc arc few scholars, who have not committed 
to Memory 
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struck tliem with their pointed \Mt an(i beauty. 
Yet, at t)ic same time, I have obs( rvt‘d, that it fs 
not agreeable to read a great collection of cingiatiib 
with an unsufrpended attention. The necessary 
want of connexion, and the continual efforts of uit, 
soon fatigue the mind, uluch, though, like the 
palate, it may oerasionally delight in dainties, 
requires that its constant food should be plain and 
natural. 

For the want of decency in some of Owen's com¬ 
positions, little apology can be offered. The taste 
of those readers must be gross indeed, to whom 
indelicacy is humour, and obscenity wit. It must 
howc\er be considered, that poets have at all times 
deemed themselves under an obligation to comply 
witii the taste of their ago, and that the age of 
Owen was not much refined. It was an heroic and 
9 Icaincd age, but it was not distinguished for de¬ 
licacy. 

The licentiousness of some of his works injured 
the poet's fortune. For Antliony Wood informs us, 
that Owen was distressed by poverty, the epide¬ 
mical disease of poets, and tliaf he was disappointed 
ill the expectation of riches at the death of a wealthy 
uncle, who disinherited him for some of his poetry; 
a misfortune which several of the unthriny foi- 
iowers of the Muses have rashly incurred. 

With all the faults of Owen, such has been tlio 
sterility of epigrammatic genius in our country, that 
die may still retain the title, w hich he has acquired 
foreigners, of the British Martial. 
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No. LXl. On Poltiian nnd Mardus, /too elegant 
Wrtterh o/ Modern Latin. 


Onc of the brightest luminarioii^ whidi filiono forth 
nt the revival of learning, was Politiaii. A alight 
knowledge of the (iieek was in hia age n great and 
rare attatnmenl. lie not only understood the Ian* 
guage so as to read it» but to compose in it. As a 
grammarian, as an orator, as a poet, be bos been an 
object of general admiratioft. Genius he uiidoubt* 
ediy possessed in a degree superior to the laborious 
scholars of his times; but his poetry is notwilli<>tand- 
ing greatly defective. In fire he abounds; but be 
is w anting in judgment end in art. Tlierc arc many 
fine lines in his llubticos* and the diction is through¬ 
out remarkably splendid, though not always pun ly 
classical. The Latin poets of this period were not, 
indeed, so careful of the classical purity of their 
style as of harmony and brilllaiicy. Several of the 
noems of Politian are florid to excess, and far 
beyond that boundary which Augustan taste deU« 
neates. 

When we consider the state of literature at this 
early season, we must allow that great applause, 
which has been paid to such writers as Polithfil^ 
justlv due. They were under the necessity of 
breaking through a thick doud of ignorance, and 
they bad to contend with the rude taste of their 
age before their writings could gain attention. 
Under every difficulty, theyarrUed, by the extra¬ 
ordinary cftorts of emulation and genius, to a degree 
of excellence, which greatly resembled that of the 
models which they selected far imilaium. 

c 3 
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The Gieek verses, which he wrote at a very early 
Ipge, are highly commeoded IJc prefixed the ago 
at which he wrote them. Scnligcr says he should 
not have done this; for they are so excellent, that 
oven his Latin verses, which ho wrote when a man, 
ate by no means equal to them. 

The Letters of Politian are indisputably elegant; 
but they are not without their faults. Thcst^lcis 
sonietlines too elevated and oratorical. For the sake 
of introducing a favourite phrase, he of^cn goes too 
far out of his way, and overburthens the sense and 
ebe expression by a redundancy of words. 

With all his faults, 1 must confess 1 have read him 
with great pleasure. * There is a charm in true 
genius, which compensates defects, and often con¬ 
ceals them from the view. 

^ Politians real name was Bassus. His assumed 
name was taken from the place of his bii th. The 
adoption of names entirely new, was, at one time, 
not uncommon. Thus the real name of Erasmus 
was (Tcrard. There was perhaps some degree of 
blanieable ostentation in assuming the appellations 
of Desiderius and Erasmus, both of which, accoid- 
ing to their respective etymology, signify the 
amiable or the desirable. Politian’s adopted name 
was also chosen with a view to convey a favourable 
idea of his character. It is not improbable, that 
it was thought to express, what indeed its derivation 
may intimate, a pohshed taste and understanding. 

It is remarkable of Muretus, another elegant^La- 
tinist of modern ages, that he acquired a perfect 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages; in 
one of which ho wrote with great elegance, without 
an instructor. 

He composed various critical and poetical works; 
but his Orations have always been celebrated as his 
best productions, 'Dicy ore indeed formetl on the 
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pattern of Cicero; they arc written in n rapid and 
Howing styJc, and are not destitute of judicious 
observations. But, with respect to his diotioDt it 
must be said of him, that be is less careful in the 
selection, than in the disposition of words. This 
defect arose from a blameablc precipitation, of which 
authors have sometimes been vain. 

'^^'c are told, that Murctus never transcribed any 
of his writings, that he scarcely ever read his pro* 
ductions twice, that he seldom made a change or 
interpolation, and still less frequently a blot. This 
may account for his faults, but it cannot excuse 
them. It is an insult to mankind, to present them 
iMih a work less perfect thap the author might have 
rendered it* Haste and carelessness have often 
been avowed by writers, who wished to exalt the 
gcncinl opinion of their abilities; but tbe^' have 
usually, and as they deserved, lost that lasting avvi 
undiiiiiuhhcd reputation which they might have 
enjoyed. While an author lives, prejudice and 
pai ty may support his fame; but, when he is dcuti, 
these soon subside, and bis real merit can alone pre* 
serve him from oblivion* Murctus has been justly 
and severely censured for having bestowed piaiscs 
on the execrable massacre at Paris on St. BaitUo* 
lomew's day. * 

He imitates Cicero; but, like a servile imitator, 
he imitates that which was least beautiful in his 
model. The very diffuse style of the Roman still 
more d ifiusc in the orations of Murctus. Hie Asiatic 
manner, even in its best state, is not agreeable to a 
correct taste. It prevented the works of the 
greatest orator whom the world ever saw from 
being universally admired: and, when it is pre¬ 
sented to the reader with aggravated deformity, it 
can scarcely be rendered tmerable by aby conto- 
mitabt beauties. 
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The Kpifitlcs of Murotus, tiiough often elegant, 
arc improperly written in the oratorial, rather than 
in the epistolary style, lie seems to have studied 
and odmired tlwj Orations of Cicero more than his 
Ej)!StlcS. 

Murctus has been greatly commended for his 
poetry, Scsevola Saminarthanus says of him, that 
Catullus is not more like himself than ho to Catul¬ 
lus. 1 have not been able to discover any peculiar 
grace, cither of sentiment or style, in the few little 
poems which remain on sacred subjects. But there 
are several on other occasions wliich are very pleas- 
ing, and far sumass, in classical purity and in sen¬ 
timent, most or the Lstm compositions of the age 
of Muretos. In the very pretty epitaph on Raphael 
there is a manifest impropriety, in representing the 
painter as {waising himseif in the highest style of 
conimcndatioo. 

The vemes entitled Tibur are pretty. The pro-c 
loguc to^ Terence's Phormio is easy and elegant. 
The Institutio Puerilis was intended to be no more 
than useful. The whole collection will furnish 
entertainment to him who has formed a taste for 
modern, as well as anckitit, Latin Poetry. Catullus 
aad Tibullus were evidently hts patterns; but Ranin 
thinks, that, by an excessive aflectation of fine l 4 a- 
tinity, his odes are rendered stiff and unnatural. 

It is true, tliat there are many succeeding writers 
who have excelled Muretus both in verse and prose; 
but his real excellencies, and the great reputation 
whidt he lias possessed, will justly render him an 
object of attention to him, who, from his love of 
Ictti'rjs, becomes interested in the works of all who 
have contributed to advance their progress 
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No. LXII. On Ihf Po 0 i Vida, 


Vida was boro at Cremona, a city in Italy, at no 
great distance from the birth-piace of tiie poet whom 
he imitated. As a reward for his ingenious la¬ 
bours, the pope gave him the bishopric of Alba. 
Jie died at the age of fifty-nine, in the year 1^6. 

There is perhaps no modern Latin poet more 
celebrated than Vida. He is justly recorded by 
the great De Thou, as one of the first among the 
Italians who applied poetry to sacred subjects. 
He adds, that he adorned this province with pure 
and elegant verse. This praise is certainly due to 
him; but some of the more zealous religionists seem 
to liave ciideavouicd to recommend his sacred, 
poems as the best of his wqrhs. Even Scaliger, 
who censures lus hymns as puerile* asserts that his 
Christiad deserves the highest praise. The truth 
is, that his Christiad is Uie worst of his greater 
works. He was sensible of it* He entered upon 
it with reluctance, and ape^ogiaed for its defects 
with great diffidence, in an inscription subjoined to 
the poem. He speaks very mostly of his pev- 
formance in his Epistle to Botta, and seems desnous 
that his friends, and all the world, should know, 
*that he undertook so arduous a tayk solely w ith a 
view to show his gratitude in obeying his patrons. 
Besides many dull and heavy passages, which must 
occur to every reader, it is certain, that the poem 
falls short of the dignity of its subject in almost 
every part. Among other faults, the critics have 
observed, that Vida has put into the mouths of 
Joseph and St. John two speeches, as long as thoso 
of Aeneas to Dido, to be uttered while Jesa| Chiiat 
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was conveyctl to the tiibunal of I'llatc. li ih not 
to he supposed, say they, that the provident of the 
euuncil could have time ot patience, in the midst of 
a tumult, to attend to a lung recital of all the paitt- 
cnlars of the birth, education, and actions of out 
Saviour; besides that, St.John is introduced ex¬ 
plaining matters) of which himself could have had 
no certain knowledge till after the day of Pcnti cost. 

ISut it is not pleasant to dwell on the enunieiation 
of defects. Almost every writer of genius has been 
bometimes led to compose against his inclination. 
The advice and importunity of li tends, or the neces¬ 
sities of particular situations and emergencies, have 
c«illed forth a task at ^ time when the fine iinpuNes 
of genius have lain dormant. And it may be rer 
marked, to the honour of Vida, that his most unpo- 
ctical works do credit to his heart and to his piety. 
jThis cannot be said of the trivial writings of many 
of our most celebrated authors, which have some¬ 
times deviated^ not only into absurdity, but into 
immorality. 

Vida iumseU^ were lie alive, would probably 
choose his three books of Pocucs, his Bombyccs, 
and his Scacchia, to form the basis of his reputation. 
These certainly possess a portion of Virgilian beauty. 
Though it is but a small portion, it difiuses a lustre, 
which attracts and detains the notice of the clas¬ 
sical reader. He undoubtedly practised the precept^ 
which he has given in his Poetics, of making Virgil 
the only object of imitation. 

It IS ceitainly of great consequence to the stu¬ 
dent, who wishes to acquire the style of a particular 
author, not to distract his attention by the perusal 
of many others. Vida, though sucresbful in his* 
imitation, iurnishes an additional proofs how difiicult 
it is fur tlic moderns to contend with the ancients 
He ha| many vcibcs interspersed, which Virgil 
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would not be aslmmed to own ; but lie docb m>t 
<tupport that (lignificd uniformity of clcgnerc, uhich 
places the ]\Iautuan in n rank supeiior to dll others* 
in tliG excellence of n correct and delicate kind of 
beauty. The iir»t book contains many sweet pas¬ 
sages ; particularly agreeable is the description oi 
the niarKS of a young genius, and its progress in 
poetical edbrts. The whole performance is highly 
pleasing, contains many useful hints, and deserves 
the commendations of our English essayist on the 
art of criticism. 

IModern eclogues in Latin hare become too 
common to attract much notice when they arc not 
remarkably excellent. They have been the trite 
medium of conveying the complaints of the surviving 
fiicnd and the desponding lovpr; and indeed have# 
by a little auk ward contrivance, served to commu¬ 
nicate even political doctrines and Ideas. Virgil, it, 
is true, set the example, and it has been followcil 
by Spencer and many others# even to a ridic ulous 
degree. Vida*s Eclogues, as they are laborious 
imitations of Virgil’s style# have a considerable 
share of grace and delicacy. The Epistle to the 
celebrated Gibertus is full af lender scnpipent, and 
exhibits that ease of language# which proves it to 
have flowed from the heart. * 

The Bombyces, or the Art of managing Silk 
worms# has the same kind of merit# resulting from 
a close imitation of Virgil. It exhibits an equable 
flow of elegant verse, but# 1 think# presents not any 
striking passages; though Scaliger says, it is tlu^ 
best of all Vida’s works. It was a very proper pre* 
scut to a lady, the Marchioness of Mantua# to whom 
it is dedicated. 

It is said, that by reading the poem called Scac*^ 
cilia, or the Game of Chess, a person may learn to 
play it with skill. However that may be, the poctu 
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has always been admired for its ingenuity and ele¬ 
gance. Tiic game of ches^, indeed, the most an¬ 
cient and the most generally known of all others, 
deserves attention, were it merely on account of 
its antiquity and universal acceptance. Montaigne 
a'tserts, that it is too serious for a game; and it is 
ceitainly consistent with reason, that games, winch 
were ado|)ted for recreation, sliould not require a 
degree ot painful attention. I'lie etymology of the 
word Scacchia, the title of the poem, has pu77lcd 
the learned. Bochart thinks, with great probability, 
that it is derived from the Persian word Schachmat, 
which signiOes the king is dead. For when the 
king in tins game is reduced to such a situation as 
not to he able to avofd captivity, the game is at an 
end. The king cannot be taken, therefore he is 
then dead. 

• Vidas odes are pretty, hut seem not to ri«ie to 
any exalted degree of excellence. The Lamenta¬ 
tion on the Death of his Parents, Wilham Vida and 
Leona Oscasala, has many tender and affecting 
thoughts, which fully prove that it came from the 
heart. This, and a few other pathetic passages in 
his poems, evince that Vida would have excelled in 
elegiac poetiys if he had dSnlOfien to ecanpose it. 

Notwithstanding son^ striding ineqilali|jlcs, and 
many dull passagen^'^'where genius seeii|B to be 
eckp^ed by Ii&our, the whole collection doei^onour 
to tne taste ^the poet and his times. It is formed 
on tbe^iest models, and every where disj|jSj8 piarks 
of an amiable disposition, as well as ora j^tical 
and classical talent. It is always benevolent and 
friendly to virtue; or, as he says himself, his num¬ 
bers please, if they please at all, without guilt, and 
without the bitterness of satire. 
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No. LXllI. 0/9 the Latin Poet Samazar/uB^ 


About the time at wliich learning arose, as it were, 
froii) the dead, there appeared an illustrious race of 
writers in Latin verse, whose force of genius, and 
elegance of language, entitle them to rank among 
the most celebrated of modem poets, with our Dry* 
dens, Pryors, Popes, and Parnells. 

Parnell indeed, it is well known, borrowed several 
of his pieces from the modern Latin poets; and 
Pope is justly thought to have improved himself by 
the perusal of them. Pope ifas so great an admirer 
of the Italian writers, who bad chiefly excelled in 
jAatin poetry, that ho published a select collection 
of tluir detached pieces. There happened, at that 
time, to prevail a prejudice against modern Latin 
poetry, occasioned by a capricious censure of it by 
lioileau, and therefore these volumes were not 
greatly regarded; but we may readily believe, that 
a collection conducted by the taste of Pope, could 
not but abound in beauty. His two volumes were, 
indeed, but an amplification of a small edition pub¬ 
lished by an anonymous, but very judicious com¬ 
piler; and Pope is blamed fay a sensible though 
severe remarker on his life, for omitting the original 
preface. The preface of the*anonymous editor is, 
indeed, equally remarkable for its modesty and 
taste; ifM 1 conjecture it to have been the produc¬ 
tion of some Cambridge student; ns die book, 
though printed In London, was printed at the 
expense of Cambridge booksellers. The editor 
makes very short yet judicious remarks on the 
several poets who cooipose his collection, vparticu- 
larly on Sannazariue, Fracasibrius, Vida, Politian, 
and Ca&tiglione. He has placed Sannaa&rius first 
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ill tlic colloction; a rank to which the poet is entit¬ 
led hy his merit. 

Sanna/zirius was born at Naples, in tlie fifteenth 
century, llis singular learning and amiable moraK 
soon introduced him to the court, where, though he 
ivas caressed and advanced, he was not allured iVom 
polite letters hy the temptations either of ambition 
or of pleasure. He tnanc poetry the elegant eiii- 
ploymcnt of his liberal leisure; and, amidst tliebu«i* 
ness and dissipation of a court, produced his tul- 
mired poem, 6c Partu Virginis. 

This poem is said to have employed its elegant 
writer no less than twenty years in adding tin* last 
polish and improvemept. lie was indeed one oi 
those writers of exquisite taste, who (Nmi seldom 
satisfy their own ideas of excellence. Indeed, I 
believe, few fine writers please themselves; for they 
x^ho reach one great height of excellence, see their 
liorisson extended as they rise, and consider the ascent 
which they have already gained as an liomblc emi¬ 
nence, compared to summits which seem to ascend 
in perpetual progression, and to elude their most 
laborious endeavours. Apelles used to say, that 
Protogcncs knew not when to take his baud from 
the tablet which he was painting, and tlic same has 
been said of this artill in a sister art. 

Of this poem, though the admirers have been 
warm and numerous, there have been censurers, 
whose opinions seem to be just. The style is beau¬ 
tiful and Virgilian; but the spirit is not alwStta equal 
to the st 3 de. Erasmus acknowledges that he read 
the poem with pleasure; but at the same time 
lauiciits, that a sacred subject was not treated more 
consistently with our ideas of sanctity. Hapin 
allows, that the puri^ of the style is admirable; 
but asserts, that the l^lc of the piece is destitute 
of delicacy, and that the manner is by no means 
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adequate to the dignity ot the sul>ject. It hab also 
been thought a just cause of rcpichcnsion, that, in 
a saei ed pociii, he has never uientionod the names 
of .Icsub or of Christ, lie was uiVaid that such 
names might dii»gust an cav accustomed to tlie uia« 
jcitic sounds of the Lutiti language, and of Virgiiian 
Versc. When lie is introducing the prophecies w’hiclt 
loietold Jesus Christ, he is ashamed to use the 
iinnios ok Isaiah and David, but represents Proteus 
as singing them in a cave on tfie banks of the 
iurdaii. 

Sunna/arlus indeed affords an instance, among 
many others, how difHcult it is to succo(‘d in sacred 
poetry. The poem Dc Pastii Viigiiiis, Jike tl/e 
Christiad of Vida, is, notwithstanding tlie beauties 
of diction, the worst production of its author. It 
i:> the buaincss of poetry to raise th]ngs» from the 
low level of reality, to all the clevstion which fancy 
and language can bestow; bat divine subjects are 
already so fkr raised above nature, as not to admit 
of poetical exaltation. The attempt has always, 
except in a few instances, disooverra only the im** 
potence and ambition of nlan. It is like an attempt 
to put Ossa on Pelion, in order to invade the skies. 
A very judicious critic lias shown, in some of his 
prefaces to the English poets, that sacred poetry^ 
w hen uninspired, can seldom reach exalted excel¬ 
lence. 

The most popular of the poems of Sonnazarius 
arc his Pimatoiy Eclogues. Like Pope’s Pastorals, 
they were juvenile compositions; and, like them, 
they may be produced as proofs, that improvement 
«locs not always keep puce uith progrcs^ivc }ears. 
There is a liappincss in nativi^ genius, Hliirh is some 
timeu lodt, father than improvis'd, wtUi increasing 
judgment and cxporioiicc. 

Piscatory eclogues have been attempted by sc* 
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\eral writers; but they have not been successful. 
It is indeed easy to conjecture why they have not 
succeeded. Pastoral poetry is so far removed from 
reality and nature, titat there seems to be little 
relish remaining among mankind for new works of 
that species. But wc all know, that the manners of 
those, who are engaged in fishing as a trade, arc 
even coarser and more brutal tlian those of the 
modern shepherd. To put the elegant language of 
the Mantuan muse into the mouths of the crew of 
a fisliing-smack, is such a violation of truth and 
nature, as tends to excite ridicule by its incon¬ 
gruity. 

The charms, however, of fine language and melo • 
dious verse, can almost reconcile us to absurdity of 
design; and these channs arc very conspicuous and 
captivating in the Eclogues of Sgpnazarius. liapin 
has bestowed great praise upon thoiii; and Scaliger 
asserts, that they arc the only Latin ppems, of this 
kind, which, afler Virgil, arc worth pesi^l. There 
is, indeed, a very considerable portion that sweet 
Virgilian grace, which ha$ been so ha^ly charac¬ 
terised in the epithets Mifilk et Jacetum^ the tender 
and the highly finish^^i It is one of Uie distin¬ 
guishing excefiencles poet, that he has used 
the file with great defNiacy and attention. 

The Elegies of Sanaozarius are admired for tlieir 
ease and hkrmony, and hts Epigrams have also held 
a high place among the compositions of modern La¬ 
tinists. It is ffot consistent with the des^n of my 
papers to introduce long dtations in the learned 
languages; and therefore 1 must refer the classical 
reader to the poems themselves, which are fre¬ 
quently to be found in collections, if not in separate 
volumes. 

I trust, however, I shall wont no apology for in- 
oerting the following passage relative to Eannaza- 
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1 ins, wliich ( have accidentally fallen upon in a very 
line writer and excellent critic of our own times. 

T can by no means/’ says the late philosophct 
of Salisbury, ** omit Sannaxarius, whose JiclogucH 
in particular, formed on the plan of a fishing life, 
** instead of pastoral, cannot bo enough admired 
both for their Latinity and their sentiment.- His 
** fourth eclogue, called Proteus, written in imitation 
« oi Virgil’s eclogue called Silenus, may be justly 
“ valued as a master-piece in its kind.** 

The critic quotes several verses of this piece, and 
poiuts out peculiar beauties. In a subsequent pogO; 
he cites several most beautiful passages from other 
poems, descriptive of the villa of Sannai^nrius at 
Mcrgillina. ‘Mt would be difficult,” he concludes, 
to translate these elegant morsels. It is suHicieiit 
“ to express what they mean collectively—that tlic' 
** village of Mcrgillina had solitary woods; had 
« groves of laurel and citron; bad grottos in tlie 
<< rock, w^ rivulets and spring; and that, from 
its lofty ^uation, it looked down upon the sea, 
“ and commanded an extensive prospect. 

** It is no wonder that such a villa siiould enamour 
such an owner. So strong was his aficction for 
it, that, when during the subsequent wars in italy^ 
it was demolished by the Imperial troops, this 
unfortunate event was supposed to have hastened 
“ his end.” 

lie was buried near this delightful spot, the scene 
of his elegant enjoyments, and near the sweet poet 
of Mantua, the constant object of his successful 
imitation. An epitaph was engraved on his tomb, 
written by Bembo, and expressive of a wish, that 
flowers might arise from the sacred ashes; for that 
there reposed Saunazarius, next in place to Virgil, 
as next in genius. 

J wjU venture to recommend this poat^ and many 
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utlier ol‘ the inwlerns, to the young or rlassical 
scholar; but, at the same time, ir is neccssar)' to 
add a caution : let original writers be first read; 
nor let others be attended to, till the taste i.s refined, 
and the judgment corrohornted by the actual coii- 
leniplation of* the finished pioccs of* the Angustaii 
age. Let Virgil be read almost to satiety, before 
the attention is diverted to the inferior modernh. 
Many a fine genius has been checked in ita career 
by a too early perusal of writers, nho, with all their 
elegance, aic still subordinate, and who frequently 
are no more than imitators of imitators. When the 
taste and judgment arc once rightly established, 
they may be finely cxbreised by sometimes coiUimh- 
plating copies as well as originals. Nor Jet any 
tear to sip at those fountains, from which several of 
our best English pogts drank copiously. 


NTo. LXIV. On the Venerable Bcde^ and several 
other earlj/ fVt iters of England^ 


IcANKOThelp considering those writers, wdio ar¬ 
rived at distinguished eminence in a dark age, as the 
heroes of literature. In later times, and indeed at 
present, there are various and powerful incitements 
to literary ambition. A competent education is 
become general. Books are easily procured, rea¬ 
ders abound, and reputation and gain are the usual 
cfi'ects of remarkable improvement. But to have 
written mud) and successfully in the seventh cen¬ 
tury, is a proof of uncommon ardour and undaunted 
perseverance; such as was not to be cooled by neg<> 
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^ect, nor obstrucfed by difficulty. Books, which 
must ulways supply tlic materials for writing, were 
at that time difficult to be procured ; and after they 
were collected, and the compositions to which lliey 
gave occasion completed, few were capable of read¬ 
ing llicni, orof bestowing on them that approbation 
wliich they justly deserved. It indeed, difficult 
to form an adequate idea of the strength and- reso¬ 
lution, which, amidst all these dtscouragemenls, 
could confine a student of that period to the labour 
of writing, and enable liinj to succeed in it to the 
admiration of succeeding ages. 

The venerable Bede stands forth a very illus¬ 
trious exanqde of piety and Kterarj' application. 
Ho was born about the midtile of tlie seventh cen¬ 
tury, at Jarrow, at the mouth of the Tyne, and was 
early devoted to a monastic UfeV'> He confined liim- 
celfto his solitary cell; and, ihdtigh be was invited 
to Italy by the pope, preferredtlie sweets of liberl y, 
and of an unambitious life, which he spent in a re¬ 
gular alternation of prayers and-etudy. 

In the third volume of his iS^lory, he says of 
himself, When 1 was seven years old, 1 was 
** given up by my relations to fjie very respectable 
‘‘ Abbot Benedict, and then to Ceolfrid, to be cdu- 
** cated by them; and passing my whole life in the 
same monastery, 1 employed myself entirely in 
meditating on the scriptures; and, amidst the oh* 

“ servahcc of a strict discipline, and the daily liusi^ 

** ness of chanting in the edruroh, 1 constantly found, 
in the exercises df'learning, of teaching, and of 
writing, a sweet amusemi^ivt.’' 

His great wmrk was*^ Ecclesiastical History 
but his miscellaneous productions are almost incre¬ 
dibly numerous. HO Is sahi to have been skilled in 
Greek as weiras-itiflLatin, and he di&tingui;;t^lied 
khmielf by hU knowiedge in poetry^ gepe* ; 
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;ai iu:ilory, astronomy, aritluiictic, chronology, phi¬ 
losophy, an<l theology. So great was lus character 
as a thfoJogi&t, that liis Homilies were appointed to 
1)0 read in churches, even while he was alive, by 
the express order of the bishops. To this circum- 
siaticc he probably owes the title of Venerable; 
fur, as he was alive, he could not easily be made a 
saint, and therefore he was honoured with an intci - 
mediaLo but most respectable epithet; an epithet 
signilicant of the sanctity of his character, which 
was as strikinpjy marked by warmth and sincerity 
of devotion as by extensive learning. 

• He has not ail'ceted elegance of style; but he is 
not altogether inelegant. Ife is perspicuous, if 
ho is not pure; and coheise and easy, if not full and 
harmonious. Though he is said to have drawn his 
learning from the Greek and Latin authors, yet he 
seems to have attended tnore to their matter than 
their manner. He is credulous, and relates the 
foolish stories of an uncultivated age, as if they were 
true history. He undoubtedly has some htults of 
his age, and has been severely censured for them 
by Du Tin, Dargonne, and Milton; but he has 
been extolled and admired by those, whose names, 
both in number and weight, will be more than equU 
valent to his censurers; and, take him for all in all, 
as Shakespeare says, he must be considered as one 
of the earliest, and, on that account, as well as his 
intrinsic merits, one of ^ most brilliant ornaments 
of English literature. His Ecclesiastical History, 
in five books, was published in the last century at 
Cambridge, with the Saxon paraphrase of Alfred 
the Cireat. His various other works, a catalogue 
of whii h-would cxcee\l the limits of my paper, arc 
iiavatiei'i d throughout all tlio most ancient and va~ 
luublo bhraries in the kingdom. Considering the 
improvcuicnts which have been made in the space 
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of a thousand years, they may not probably be Vi*ry 
nscfult but titey are striking and curious examples 
of early learning and application, under great dis* 
advantages. 

Alcuin was the scholar of Bede, and reflects ho» 
iiour on his master. His learning was de^p and 
extensive. He wrote not less than'^y treatises on 
important subjects, and in a style‘vmiOb, in his age, 
was not inelegant.* lie had the Sin^uittr honour of 
introducing polite literature into trance, whither 
he was invited the king, by recommending the 
establishment of the university of Paris. He is said 
also to have founded a school at Tours, wdiere he 
presided as the master, and refused to leave his em¬ 
ployment and institution at the urgent iuvitBtiojn 
of the Emperor Charlemagne. 

Joannes Scotus Erigena became a very disltn* 
guidhed scholar in the eighth century* Hr was 
most probably a native oi Scotland, tiioiigh Eng¬ 
land and Ireland have put in their danm to the 
honour of his birth. He wrote many treatises, 
but his principal w'ork was his five books on the 
Division of Nature, printed in the las-t century at 
Oxtord. He also, like Alcuin, was invited to 
France by I^Vancis the Bald^ with whom he Ii\ed on 
terms of intimate iriend^fp, and c\eo lainiharity. 
Some of liib writings were ll^ugltt rather injurious 
to the Uonian catholic retiglob^; ancL at the insti¬ 
gation of the pope, ho was'wvefi from Paiis to his 
native country. On his return, he was assassinated 
hy the monks of Malmsbury, who stabbed him wnth 
penknives, in revenge for tlie freedom with which 
he had ventured to reprehend them. Bale relates 
a circumstance, w'hich tends to render this old 
author remaikable. He tells us, that he iias the 
first professor in Oxford, and was appointed to lus 
el&ce by Alfred liimscir, immediately ufrer that 
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King hiitl begun the establishment of his noblti 
aiiivorsity. 

Hut 1 mean not to invade the province of the 
b!i>g!Viphcv, nor to engage in literary liistory, be- 
\ oaU ilie (units which are usually assigned to my 
piipery, 1 have entered on this subject witli a view 
to ann;.rfc: ‘iie young student, and to rouse his dili- 
ges'ico by exatnplcs of uncommon application and 
sui. ec:.s, under circumstances the fnost unfavourable, 
I ^hall pcrluips occasionally resume it; for I must 
ow n, lor my pari, I have always taken a particular 
pleasure i.i reading anecdotes of the learned: and 
1 cannot i.elp thinking it a pleasure necessarily con¬ 
nected with improvement; for wo can scarcely read 
ilic accounls of them* transmitted to us by critics 
a.nl biographers, without admiring the many in- 
btanecs of virtue and learning which occur, and wo 
insensibly learn to imitate what we habitually ad¬ 
mire. As in the arts of painting and sculpture, the 
best met hod of facilitating the progress of the artist 
js to place the finest models constantly in his view; 
so aUo in life and in letters it is of the highest im¬ 
portance to point out patterns of that actual excel* 
lencc, which’ in our precepts and exhortations we 
liave previously recommended. I'here is no method 
so successful of displaying the blemishes to be 
avoided, and the beauties to be pursued. 


Atj. LX V. On same the most celebrated SlUouI- 

mciu 


V.v , lover of letters wilt find himself impelled, by 
ruiic..‘iiy, lo inquire into the lives and writings of 
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tho&e scholars, who, in any period of iiferature, 
have arrived at distinguished reputation. 1‘Viv have 
been viewed with greater admiration by the age in 
whicli they tlourishcd, than the professors of scho- 
iastic tlioology. Scarcely any epithet whlcli lan¬ 
guage afforded was thought adequate to then’ ex* 
aired merit. 

Thomas d’Aquin, or, as lie is commonl)' called^ 
Tliomas Aquinas^, tlie angelic Doctor, was born in 
Naples, in the beginning of the thirtecnlli contm v. 
lie was early devoted to philosophy and tljcologi. 
and one of his masters is said to have been a conn- 
trunaii of our own, Alexander ab Ales, tlie father 
fd' t!io schoolmen, and a doclot' irrefraoahiliA, A Her 
a virtuous and laborious life, spent in an unremitted 
atiention to learning, be died at the age of tilr\. 
lie was canoni>:ed in 102S, and has been rcdil and 
'admired for ages among a species of congenial scho¬ 
lars, who in a vciy peculiar and unfashionable kind 
•f learning, have displayed an astonishing dc]>th 
and acuteness of intellect. He founded the seel of 
the Thomists. 

Thomas Aquinas stands without a rival at the head 
of the scholastic theologians. He is called h}- the 
Roman catholics the Homer of their theological 
writers; and, as a philosopher,he ttequired uncom¬ 
mon glory by his Comments oh Aristotle^ whose 
works held a place in the esteem of the times at 
least equal to the Bible. “ Nor was lie,” says 
Erasmus, << great only in his own age. He oxlii- 
hi ted a constancy of applkratioD, a; soundness of 
understanding, and a soMity of erudition, which 
‘‘ scarcely any of the modern divines have equalled. 
He has made so excellent a use of the learning 
then in vogue, that one cannot help lamenting, 
that he enJoyc*d not the advantfiges oi‘ the learned 
** languages, and the other materials of politer litc- 
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« raturc.’’ Had Aquinas been born two centuries 
later, there is scarcely any work which we m^ghi 
not have expected, in polite and solid literature, 
from such activit}', combined with such penetration. 

His works together with his life, and the notes of 
the editors, make up no loss tlian eighteen volumes 
in folio, and they were printed in 1594? at Venice. 

Thomas Aquinas has been introduced to the ob¬ 
servation of the English reader bj an anecdote in 
the life of Young, in which it U recorded, that, 
when Young applied to Pope for advice in the 
choice of books on first entering on the study of 
divinity, Pope recommended Thomas Aquinas 
This is generally unilerstood to have been no more 
than a joke; but, if Pope had been a zealous catho¬ 
lic, it might have been probable, that he took this 
artful method of making a conveit to popery. The 
simplicity and enthusiasm of Young might have 
rendered him an easy dupe to Jesuitical zeal and 
artifice. But, I believe. Pope was too much at at¬ 
tached to poetry to be a bigot to any system of 
religion. 

It appears from a pas^fige in the works of Young, 
that ho read enough of Aquinas, and of similar 
writers, to have formed a very exalted idea of their 
merit. Tor, says he, ** the minds of the schoolmen 
~ were almost as much cloistered as tbelr bodies ; 
they had but little learning and few books; yet 
may the most learned be struck with some asto- 
nisnment at their so singular natural sagacity, 
and most exquisite edge of thought. Who could 
expect to find Pmdar and Scotus, Shakspeare 
and Aquinas, of the same party ? Both equally 
shew an original, unindebted energy; the vigor 
igu^t and coeleatis origo bum in both, and leave 
** us in doubt, whether genius is more evident in the 
^ sublime flights and beauteous flowers of poetry, 
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<< or in the profound penetration, and manrelloue, 

keen, and minute distinctions, called the tborne 
** of the schools/’ 

It is said that the great logician, Bishop Saun- 
derson, was particularly fond of the Serunda Se<» 
cundfB of Aquinas, and that he used constantly to 
carry with him tliis treatise, together with Aris¬ 
totle’s Rhetoric and Tully’s Offices. A book so 
much read and esteemed by so great a roan, and 
associated with the works of Cicero and Aristotle, 
must have no inconsiderable merit. 

Joannes Duns, who derived his cognoment or ad¬ 
ditional name of Scotus, from bis native country, was 
not much posterior to Aquiqas in time or in glory. 
He was the scholar of William Varro, an English¬ 
man. The epithet of subitle was allotted to him, 
according to the fashion of the times. The subtilty 
of his genius gave him, indeed, an incontrovertible 
claim to the title. Nothing, it is said of him, was 
so dark, but he was able to enlighten it; nothing 
so enigmatic, but, like another GBdipus, he was able 
to resolve it. But, alas! he carried his subtilty 
too far. The thread was spun so fine, that it be¬ 
came at last invisible. Many terms were used by 
him. as they were indeed by all the schoolmen^ ^ 
which, if they conveyed any idea to himself, are 
yet too recondite to enlighten bis less subtile read- 
^ ers. Who is able to explnbi his haecceities, his 
intrinsic modes, and his insolubles ? And yet these 
are terms used to explain other books, and parti¬ 
cularly the scriptures. Our countryman, John 
Bale, severely censures such theology. He rails 
this jargon of terms die diimeras of the sophists, 
and justly observes, that the ^man catholie reli¬ 
gion, dressed out in these forms, ^pears more 
foolish than the fidmleiis theology 6f Hesiod and 
C/pheus. 

▼OL. XUI. X 
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Joannes Duns Scolus,” says Ins panegyrist 
f^ansius, “ was learned to a miracle in logic, and 
“ in the thorny parts of divinity. He founded the 
“ sect of the Scotists, which was opposed to the 
“ Thomists, He was greater than Homer in one 
“ respect, since not only cities, but kingdoms, con- 
** tended for the honour of his birth. The English, 
*< the Irish, the Scotch, the French, and the Italians, 
have claimed him as their ow'n.” 

He was, however, unfortunate in his end; fer 
being seized with an apoplexy, and supposed to be 
dead, he was buried too soon; and, reviving in the 
vault, called in vain for assistance, and died before 
be could be released. 

The learning oF the modern ages is very different 
from the learning of poor Duns, and no king¬ 
dom will now contend with Scotland for the honour 
of producing this subtile doctor. His diligence 
and sagacity are, however, truly admirable. His 
works consist of twelve volumes in folio, which 
were published in the last century at Lyons. Though 
none indeed will now read them, yet tlicy ought 
to be preserved as very curious monuments of a 
peculiar learning and genius, and of indefatigable 
industry. 

Remond Lulle, or, as he is called in Latin, Ray> 
mundus Lullus, ffoutithed about the year I SIX), 
nearly at the same time with Duns Scotus. lie 
was born in Majorca, and has long been the boast 
of the Spaniards. Hts pretensions and reputation 
were very high, and he became distinguished by 
the title of Doctor illttminatus. 

lie is Suid to have spent bis youth in profligacy, 
and not to have been reformed till the age of forty; 
but lie then engaged in the conversion of the Sa¬ 
racens; and, after having suffered much ill-treat¬ 
ment, was at last stoned to death. He was therefore, 
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of course, worshipped by tiie people of Arrogon as 
a martyr, lie was probably soon deposed from 
this elevation; for there arose a part3% who inairi- 
tuined that he had been instructed in all he knew 
by that scientific preceptor, the devil. 

iVom his intercourse with the Arabians, he ac- 
v'jiiired a knowledge of medicine, natural philosophy, 
and astronomy. hVom alt these combiticd, he de¬ 
duced a science of his own, as he represented it in 
ISpain and Italy, that of chemistry and alchemy. 
An old w'ritcr, Hobertus Constantinus, asserts tliat 
he had seen, in the Tower of London, a piece of 
])ure gold made by the alclicmical art of Jlaymundus 
LulKis. 

lie is said to have written more than four thou¬ 
sand treatises in philosophy, medicine, and theo- 
I^y. He founded a sect of Lullists, and was the 
inventor of a certain method which our great Lord 
Bacon reprobates as useless and ostentatious. It 
.tended to teach the terms of art only, as if he who 
\nows the words were sure to comprehend the art 
itself. Kapin also censures it as a method which 
has no solidity, and wbich^ ^o far from making men 
learned, does not even suppose them reasonable. 

He gave his logical work the pompous title of 
the Great Art; and he.i^ngi|ged that, by its as- 
^''^tance, any man, however ignorant, should ac¬ 
quire the whole circle of the sciences in three months. 
This work was to be accomplished by means of va¬ 
rious diagrams, circular and triangular, and by 
letters of the alphabet mysteriously transposed. He 
had, however, his adm^ers and followers; but his 
great art has been found of so little use to mankind, 
that the mode of its ^operation is almost uuknown. 
They w ho are curious and idle, may find some ac¬ 
count of it in Gasscodus, Alstcdius, and Keeker- 
man n us. 
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Lullus is not indeed esteemed for any real im¬ 
provement in knowledge or sound learning. He 
threw a veil of obscurity over his writings, which 
bas often served as the cloak of ignorance. It is 
not surprising, that an alchemist should affect the 
darkness and enigmatic air of a magician. In an 
age of profound ignorance, the less he was under¬ 
stood, the more he was admired. 

Considering the disadvantages under which they 
laboured, and the multitude and profundity of their 
works, many of these celebrated scholars exhibit 
; fitunendous and animating examples of human 
1 have, indeed, collected these few ob¬ 
servations on them, with a view to encourage the 
young student to diligence, by suggesting to him 
what great works the human intellect is capable of 
performing in the short period of a life; and, at the 
same time, to leter him from wasting the force of 
Ill's genius in sut^ -.cih uselessly abstruse, or in any 
inodes of exertion, .*^lch are not likely to become 
long and extensively advantageous. 


1^0. LXVL On the Value of an Honest Man* 


It is the folly and misfortune of human nature to 
prefer the present to the future, the agreeable to 
the useful, the shining to the solid. We admire 
writ, beauty, wealth, titles, and all that sparkles with 
the brilliancy of external lustre; and though we 
probably approve the plain and homely virtues, 
which form tne foundation of all real excellence, it 
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is with the cold feelings of unimpassloncd judg¬ 
ment. But in youth, when our clioicc in life is 
usually fixed, we are much more disposed to pursue 
what we admire, than what we only approve; and 
the consequence is, that the greater number form 
the earliest and most durable attachments to vanity* 
Sober maxims, rules of prudence, dictates of justice, 
plain truth, simplicity of manners, constancy in 
friendship, and regularity in business, appear with 
few charms in the eyes of him, who pants for the 
noble distinctions of being remarked at public 
])iaccs for elegance of dress, admired for the most 
splendid vis-a-vis, celebrated ^br his wit at a mas¬ 
querade, smiled upon at court, and at length per¬ 
haps rewarded with a title, a riband, and a star. 
To obtain such bliss, far other qualifications are ne¬ 
cessary than the antiquated virtues of one's grand¬ 
father. The business must be done by dress, ad¬ 
dress, and, in short, the graces, the graces, the 
graces! With respect to honesty, I nave somc- 
''>here read, that a man of honour, on hearing 
honesty attributed to his fashionable friend, ex¬ 
pressed some degree of displeasure at the panegyric, 
and declared, that such a compliment was only fit 
for his footman. Our first g^uestion concerning a 
man, whose character we wm to learn, is seldom, 
is he honest ? but, is he rich| is he able^ is he a man 
of fashion ? 

Now there have been of late, and indeed at all 
times," many men of fashion totally destitute of 
moral honesty. They have possessed every per¬ 
sonal grace, and every pleasing accomplishment, 
'riicy could sing, dance, and play on musical in¬ 
struments. They could converse with the grave 
and the gay, and adapt all their sentiments to the 
present company. They had that freedom which 

£ ^ 
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is c^led charming, and which enabled them to push 
themselves into all companies, and accost men of 
rank and character by their surnames, and without 
any respectful addition. All this could not fail to 
excite the praise of the ladies, and the envy of the 
gentlemen. But in the end it has been found, that 
these charming men, with the appearance of what¬ 
ever is good and agreeable, have been the first to 
overreach in a bargain, exceedingly successful in 
the profession of swindling, and particularly adroit 
at a forgery. 

So despicable and detestable do the characters of 
such men appear on detection, that I cannot help 
thinking honesty is the best ornament, as well as 
the best policy. It is indeed a diamond of the first 
water, while all the showy, dazzling, unsubstantial 
qualities, which the artful assume for the purposes 
of deceit, are no more than French paste or paltry 
glass, at once both taudry and brittle. 

1 would recommend unfeigned honesty as orna¬ 
mental ; because, such is the nature of the human 
heart, it is infinitely more likely to be pursued and 
valued by the majority of mankind, when they think 
it will conciliate the love and admiration of each 
other, than when they view it merely as a moral 
excellence. The man of reading, reflection, and 
cultivated mind, will want no motives to pursue it, 
but those which are suggested by his own conscience 
and ^ die delicacy of his sentiments. But to the 
mass of mankind, composed of all ages, all ranks, 
all tempers, all professions, ail parties, and all reli¬ 
gions, it is necessary to render any particular 
virtue, which die moralist wishes to promote, both • 
lovely and honourable. Interest, passion, and 
fancy, must be taught, if possible, to second the de¬ 
cisions of reason. She is too often deposed by her 
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refractory subjects, whose obedience indeed, is 
seldom to be relied on, but when it is in some de¬ 
gree spontaneous. 

It cannot surely be denied, that the quality which 
pervades every part of human life, and tends imme- 
.diately to render it secure, comfortable, and honour¬ 
able, IS itself one of the most honourable which can 
be possessed by a humaa creature; and such is that 
uncelebrated virtue, common and moral honesty. 
Without it, society is a den of thieves, and men are 
to each other as wolves and foxes. 

Every day's experience evinces the justness of 
that representation in the scriptures, in which it is 
said, that he^rt is deceitful above all things, 
who can kn^vr ' ^ !n the most trifling intercourse, 
where neither pleasure nor profit are in view, the 
propensity to deceit appears in the little promises, 
.professions, compliments, which are *'.‘jtua])y made, 
usually without any sincerity of regaka, often 
with real and inveterate aversion. But wheie inte¬ 
rest is in view, the machinations made use of, for 
the accomplishment of the mean and mercenary 
purpose, are often such as might characterise an 
infernal agent. Plausibility is, at the same time, 
worn as a cloak; and he who has a design on your 
purse, your life, or your country, will assume all 
the appearances of cordial friendsnip and unpolluted 
honour. 1 believe it is well known, that the graces, 
the agreeable qualities, as they are called, and the 
appearance of the most amiable virtues, were pos¬ 
sessed in perfection by a Perreau, a Dodd, a Donel- 
lan, and a Delamotte. 

Indeed, this common honesty, as it is named, is 
far less common than our pride is willing to sup¬ 
pose. But if it could be introduced into all the em¬ 
ployments of life, the golden age would be restored. 
1 win imagine the event as mready accomplished, 
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and will please myself for a moment with the 
visionary prospect of the happy consequences. 1 
see the brightness disusing itself through all the re¬ 
gions of society, from the loftiest mountain to the 
lowest vale ; or, to speak in a style without figure, 
the happy consequences arc equally visible in the 
prince and in the peasant. 

The nobles of the land,* instead of making use of 
their advantages and influence for the purpose of 
private and family emolument, or for the indulgence 
of their selfish and sensual passions, devote them¬ 
selves to the service of the community, defend its 
liberty, preserve and amend its laws, give counte¬ 
nance to its religion, patronize learning, and encou¬ 
rage all the inventions of ingenuity, which can con¬ 
tribute to the ornament or accommodation of human 
life. Of how few among the nobility of Europe, 
and even of our own country, can all this be predi¬ 
cated with any regard to veracity ? But is it not 
dishonest to enjoy the advantages of wealth and 
rank, to which, by the law of nature, and perliaps 
by their own merit, they have no more right than 
their footmen behind their chairs, without making 
any return to the community, by whose laws they 
possess their political elevation ? When they traffic 
for boroughs, sell their own suffrages in the senate, 
spend their days at gaming-tables, cockpits, horse¬ 
races, stables, and dog-kennels, they may indeed be 
men of honour, as honour is now understood, but 1 
am sure they are not honest men. 

If the plain principles of common honesty pos¬ 
sessed a real efficacy on the conduct of life, wc 
should no longer see men of independent fortunes 
meanly devoting their lives to no other purpose but 
to increase that which is already too large for their 
merits, by dealing in life-annuities, mortgages, en¬ 
gaging in^ankiog-houses, toiling in the Alley, rais- 
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ing rents, or spending what they hare happened to 
inherit, in vanity, lust, intemperance, and ostenta¬ 
tion. They would see the justice of making some 
return to the society in which they live, for the ex¬ 
emption they enjoy from labour and necessity. 
They would dedicate their time and attention to 
benevolence, beneficence, to setting good examples, 
and removing all evil, as far as their influence ex¬ 
tends. It is not enough thi& they are merely harm¬ 
less; for with certain advantages, and in certain 
situations, to be only negatively good is to be posi¬ 
tively bad. 

If honesty were duly regarded in the professions, 
we should not be over-run with bold pretenders, 
who make their way in the world by dint of effron¬ 
tery, and deceive all who trust in their pretensions. 
We should see the clergy more anxious in the busi¬ 
ness of instructing and reforming their parishes, 
than in collecting the tythes; fond of residing among 
their simple rustics, instead of visiting them only 
once a year for that money, which is to be spent at 
watering-places, theatres, balls, and assemblies. 
We should not hear i^orant preachers deceiving 
the vulgar by noise and nonsense, and pretending 
to superior sanctity and illumination. We should 
ofeener see that dignified character, a worthy parish 
priest, performing his duties with conscientious re¬ 
gularity, and diffusing comfort all around him. 

In the medical walk we should have no quacks. 
The physician would be more attentive to the 
patient whom he sees stretched on the bed of death 
or disease, than he is to the fee. Medicines would 
be unadulterated; the poor treated as tenderly as 
the rich ; ignorant apothecaries would not procure 
diplomas from Edinburgh, and put themselves off^ 
among the inconsiderate crowd, for regular physi¬ 
cians, adorned by the honours of approving univer- 
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sitics whidh they never saw. Such a deceit upon 
mankind deserves severe reprehension ; and, indeed, 
the assuming of doctor’s degrees, without any just 
title, tends both to mislead the world, and to vilify 
those proper honours of real merit; and it ought 
to be immediately checked cither by law or by 
ridicule. 

In law there is scarcely any department which 
would not undergo a most valuable reformation, if 
wc could once gain the important point of rendering 
honesty more lovely in the eyes of its professors 
than lucre. The glorious institutions of consenting 
senates would then be uniformly a blessing to nian- 
Jciiid, as they were designed, and would never bo 
converted to engines of oppression in the hands of 
an artful counsellor, or a liarpy pettifogger. 

In the army, no one would receive his country's 
wages, who would not fight on every proper oc¬ 
casion. 

In trade, we should see no circumvention, no ad¬ 
vantage taken of the wants and distresses of others, 
no deceiving of the simple and unsuspecting, no 
vending of bad commodities as the best, no for¬ 
geries, no swindling, and few bankruptcies. Jus¬ 
tice would hold the scales, a^ the trader’s profits 
would receive an addition of more than a hundred 
per cent in the advantage of a good n^me and a good 
conscience. 

In literature, for here also the deccitfulness of the 
heart of man is ofl;en conspicuous, there would be 
no partial judgments, no puffery, no plagiarism, no 
apologies for vice, irreligioii, or tyranny, no catch¬ 
penny compilations; evils which spring from the 
perversion of literature, from knavery and from 
avarice, and at once disgrace both learning and 
human nature. Among the lackies of literature, as 
some of its subordinate professors and managers of 
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it have been justly called, such villanics, rogueries, 
and sharping tricks, arc practised, as might disgrace 
the mercantile Jews of Dukc’s-Place* But in tlie 
condition of things wliich I have supposed, all 
would be fair and beautiful in the walks of learning, 
as in the ancient Lyceum or Portico. 

Happy state! But, alas, it is imaginary! It might, 
however, I am convinced, in some degree, be rea* 
lized, if due care were taken*in education, to render 
the least tendency to deceit disgraceful, and ob¬ 
noxious to punishment; and every ingenuous, open, 
honest action honourable; for Honour is the nurse 
of the Virtues as well as of the Arts. Instead of 
which, the writings of some modern instructors tend 
immediately to recommend every species of deceit 
at that early age, when a little evil sown in the 
bosom by the tutor, cannot fail to take root, and 
grow to a stupendous magnitude. 

Early and late, by night and by day, in season and 
out of season, 1 would inculcate on the breast of 
|boys the just remark of the moral poet, that an 
^honest mao is the noblest work of God. 


No. LXVII. Rodions on the Origin and Effects 
(ff iicidpturey xjoith Miscellaneous Remarks on it. 


That the human mind is naturally delighted with 
* the works of imitation, is a remark of the earliest 
philosophers; and the justness of it has been imi- 
formly confirmed by every subsequent inquiry* 
Even those objects^ which in the reality disgust the 
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senses, when they are imitated by the skilful artist, 
please the imagination: but if imitation is capable 
of converting deformity to beauty, and of teaching 
inelegance to please, its influence must be much 
greater, when the object imitated originally excites 
ideas of the sublime and beautiful. 

Just representations of the irrational or inanimate 
creation, are, indeed, in a great degree pleasing; 
but the highest delight which the fine arts can 
bestow, is derived from imitations of human nature. 
The variegated landscape is, perhaps, viewed with 
greater complacency on the canvas, than in the na¬ 
tural appearance; because imitation adds a grace 
to the intrinsic beauty. The bloom of the grape, 
the blush of the peach, and the crimson of the rose, 
designed by nature to please, may perhaps please 
yet more when artificially presented to the view by 
her hand-maiden. The same observation may justly 
be extended to the imitation of animals, and the 
placid scenery of still life. All these are found to 
please the imagination, but not to elevate the mind. 
They inspire a complacency, but do not warm with 
aentiment, or animate to virtue. To touch the heart 
with sympathy, to excite the nobler affections, and 
to give a masculine pleasure, man roust be the object 
of imitation. That general connexion which sub¬ 
sists between all who partake of humanity, causes a 
general concern in the interests of each individuaL 
Man, indeed, views the actions and passions of men 
with all the solicitude of one concerned in the event, 
but looks down upon the lower parts of the creation 
with the dispassionate curiosity of a disinterested 
spectator. 

To represent the attitudes of his actions, and the * 
features of his passions, is the principal business of 
Sculpture ; and though a considerable degree of its 
excellence depends on the delicacy of manual exe* 
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cution, yet has it ever maintained a distinguished 
place among .the arts which require a fine imagina¬ 
tion. Nature, indeed, lies open to the inspection of 
the learned and of the unlearned, of the stupid and 
of the ingenious; but the man of fine feeling, and 
of elegant taste, can alone perceive and imitate her 
more delicate traits, her more captivating, though 
less obvious, allurements. 

The first productions of this art probably owe 
their origin to religion. Too gross to conceive im¬ 
material ideas of the Deity, the vulgar wanted some 
sensible object to fix ,their attention, and excite 
their enthusiasm. Thus he, whose temple is all 
space, and whose altar the universe, was confined 
in his residence to some rude image, graven by the 
hand of idolatry; but however derogatory from the 
dignity of the Supreme Being, or inconsistent with 
the reason of man, the practice has been peculiarly 
favourable to the arts of inutation. The statue that 
was formed as an object of religious adoration, has, 
indeed, failed in its original purpose; but it has been 
viewed with a degree of wonder little less than 
worship. 

Andf, indeed, it is to be presumed, that few will 
wish that idolatrous attention, which is at present 
paid to the statues of the ancient deities, forbidden: 
for whenever they shall cease to be admired, they 
will cease to be imitated. Such an event every 
friend to just taste will deprecate, since to renounce 
the models of the ancients, is to renounce the most 
captivating embellishment of art, an adherence to 
simplicity and nature. While a Venus de Medxds 
and an Apollo Btloederey shall continue to be stand¬ 
ards of excellence, no one can with reason appre¬ 
hend, lest the chaste graces of real elegance should 
bc^ sacrificed to the false glare of Gothic afiec- 
tation. 

VOL, xm. F 
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To do justii'c to the remnins of antiquity by de- 
ycription, requires a pen as masterly as the artist’s 
chisel, A Vn gil should exhibit the ideas of a Praxi¬ 
teles. A professor of the art may, perhaps, find 
teclmical terms adequate to a technical description, 
lie may expatiate on projiortion, and dictate rules 
for forming a judgment; but the language of an 
artist can seldoin be cou;pletcly understood but by 
artists. 

Comparisons are frequently made between the re¬ 
spective beauty, the value, and the utility of the 
several arts. One of the best judges of antiquity 
has assorted, in a well-known passage of his works, 
that all the arts which tend to polish and refine 
human nature, arc united by a common bond. That 
painting, poetiy, and sculpture, nearly approximate 
to each other, is obvious on the slightest review\ 
They have constantly reflected images on each 
other, and joining like the Graces, hand in hand, 
have, from the union of their force, commanded in 
all ages universal admiration. If the Mantuan 
Muse drew her most beautiful pictures from the 
originals of Sculpture, to the Muse of Homer, on 
the other hand, has Sculpture been indebted for her 
master-piece. The sublime idea of a Being, who 
shook the heavens with his nod, existed originally 
in the poet’s mind. The artist, however, embodied 
the ideal form, and may be said to have wanted only 
Promethean aid to have realized the creature of 
imagination. The marble form has been transferred 
to canvas, and the representation of the tablet to 
the marble, with equal applause both to the arts and 
to the professors: and though some have essayed 
to ascertain the superiority of one or other of these 
sister arts, yet as it is invidious to give a distin¬ 
guishing preference to either, when each endea¬ 
vours to exalt the other, it may be more candid to 
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assert, with Horace on a similar occasion, tliat 
tlicy equally require and coinniimicate mutual as¬ 
sistance, with all the benignity ot' disinterested 
friendship. 

Sculpture is not, any more than the other arts, 
confined to imitations of the luiinan form. Subor¬ 
dinate to statuary, are many other operations of 
the chisel, which require both ingenuity of design, 
and skill of execution. The murhlc urn, and the 
sepulchral monmnent, have ever been the chief or¬ 
naments of mansions dedicated to the Deity. The 
palaces of princes have derived less splendor from 
the profusion of finery, and the glittering of niagm- 
ficcnce, than from the foliage of the (’orintliian 
capital, and the elegant w'leaths of the festoon; 
and though the modern invention of multiplying the 
works of the artist, by devices which require no in¬ 
genuity, has prostituted the ornaments of a temple 
to tlie gaudincss of a suburbian villa, and the deco¬ 
ration of a palace to the embellishment of a trades¬ 
man’s door*post; yet must not he, whose hand 
formed the original vase, or sculptured the storied 
urn, lose that praise which is ever due to the inven¬ 
tive artist. 

It belongs to sculpture, as well as to paintings 
not only to represent single figures, but to combine 
them in a groo^. The relievo is a marble picture ; 
though it wants those graces of the canvas, wdiich 
result from a due mixture of fight and shade, and 
from a variety of colours, yet it possesses some ad¬ 
vantages which may ultimately compensate the 
defect. Exposure to the weather, the commonest 
accidents, and the insensible depredations of time, 
soon destroy tho comparatively transient produc¬ 
tions of the pencil; but the marble tablet defies the 
corroding tooth of ages, and may survive even a 
deluge or a conflagration. There remains not a 
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single painting of Parrhasius or Appelles, of Ti- 
maiuhes or Protagoras, by which we can judge of 
tlie justice of those praises so lavishly bestowed on 
them by Pliny, Quintilian, and Lucian; but many 
ancient relievos continue, at the present day, in all 
their original perfection. 

Sculpture displays peculiar grace and excellence, 
when it condescends to work in miniature. The 
gem, however precious and beautiful, receives addi¬ 
tional value, and more attractive beauty, from the 
hand of the artist. The features of the hero and 
philosopher when marked on the stone, whose cohe- 
sbn is like that of adamant, are transmitted to the 
lAest ages, unhurt by accidents, and unimpaired by 
time. Thus is the votary of learning enabled to 
behold the countenances of those whose achieve¬ 
ments astonish, whose writings charm, and whose 
precepts improve him ; and after the lapse of some 
thousand years, to indulge the natural desire of 
viewing the real aspect of men who shone in the 
field, and in the cabinet, or who dignified the por¬ 
tico or the academy. When all other sources of 
information have failed, the figure on the gem has 
often illustrated beauties, and cleared obscurities 
in the classics and the historians. Of these smaller 
produc^ion8 of the sculptor, the ingenuity of modern 
invention, stimulated by the hopes of gain, has 
found means to multiply copies without number; 
but though the copies should lessen the pecuniary 
value, they cannot diminish the intrinsic merit of 
the originals. 

That species of sculpture, which is distinguished 
by the specific appellation of Engraving on Copper 
was totally unknown to the ancients. By the co¬ 
operation of this sister art, the productions of paint¬ 
ing are universally diflused, and the ornament re¬ 
served in the gallery of an individual, becomes the 
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embellishment of every habitation. Ilou'cvcr great 
its uses, and exalted its perfection, it must be con¬ 
fessed, by every impartial observer, to owe a great 
degree of its advancement to the artists of our own 
country; and it were easy to enumerate some works 
of English engravers, of which tlic justness of re¬ 
presentation, and the delicacy of execution, have 
not been sucjpassed by any age or any nation. 


No. LX VIII. Thai the English possess a fine Tnste 
Jot Sculpture^ and that it ought to be encouraged 
Jbr its Moral Effects, 


There arc some, who, with a spirit too confined 
for the liberality of philosophy, have excluded 
from all pretensions to refined taste, that part of 
mankind ^ich nature has placed in the nortliern 
regions. This faculty has been limited to those 
happier mortals, who inhale the balmy breezes of 
the warmer climates. That these arts have been 
most successfully cultivated in the warmer coun¬ 
tries of Europe, cannot be denied; but let it nut be 
said that any of the faculties of the free-born mind 
arc local. Nor let it be hastily concluded, that the 
English, who are classed by these philosophers 
among the northern savages, but who are known to 
possess the mental powers in a state of vigour 
equal at least to the rest of the world, are destitute 
of taste, of that faculty, which adds a grace to tlic 
exertions of all others, and without which tlic 

i 3 
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strongest eiForts of the mind have an appearance of 
illiberality. If it was late before our artists made 
any considerable proficiency in Sculpture, it must 
not be immediately inferred, that they were incap¬ 
able of excellence: but that, as is incontestibly 
true, they did not attempt it. To expect that the 
art should attain perfection before it is an object of 
national attention, is no less unreason;;iblc than to 
require the fruit in maturity before the plantation of 
the tree. 

The sun-shine of royal or public patronage can 
baffle the rigours of the* climate, and raise luxuriant 
vegetation on the bleakest mountain. Rewarded by 
a prince, and encouraged by a people, it is not to be 
wondered, that Sculpture has among us made rapid 
advances to attainable perfection. It were, indeed, 
easy to enumerate names which would do honour to 
the schools of Greece, and of ancient and modern 
Italy ; but to praise living merit, is frequently to ex¬ 
cite envy without conferring fame. The ingenious 
artist then must be content to appeal to posterity for 
unalloyed applause; and, when the tongue of Envy 
shall be wearied with detraction, merited praise will 
find a willing audience. There are sculptors among 
us of the present day, whose fame will be as dur¬ 
able as the marble which they shape, and who, while 
they carve the block, may promise themselves, like 
Thucydides, an everlasting possession. 

Those arts, however, after all that has been said 
in their praise, which tend to flatter the imagination 
without amending the heart, and the utility of which 
appears to consist in their administration to plea¬ 
sure, will, perhaps, be judged unworthy a serious 
attention by the rigid votaries of severe virtue. 
Too wise to be captivated with pleasure, they seek 
only for improvement. The pill that contributes to 
health, they can swallow without requiring it to be 
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covered with gold, or sweetened with honey; but 
to condemn the productions of the chisel as merely 
instrumental to delight, is to assume that as a con¬ 
cession which can never be granted. In truth, the 
imitative arts are capable of conveying moral in¬ 
struction in the most efiectual manner, as their ope¬ 
ration is instantaneous. They require not the de¬ 
ductions of reason, which chn only be made by cul¬ 
tivated intellects; but by appealing to the senses, 
which are sometimes combined in great perfection 
with the rudest minds, they strike immediately and 
irresistibly on the susceptible heart. The master's 
hand can give to matter the features of the soul, and 
impress on the rude block those thoughts and pas¬ 
sions, which naturally excite congenial sentiments 
and sympathetic emotions; and the mind, which 
perhaps, could never be sensible of the beauty of 
virtue from the reasonings of a Plato, or a Socrates, 
may be captivated with her amiable form when dis¬ 
played by a Phidias or Praxiteles. 

No man of sensibility can walk in the repositories 
of the illustrious dead, where the forms that moulder 
beneath his feet are represented in marble on the 
walls, without feeling, as he treads the solemn aile, 
the most virtuous sensations. His faculties seem to * 
stretch, and his virtues to expand, in efforts to 
reach the level of such exalted society. He catches 
the contagion of virtue by intuition, he forms heroic 
resolutions of emulating the excellence he admires, 
and, perhaps, ventures to entertain a secret hope, 
that he may one day fill a niche in the venerable 
circle of departed worthies. The descendant 
blushes to degenerate from his ancestors, who seem 
to view him from the sacred walls, and would upbraid 
him with his baseness. He feels himself stimulated 
to equal, if not to surpass their glories. 

Sculpture haS| likewise, another no less^ effica- 
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cious, though more indirect influence on the morals. 
It has, in common with ail the fine arts, an invisible 
effect in softening the temper and humanizing the 
manners, an effect ^’hich will, perhaps, be felt and 
acknowledged by none but men of delicate taste 
and elegant attainments. The votaries of gain, of 
luxury, or of gross pleasure, have lost, by the gross¬ 
ness of their enjoyments, that nice susceptibility of 
impressions, that tenderness of feeling, which can 
alone perceive, with full force, the pleasures of 
imagination.^ The vulgar eye gazes with equal sa¬ 
tisfaction on the canvas of a Titian, and the daub- 
ings of a sign-post, ainl discovers no more ingenuity 
ill the works of the statuary, than in the rude image 
of the mere mechanic: but they whose natural feel¬ 
ings have been properly improved by culture, nor 
have yet become callous by attrition with the 
world, know, from experience, how the heart is mol¬ 
lified, the manners polished, and the temper sweet¬ 
ened, by a well-directed study of the arts of imita¬ 
tion. A fine sensibility of artificial excellence 
insensibly extends itself to the perception of natural 
and moral beauty; and the student returns from 
the artists gallery to his station in society, with a 
breast more disposed to feel and to reverberate the 
endearments of social life, and of reciprocal bene¬ 
volence. 

Sculpture claims, indeed, the power of exciting 
virtue, and the privilege of rewarding it. Many of 
the great benefactors to mankind have been ani¬ 
mated danger, and supported in fatigue, by the 
enlivening hope of enjoying a future existence in 
the memory of posterity. Satisfied with this re- 
compcnce in reversion, heroes, patriots, and philo¬ 
sophers, have neglected the calls of interest, and the 
allurements of plcasurci to advance the happiness of 
society, and to adorn humanity. The sweet solace 
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of their paioi the compensation of their labours» for 
which the heart has often panted, and every faculty 
has toiled, may be ultimately conferred by the hand 
of the statuary. Let not* therefore, the art be 
prostituted to perpetuate insignificance or vice, and 
to gratify the vanity of undeserving opulence, which 
possesses the power of rewarding virtue, and of be« 
stowing immortality on perishable excellence. 


No. LXIX. On the Propriety o/* extendinfr Classical 
Studies to Natural and Experimental Philosophy^ 
and uniting Philology vaith Science, 


Students who have been most attached to classi¬ 
cal literature, and who consequently have succeeded 
best in it, have often been grossly ignorant of those 
pleasing parts of science, the laws and operations of 
nature. 

Were it only for the sake of variety, and the plea¬ 
sure resulting from it, I would beg leave to suggest, 
to classical scholars the propriety of extending the 
objects of their pursuit. Poetry, history, moral 
philosophy, and philology, though truly delightful 
of themselves, will become more so, when the same¬ 
ness of the ideas which they present, is relieved by 
the beautiful and diversified scenes of natural philo¬ 
sophy. It is like going into a beautiful country 
which we never saw before, or like the arrival of a 
new season of the year, when we make an excursion 
from classical ground, on which we have long 
dwelt, into the territories of natural science. ' An 
assemblage of ideas entirely new is presentt^to the 
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mitid' of hun, who never before deviated from the 
ilovvery patlis of phiIo!o‘;y. His mind is refreshed 
with variety, and enriched with new acquisitions, and 
ho returns to criticism, history", poetry, and what¬ 
ever else constitutes polite letters, with a more eager 
appetite. 

A knowledge of nature and of arts, as well as 
sciences, supplies a copious source of new ideas to 
the writer. Moral maxims and historical examples 
can scarcely fail, after letters have been long culti¬ 
vated, to lose the grace and attraction of novelty. 
But from natural pliilosopliy, new allusions, new 
cxcmplihcations, new similiuidcs, new compari¬ 
sons, and new images of all kinds, are easily de¬ 
duced. What is borrowed from this department 
cannot have been anticipated by the ancients, since 
how little did they know of electricity, magnet¬ 
ism, hydrostatics, optics, pneumatics, and a thou¬ 
sand other most entertaining subjects, in which phi¬ 
losophy appears subservient to manufactures and 
the accommodation of common life! A man may 
liave read the best Greek and Latin classical and 
scarcely have one just idea of the orb on which he 
lives, or of its natural and artificial productions. 

I wish, indeed, that classical taste may always be 
united with a competent knowledge of the scleaces. 
1 am convinced it would be for the advantage of 
both. For if it is true, on the one hand, that clas¬ 
sical scholars have been often most disgracefully 
ignorant of things, it is also true, on the other, that 
natural philosophers have often been unable to give 
their discoveries that pleasing dress which classical 
taste alone can bestow, and which is necessary to 
allure the general attention. By a reciprocal parti¬ 
cipation of each other s knowledge, thcdassic would 
become more solid, and the naturalist more picashig. 
At the same time, it must be confessed, that solid 
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science ought not to be superfluously decorated, 
nor delivered in the style of an attccted rhetoric. 
Besides that, a |Trofiisiou of niispluced oi‘nnmenls is 
al\j'ays unplcasing; trope s, (igurfS, and unnecessary 
epithets, would introduce an obscurity most unfa'- 
vourable to the progress of science. The Attic 
st\lc seems, indeed, peculiarly suited to scien¬ 
tific productions ; and, if Aristotle i.s too little orna¬ 
mented, yet his chastity, correctness, nnd purfty, 
seldom fail to please on a diligent ])erusaK Pliny 
the Elder is, however, a more agreeable model of 
style, though his selection of matter is extremely 
culpable. 

We liavc, indeed, many waiters in natural philo¬ 
sophy, who were trained in classical schools, and 
who were early polished by the elegancies of philolo¬ 
gical literature. But in their subsequent studies 
they seem to have relinquished the models of the 
golden ages, and to have written with little solicitude 
to please by their style, provided they were able to 
oommurncate information. The consequence has 
been, that many line discoveries of original philo¬ 
sophers liave either passed unnoticed by the com¬ 
mon reader, or they have been represented in a 
style of languid and flowery description by writers, 
wiiosc knowledge of nature was too superfleiai to 
enable them to communicate it w'ith accuracy* 

But, truth, it must be allowed, that classical 
scholars have been much of tener ignorant of physio¬ 
logical learning, than natural pliilosopliers of polite 
letters. Many of our very eminent poets, when 
they have occasionally introduced descriptions of 
the animal, vegetable, or fossil productions of na¬ 
ture, have committed egregious mistakes. To the 
honour of the poet of the Seasons, it has been re¬ 
marked, that he was an accurate observer of those 
appearances which he delighted to describe. . 
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But, without insisting on the utility of physiolo¬ 
gical science as preparatory to composition, one 
may ask, who is there that pretends to the charac¬ 
ter of the general scholar, or the man of a compre¬ 
hensive mind, that would choose to live his days, 
without seeing the new world, which is opened to nis 
view by the microscope, the telescope, and all the 
curious machines of the experimentalist? What 
student would neglect to look into the entertaining 
volumes of a Ray, a Derham, an Adams, a Baker, a 
Swammerdam, a Keil, a Kowning, a Hales, a Cotes, 
a Clare, a Halley, a Boerhaave, a Linn^, a Buffoo, 
a Ferguson, or a Pennant ? To shut our eves on 
such glorious scenes ^s they exhibit is, as Milton 
calls it, an injury and sullenness against nature. In 
tliis age and country, lectures in experimental phi¬ 
losophy are read in every part of the kingdom, and 
the student has an opportunity of acquainting him- 
self with the most curious natural phsenomena at a 
very trifling expense, and, without the trouble of 
furnishing and managing a costly and complicated 
apparatus; an inestimable advantage, and such a one 
as the philosophers of antiquity would have traversed 
the world to enjoy. 1 have been astonished to 
see how very careless even men of sense and liberal 
education, are found in this matter, and how few, 
comparatively, attend the lectures of the experimen¬ 
talist. Even in the university of Oxford,-1 can re¬ 
member, it was by no means universal to attend the 
professors, who read most ingenious lectures on 
astronomy; chemistry, and natural philosophy. The 
classical scholars seemed rather to despise that kind 
of learning; and, indeed, we often undervalue what 
we do not understand. 

1 have frequently been surprised to find how few, 
in comparison, visit that noble repository of nature's 
productions, the British Museum. Many thousands 
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and those too in the more enlightened ranks, have 
lived and died within a mile or two of it» without 
having once had the curiosity to inspect it. Ye 
shades of Pliny and Aristotle, how indignant must 
ye have been, if ye observed a people pretending a 
love of science, yet regardless of such invaluable 
treasures, even at their thresholds! 

That the vulgar and illiterate should be incurious 
is not surprising; but that the classical scholar 
should be totally ignorant of Nature’s works is no 
less astonishing than disgraceful. To those who are 
induced, by their knowledge of a few languages, and 
of the classics, to think themselves completely ac¬ 
complished in all human learnjng, I will recommend 
the perusal of the notes to the preface of Chambers's 
Dictionary. 


ir 


No. LXX. On ike Effects of the had Example of 
the Great among their Menial Servants, Domes^ 
tics, and Dependants* 


It is found by experience, that there are few orders 
in the community more profligate than the servants 
and domestic dependants in rich and noble families* 
They are greatly to be pitied, as many causes con* 
cur to render their corruption almost unavoidable. 
They have usually been slightly educated, if eda* 
cated at all, and are often thrust, at an early age 
into a wicked world, destitute of all principles moral 
and religious. The only lesson they have learned 
with efiect, is to admire worldly pomp and grandeur 
VOL. XLIX, 6 
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and to think rank and title capable of justifying any 
conduct) how’ever iniquitous or immoral. They 
idolize the great with abjet^t servility, and arc inso¬ 
lent to the middle ranks. They assume a share of 
grandeur from the rank of their masters, and think 
themselves entitletl to domineer over their equals, 
and to ridicule their superiors. Wherever tliey go, 
they diffuse among tlie lower orders, a spirit of im¬ 
pudence, discontent, exiiavagancc, and debauchery, 
and are usually and deservedly esteemed a nuisance 
to a neighbourhood. 

Indeed, the profligacy among the servants of the 
great is no trifling evil. Much of the corruption of 
the common people is certainly caused and increased 
by their example. The follovving is a case too com¬ 
mon in the country village. A young man, with all 
the happy simplicity of honesty and innocence, is 
engaged, in consequence of the good character 
which he bears, in uie jervice of the neighbouring 
lord. He goes to the metropolis, and spends a 
winter in the low haunts of the lowest debauchery 
and drunkenness. While liis master is engaged in 
the scenes of polite amusement, the poor menial, 
who waits for him during the tedious watches of the 
night, solaces himself in the ale-house or the night- 
cellar, amidst all that can corrupt by examples of 
fraud, excess, ill language, and every vice which 
debases humanit 3 ^ His honest parents, and his 
brothers and sisters, arc, in the mean time, en¬ 
joying the sweet slumbers procured by labour and 
temperance. 

At the return of summer, the poor fellow retires 
with his master into the country. He is finely 
dressed, and naturally excites the admiration of the 
village and his own family. What he says comes 
from him with the authority of an oracle. He con¬ 
siders liimselfi indeedi as greatly enlightened, and 
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undertakes to communicate the illumination. In 
the first place, he ridicules the rusticity of liis 
friends and nciglibours, &nd laughs at tht'ir aukivard 
dress and behaviour. Their patient submission to 
labour, he calls plodding and slavery; their so¬ 
briety and temperance, covetousness and mean¬ 
ness ; their conjugal alFection and regard to decency, 
ignorance of the world ; and their religion, super¬ 
stition. 

lie commonly confirms his opinions*by alleging 
the example of his lord. “ My lord,” says he, 
I w'ould have you know, is a great man, a very 
great man. He is concerned in governing Uie 
nation, making taxes, and 1$ in great favour both 
** with his prince and with the people. His patron* 
** age is courted, not only by clergymen, such as 
** our vicar, but by bishops and archbishops. 
“ Therefore you may depend upon it, whatever 
<< your godly books may teach you to the contrary, 
<< that his manner of acting and thinking is right, 
** and such as is most conducive to happiness and 
<< enjoyment. Now this is my lord’s plan. He 
drinks, games, swears, runs in debt, and never 
thinks of paying his bill at the shop; though, to 
dd him justice, if he loses at cards, he always pays 
ready money. My lord likewise keeps two os 
** three mi8tresses,d)esides his wife, with whom, in* 
** deed, he never sleeps: but then he lets her go 
very grand; and, though two or three of our 
“ mercers have broke since they have served us, he 
** spares no cost in supporting her appearance. My 
lord never goes to church, but culls the par- 
sons a pack of hypocrites, and employs his Sunday 
either iti travelling, or in cards, dice, drinking,* 
and visiting the ladies. I usually stand behind my 
** master’s chair at dinner, and attend very closely 
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< to all the conversation: so that I often pick up a 

* great deal of improvement. And from all 1 have 

* been able to collect, I am led to conclude, that 

^ what we hear in sermons, and read in the Bible, is 

all nonsense; and that the true wisdom is to gra¬ 
tify one’s senses and passions as much as one 

* can, get money in any manner, provided it can 
be gotten safely, antio live jollily. So keep it 

* up my lads, and follow mine and my lord’s 

* example^’ 

The lads and lasses of the village listen to his 
lesson with open mouths, and hearts which pant to 
imitate their kind instructor. Many immediately 
relinquish the plough and the dairy, and hasten up 
to Loudon in pursuit of fine clothes, *money and 
pleasure. They who remain behind, endeavour not 
to be outdone in drunkenness, gaming, and de¬ 
bauchery, by a lord and his footman; and the vil¬ 
lage, from being Uie seat of peace, innocence, in¬ 
dustry, and contentment, becomes the sink of sin 
and misery. Colonies soon emigrate from it to 
supply the Strand and the ballast-lighters. 

This is really no exaggerated representation. 
There are few country gentlemen, who do not con¬ 
sider the summer residence of a rich or titled man of 
fashion in their neighbourhood as a serious evil, on 
account of the corruption of mofals which his cor¬ 
rupted servants introduce. There are not many 
villages, where some Mr. John or Mrs. Abigail does 
not endeavour to turn the country people from the 
errors of their ways, by teaching them, that virtue 
is ignorance, and religion superstition. The ex¬ 
ample of rank and riimes adds a weight to their 
arguments, which nothing but woeful experience 
can counterpoise. So extensive has the contagion 
been considered, that 1 have seen it mentioned in 
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advertisements of houses on sale, ns a very great 
recommendation, that there was no nobleman's seat 
within nine miles of the situation. 

Though riches and titles often render their owners 
adepts in a new kind of philosophy, and teach them 
to see the vanity of morality and religion in their 
own case, yet they cannot prevent the want of mo¬ 
rality and religion, when ft appears in their own 
servants and dependants, from being severely felt 
by themselves. The rich and the titled do, indeed, 
in these times, often pretend to extraordinary bene¬ 
volence ; because it happens to be the fashion. Let 
then their benevolence be tendered conspicuous 
among those of their own household, and those of 
the villages and towns which border on their paternal 
estates. We cannot help distrusting their preten¬ 
sions to patriotism and a love of mankind, to uni* 
versal benevolence and compassion, when wc sec 
them, by the force of their powerful example, un¬ 
loosing all the moral and religious restraints, which 
tend to preserve the innocence and happiness of 
individuals and communities; when we see them 
carelessly diffusing drunkenness, debauchery, dis¬ 
ease, and infidelity among tliose, whom fortune has 
rendered the humble ministers of their luxury and, 
pride. 


No. LXXI. On Music as an AmusmenU 


Most of the pleasurable diversions have a tendency, 
when pursued with ardour, not only to relax in a 

g3 
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proper degree, but totally to enervate. They in¬ 
dispose the mind for manly virtue, and introduce a 
tenderness of feeling ill suited to encounter the 
usual asperities of common life. But the study of 
music, under due direction, while it sweetly sooths 
the sense of hearing, touches the soul, and elevates 
and refines its nature. Conducted by philosophy, 
it is able to infuse the noblest thoughts, to ur^e to 
the most animated action, to calm the ruffled spirits, 
and to eradicate every malignant propensity. 

Amid the invectives thrown out against the dissi¬ 
pated manners of tlie present age, its taste for music 
deserves applause. Even as a source of sensual 
pleasure, it is one of the purest and most dignified ; 
yet it may be lamented, that it is cultivated merely 
as a sensual pleasure; because that which titillates 
the ear, is not always the best calculated to affect 
the heart. Simple music, for which the present 
age seems to have little relish, is capable of produc¬ 
ing the most violent effects on the sentiments; and 
the neglect of it is the cause that the mind is often 
little interested in the roost celebrated compositions. 

He who has made music the study of his life, and 
possesses an ear refined by application to fastidious 
delicacy, is pleased with the curious productions of 
the Italian Mnposer. But let the admired compo¬ 
sition be performed in the hearing of another, whose 
natural powers are equally sensible, but who has 
been used to the works of Purcell and Handel only, 
and he will find his ear not greatly delighted, and 
his heart totally unaffected. 

The kind of music, however excellent as a piece 
of art, which penetrates no farther than the ear, 
produces an effect ^uite different from what was 
intended by the original invention. As a pleasure 
of the sense, though elegant in a high degree, it yet 
contributes to imbecility. The inartificial music of 
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tlie drum, at which the connoisseur might be en« 
raged, is better able to produce the genuine efiects 
of music, lively emotions of mind, dian the fine mo¬ 
dulations of a Fischer’s hautboy and a Crosdill’s 
violoncello. 

Of what kind is the music that delights those who 
are stigmatised by the name of vulgar, but who 
possess all the faculties o& perception, in a state 
undepravcd by artificial refinement f Such persons 
arc the unaltered sons of nature; and the sounds 
which universally please them, are sounds which 
nature intended should please, and for which she 
adapted the finely susceptible sense. The drum, 
the fife, the trumpet, the harp* the bagpipe, and the 
dulcimer, are the instruments whi^ inspire the 
lower ranks with joy and with courage, and which 
alleviate the sense of the greatest labours and the 
greatest dangers. If we were to suppose a Giardini 
condescending to play a fine Italian piece of music 
at a rural fair, there is little doubt but his audience 
would be stolen away from him by the itinerant 
performer on a Scotch bagpipe or the hurdygurdy. 

There are certain ballad, and certain tunes 
adapted to them, which are known to almost every 
individual in a nation, and which please on every 
repetition. The music, as well as the poetry of* 
these, is simple in the extreme. The Scotch tunes 
have a sweetness which delights every ear unspoiled 
by the complex productions of laborious ingenuity, 
but which ttie Italian master knows not to intermix 
in his boasted composures. And yet, nothing can 
be more natural and easy than the sweet wild wood- 
notes of the Highland swain. 

There are also certain psalm tunes, which, with 
little merit as technical performances, are enabled 
to exdte in the mind a great degree of devotional 
extasy. Those of the hundredth and the hundredth 
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and ibiirtli psalms, arc tlic most popular music in 
Kngland; and they arc no loss adapted to excite a 
spirit of piety and elevate the soul to heaven, than 
lo sooth the ear with their simple melody. 

These observations are adduced with a view to 
recommend the adoption of a taste for simple music, 
among those who study music merely for the en¬ 
tertainment of a domestic circle. It appears to be 
more pleasing to the ear in its natural state, than 
the laboured and complicated productions of the 
professed modern musician ; and experience abun¬ 
dantly proves, that it powerfully afl^ects the heart 
and the imagination. If then it were received in 
those numerous families, where, in the present age, 
music forms a constant diversion, its effect on the 
morals of the people at large would be truly impor¬ 
tant. It would elevate with piety, warm with gene¬ 
rosity, and enlarge and ennoble, correct and purify 
every affection. There is scarcely any sentiment 
which may not be excited, increased, diminished, or 
modiffed by a piece of music, simple enough to be 
strongly expressive. Thus powerful as ''w-cll as 
sweet, It is to be wondered at, as well as regretted, 
that it should be superseded by a species of com- 
plicated harmony, ingenious indeed, in a high 
degree, yet possessing little other claim to attention, 
but as it affords an elegant amusement for a vacant 
hour. Music at present often forms a considerable 
part of female education; and it is to be lamented, 
that an accomplishment, wliich, when properly 
regulated, is most efficacious in filling the young 
^mind with virtuous and generous sentiments, should 
f%rm only an innocent pastime and polite employ¬ 
ment. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, it is really true, 
^ that music seems of late to be addressed to the eye 
as well as to the ear. Dexterity of execution, the 
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wonderfully expeditious motion of the fingers, the 
hand and the arm, cause an equal share of applause 
with the tones of the instrument. He who can 
hold his breath the longest, is proportionably ho¬ 
noured with the longest continuation of plaudits. 
The sweetest shepherd that ever piped on the Doric 
reed, would be Jess applauded than he who can 
make his pipe squeak tor tlfe space of five minutes 
without respiration. The simple lyre of Apollo 
would scarcely engage attention, while the finger 
of a modern was dancing on the strings of a a vio¬ 
loncello. To attain to this stupendous excellence 
of rapid execution, requires the unremitted labour 
of a life; while a much less degree of application 
would enable a performer to ravish and captivate 
the heart, if the natural feelings were not superseded 
by acquired taste. 

It is often urged as a reason for neglecting the 
study and performance of music, that to excel in 
it, or to play in such a manner as not to offend a 
judge, requires a portion of time incompatible with 
an attention to more valuable acquirements. To 
arrive at this surprising expedition, this musical 
legerdemain, it is indeed necessary to do little 
else than scrape and pipe. But a comparatively» 
moderate dexterity is sufficient to effect all the 
great purposes of music, those of moving the pas¬ 
sions in the cause of virtue, and of exciting senti¬ 
ments of manly pleasure. Fortunately, the simple 
music, which is to produce these desirable effects, is 
the most easily performed. The most powerful 
influence of music ever known, is recorded in the 
volumes of antiquity; but it is certain, that the 
musical instruments of antiquity were simple in so 
great^a degree, that it has perplexed the modern 
musician to discover how they were capable of 
producing a tolerable harmony. Yet the feats of 
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Timotbeus, though astonishing, arc thought by 
nuiny not to have been fabulous. He, indeed, who 
looks into the opcra-liousc, after reading Dryden^s 
Ode, will be induced, from the vacant countenance 
and sleepy eye, to judge tliat tlie musical art of 
'rirnotheus may be numbered among the lost arts in 
which antiquity excelled, and which the moderns 
ambitiously, yet vainly, imitate. 

To produce the full cfl'ect of music, it is neces¬ 
sary that the sister art, which operates in conjunc¬ 
tion with it, should not be united by a forced alli¬ 
ance. (rood poctr}^ and good music, each of which 
is separately powerful, acquire, bj' a proper union, 
an irresistible force over the Imiiian heart. Ycl 
every one knows, that many a fine piece of music 
is deformed by the most wretched rhymes that were 
ever tagged by a hungry poetaster. Songs we have 
in abundance, written by authors of acknowledged 
excellence; and it is surely a want of spirit to adopt, 
in preference to these, the nonsense which n musi¬ 
cian has purchased in Grub-street, to be accompa¬ 
nied by hig excehent melody. It is indeed to be 
wished, that the "superior poets of the age would 
combine with the best composers of music, and do 
lioiiour to themselves, and to the arts they love, in 
cementing, by the liberal communication of mutual 
assistance, so natural and desirable a union as that 
of music and poetry. 
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No. LXXII. On the hcst Method of cxciling in 
Boi/s the Symplotns of Literary Genjus* 


Tif vr tender sensibility wliich alivays accompanies 
true genius, often lays opcn^tlie heart to such oar1v 
i»uj)ression's as arc very unfavourable to a virtuous 
and prudential conduct. Many parents have there¬ 
fore expressed a wish, that their sons might possess 
a plain understanding, without any of that fine and 
susceptible delicacy wliich is supposed to constitute 
a genius. • 

ilut it appears to me, that this glorious gift of 
heaven ought not to be so lightly esteemed. To bo 
superior to other men in the superior part of man, 
the mind ; to perceive external nature with greater 
acuteness than others; to possess the powers of 
memory, reflection, imagination, to a fuller extent, 
and to be more feelingly alive to all the atfections 
of the heart, what is it but to have been favoured by 
heaven u jjh a more cxcellqnt nature, to liavc been 
rendered capable of distinguished happiness, and of 
communicating good in an effectual and extensive 
manner to the world at large? Not to wish for 
such a condition as this, nor to be thankful for it 
when it has fallen to ourselves or our children, is a 
degree of ingratitude humiliating to humanity. 

And if it be true, that genius is exposed to pecu¬ 
liar dangers at an early age, 1 would not infer, that 
genius is not to be desired, but that the moral con¬ 
duct of him, in whom it appears, should**be kept 
under the restraints of parental authority, un<» 
(Common strictness of discipline and vigilance of ob¬ 
servation. It is not sufficient merely to give moral 
vautioDs, but actual restraints must be imposed^ 
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for, after all the boasts of moraf philosophy, the 
most effectual method of restraining young people 
from vice» is to watch them circumspectly, to keep 
them at home, and at a distance from temptation. 
That susceptibility of temper, which, when unres¬ 
trained, leads to vicious habits and indulgencies, 
will strongly attach itself to all tliat is laudable and 
lovely, if care is taken, tltat nothing but what is truly 
so be allow'ed to solieit the attention. Elegant 
letters will furnish a variety of delightful objects, 
capable of engrossing both the aflections and the 
imagination, so long as the allurements of the 
senses are, as much as possible, removed from the 
view. 

Genius then being an endowment most desirable, 
and not necessarily attended either with misconduct 
or misfortune, 1 shall think myself usefully employed 
in attempting to point out a few methods which may 
contribute to excite it. The flint must be struck in 
a proper manner, and with proper materials, before 
the latent spark can be eflcited. 

Instead of exercising the understanding only at a 
very early age, 1 think, a very considerable share of 
attention should be paid to the cultivation of the 
fancy. For this purpose, the most entertaining 
story-books should be read as an amusement. The 
more romantic, the better adapted to the purpose. 
The popular histories of giants and fairies, enchanted 
CAStles, and ideal beings of uncouth form, and what¬ 
ever strongly strikes the imagination, or deeply 
affects the heart, is calculated to vivify the latent 
seeds of embryo genius. Many of tliose little books, 
which are sold by itinerant pedlars to children 
and servants, and which are thought too despicable 
to deserve the attention of the learned, have con- 
stiiuied the mental food of our sublimest writers 
in the age of infancy. Not only the old romances, 
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but the common"historical ballads of rudest compo* 
fiition^ have been read with delight by our best 
poets. The works of Shakspearo bear evident 
marks of that species of reading in which he took 
pleasure. His witchos, his magicians, his ghosts, 
and all those airy nothings to whicji he gave a local 
habitation and a name, owe their origin to the 
poet’s feeding his fancy on the romantic and super¬ 
stitious writings of tlie darkf‘r ages. It appears too, 
that Milton was extensively acquainted with ro¬ 
mances, and that he felt a peculiar pleasure in their 
perusal. The examples of such men powerfully 
confirm the propriety of that mode of exciting ge¬ 
nius which I principally recommend. 

But this sort of books must be placed in the 
hands of children merely as matter of entertain¬ 
ment; and, if they do not take delight in them, 
they must be laid aside for a more convenient 
season. U w^ould be ridiculous to read them as a 
task, and would indeed frustrate the intention; for 
it is the delight which they afford to the infant 
fancy, which constitutes their principal utility. 
They are found, for the most part, to be particu¬ 
larly adapted to the curious and inexperienced mind 
of children: they are read with ihe closest atten¬ 
tion ; they enable the soul to feel its lively energies 
expanding to strength and maturity; and they ope¬ 
rate on the pregnant mind like a warm vernal shower 
on a fertile held. 

« 

It must indeed be allowed that> with all their fas¬ 
cinating power over the young imagination, they 
sometimes exhibit nonsense and futility. Many 
parents and instructors will therefore object to the 
perusal of them. If these, however, may be rejected, 
yet I think it absolutely necessary, that some books 
of similar effect should be substituted in their place; 

VOL. XLIl. If 
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and 1 cannot help thinking, that none arc better 
suited to the purpose tlmn those of Milton and 
Shakspeare. An objector may urge, that a young 
boy will often be at a loss to understand them. 
13ut let not this be regarded, l^et him read on> 
and pass over what he docs not understand, without 
impeding his progress, lie will of course under¬ 
stand them better on every subsequent reading; 
and bis genius will be called forth much more 
powerfully, by dwelling on what he understands, 
and receiving a proper impression from it, than by 
stopping to develope diHicultics with the coldness 
of a critic. 

Simple narrative, and pathetic poetry, is Indeed 
so pleasing to the pure and unvitiated minds of 
boys, that it can scarcely fail to excite their portion 
of genius, if they possess any; but there are also 
many works in prose capable of producing the same 
eUcct. Rousseau has recommended Robinson Cru¬ 
soe. I entirely agree with him, on the peculiar 
propriety of feeding the young mind with a book 
so interesting, and so easy of comprehension. Don 
Quixotte may be recommended for the same pur¬ 
pose. Oriental talcs, such as abound in the perio¬ 
dical essayists, are peculiarly proper. Old Runyan’s 
Pilgrim s Progress, though a strange performance, 
Tcry powerfully affects the fancy, and may be used 
with great advantage, in accomplishing the purpose 
of exciting genius. The Arabian Nights Enter¬ 
tainments, the Tales of the Genii, and the Death of 
Abel, though they may not be entirely approved by 
a^pature understanding and taste, are well calcu¬ 
lated to kindle a flame in the bosoms of boys; but, 
perhaps, no book would be found to afford better 
passages for this purpose than the Bible, if a little 
care were taken, by the superintendants of educa- 
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lion, to select those parts, which arc so beautifully 
distinguished for simple sublimity and unaffected 
pathos. 


No. LXXllI. On the Reasonableness of the Anti* 

quarian Taste. 


The baneful effects of those prejudices^ whicli the 
mind forms from an early anti wrong association of 
ideas, have been often felt and lamented in the 
several departments of morals, of science, and of 
religion. They have been experienced in a similar 
manner, though indeed with less injury to society, 
in a province, where the want of adequate objects 
to excite jealousy and passion might be supposed 
•to preclude their operation in the studies of huma¬ 
nity and polite letters. To the influence of unjust 
prepossession, it must be attributed, that some 
kinds of literary pursuits, indisputably innocent at 
least, such as is the study of ar^iquitics, have been 
attacked with all the shafts of pointed ridicule. 

One circumstance, which has contributed to ex¬ 
tenuate the value of researches into antiquity is, a 
very exalted opinion of the scientific attainments of 
the present age. If progressive improvement is 
universally, and in every instance, the consequence 
of progressive years, the opinion and the result of 
it might perhaps be well founded. 13ut though it 
must be allowed, that the advancement of valuable 
science has been disproportionably rapid within the 
space of the last two or three centuries; though the 
invention of printing, of the compass, and of many 
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auxiliary instruments, and the dilFusion of a liberal 
f;pirit, have facilitated modern inquiries of every 
kind, and consequently accumulated a sum of know¬ 
ledge, which preceding ages could scarcely hope 
to obtain; yet it must bo considered, that in the 
long interval of mental darkness which preceded 
these inventions, many liistorical events must have 
happened, many practices prevailed, many modes 
of convenience have been adopted, which it may 
concern mankind to know, but which cannot be 
recalled but by the labours of the antiquary. The 
general light enjoyed by the present age is strong 
and diffusive; but it cannot illuminate these distant 
periods, unless its beams are concentered upon 
them. I'he rays of the sun are abundantly suffi¬ 
cient to guide our steps on the surface of the 
earth; but he who investigates the subterraneous 
cavern must have recourse to the assistance of the 
lamp. 

'Ihe deep researches of our modern scholars have 
sometimes tlirovrn additional light on scriptural 
subjects, and have had no inconsiderable influence 
in dissipating the doubts of the sceptical. The dis¬ 
covery and explanation of a medal by a most inge¬ 
nious illustrator of ancient mythology, have exhi¬ 
bited to the deist a very powerful confirmation of 
the scriptural account of the deluge. It is certainly 
ail erroneous judgment which has censured the stu¬ 
dies of the medallist as nugatory. To ancient coins, 
gems, and medals, learning in general is greatly 
indebted, and history owes some of its most authentic 
records. Ail the usual materials to which writing 
has been committed are of a perishable nature, ex¬ 
posed to irrecoverable destruction from a thousand 
slight accidents, and inevitably doomed to perish, 
after a short period, by the corrosion of time. But 
the inscription on the faithful metal has been pre* 
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served, without injury, from the earliest periods of 
civilization. To seem to pay a veneration to ru$t» 
and to estimate the current coin at less than the 
mutilated brass or copper of a Roman emperor, may 
appear ridiculous to him, who has not duly considered 
the extensive utiiit}' of these acquisitions; but he 
who has observed light reiiocted from an apparently 
contemptible coin, on history sacred and profane^ 
will respect the laudable though singular pursuit of 
tiie virtuoso. 

Nor will it be found, that in subjects of compara¬ 
tively less importance than the truth of religion, 
and the authenticity of historical information, the 
result of the antiquary's labour is destitute of utility. 
He must have formed n very inadequate idea of the 
powers and the energy of the human intellects, who 
imagines that nothing was produced, even in the 
darkest ages, by the ciforts of native ingenuity, 
worthy the adoption of a more refined period. Not 
only ill science, but in pcditics and osconomics, in 
the less splendid arts, which administer to conve¬ 
nience and enjoyment, mucli information may be 
derived, by careful search, from times which have 
been in general neglected, as affording nothing to 
repay the labour of attention. This at least is cer¬ 
tain, that whatever they afford of real use can only 
be elicited from the embarrassment in which it is 
entangled by the sagacious antiquary. The igno¬ 
rance of tlie ages in question necessarily occasioned 
a paucity of written memorials. Few and imperfect 
as these have been, nothing but unwearied perseve¬ 
rance, joined to great penetrationi could draw them 
^from their obscure repositories, and give them a 
sufficient degree of perspicuity. It is happy for 
mankind, that the love of antiquities is a passion 
wliich operates with no inconsiderable violence. 
Nothing less could stimulate the laborious student 
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to such long and painful investigations, as are oflcn 
ncccssur}'' to procure satisfactory information. He, 
however, who has perseverance enough to surmount 
all difliculties, whicli oppose his progress in a dark 
and rugged path, ought to be vindicated from the 
censures, of raillery, however futile liis discovery 
may sometimes appear to a superhcial observer. 
Many of our most Ojicellent principles in the laws 
of England, many of our envied political institutions 
owe their origin to feudal times; to those times 
•which the classical scholar is tempted to overlook 
as presenting little to exercise ai^d reward ingenuity. 
l>ut It may reasonably be concluded, that they who 
could devise legal and civil modes of judging and 
acting avowedly worthy the imitation of the most 
improved ages, were often equally successful in 
their other inventions. In developing these, the 
antiquary sometimes finds, and perhaps dwells upon, 
Jess imj)ortant matters, wdiich are only entertaining; 
but he is no more to be condemned than the voya¬ 
ger, who slops to contemplate the curiosities which 
occur in his passage, yet, at the same time, forgets 
not the place or object of his destination. 

It has been rnistakingly supposed, that the stu¬ 
dies of the antiquary are destitute of entertainment. 
To the lover of them, they unquestionably have af¬ 
forded pleasure, even under the most disadvanta¬ 
geous circumstances; but, in the present age, they 
have also entered on a department, which engages 
the attention of the general scholar, and the man of 
taste and polite learning. They have been em¬ 
ployed in recovering from antient manuscripts and 
scarce books, the poetry of our forefathers; and he 
who is most averse from the more dry and recondite 
researches, must acknowledge his obligations to. 
those who have judiciously compiled the relies 
of our ancient poetry. 
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Obvious as appears the utility of inquiring into 
the obscure scenes of remote antiquity, it has given 
rise to sarcasm and ridicule. Circumstances, it 
must be confessed, have sometimes arisen, which 
seem to justify some degree of raillery. For it is 
true that, in the course of various and profound re¬ 
searches, many collateral discoveries will be made, 
whose sole utilit}' consists in the gratiheatidn of 
curiosity. A common utensil, of little dignity or 
use, has sometimes exercised the conjectural in¬ 
genuity of the antiquary, to the diversion of those 
who have not imbibed a congenial spirit. But 
liowevcr contemptible the discovery of trifling ob¬ 
jects may have been, wlieil considered in itself, it 
has acquired a degree of value by the general and 
probable consequences. It has often led to objects 
of real importance, by suggesting hints, which 
might never have occurred, had not the inquiry 
been commenced and prosecuted with vigour. And 
the maxim established in a less liberal pursuit, that 
the smallest gains are not to be neglected by him 
who endeavours to amass a fortune, must be steadily 
attended to in a successful pursuit of knowledge. 

And, indeed, allowing that many of the results 
of antiquarian sagacity are not of high importance, 
yet will not this concession tend to render the study 
of antiquities a contemptible employment. It is a 
fruitful source of the pleasures of imagination. 
That lively faculty of the human mind is greatly 
delighted with the effort it makes in returning back 
to past ages, in being intimately conversant with 
manners and characters totally different from the 
present, in bringing back to view scenes that have 
long vanished, and tracing the progress of human 
improvements from their embryo state to their com¬ 
parative maturity. 

That which affords thii species and degree of 
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pleasure is highly worthy of cultivation. For it may 
with justice be asserted, that they who judge scarcely 
any thing worthy of serious pursuit which is not at¬ 
tended with evident and palpable profit, arc too se¬ 
vere in their restrictions. Their conceptions are 
certainly too limited when they circumscribe advan¬ 
tage within the bounds of personal* or even public 
emolument. Every intellectual effort, which calls 
oft’the attention from less*refined avocations; every 
liberal study, which furnishes an innocent pl(*asuic, 
is useful, as it is favouraI)lc to virtue, and adds to 
the number of safe indulgences. 


No. LXXIV. Objections to the Studi/ of Antiquities 
uihen imj)roperly pursued. 


To arraign any part of those studies, which exercise 
the talents of the liberal and ingenious, is by no 
means a desirable province. Under certain circum¬ 
stances, and with due restrictions, they are all laud¬ 
able in a high degree. But since excellence admits 
gradations, and since even estimable qualities and 
virtuous exertions, are rendered blamoable by ex¬ 
cess, it becomes expedient to point out the line 
which separates fictitious from real utility, and to 
rescind Uiose redundancies, which, like a morbid 
excrescence on a beautiful body, superinduce de¬ 
formity on grace, and give an alloy to intrinsic value. 
Such an attempt, instead of extenuating, will tend 
to enhance the worth of those things which are 
really valuable. 

These ideas will perhaps justify us in reviewing 
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the objections which may be made to the pursuits 
of the antiquary. Though these pursuits arc un¬ 
questionably too respectable to be condemned in 
general, yet their perversion and their excess afford 
ample scope fur liberal censure. 

That the studies of the antiquary have afforded 
matter for comic ridicule is not to be wondered at, 
when it is considered, with how serious an air he 
has usually descanted on trifling subjects. An im¬ 
plement originally contemptible, and rendered still 
more worthless by decay, no sooner falls into the 
hands of the admirer of ancient remains, than it 
excites a degree of admiration, approaching to ido¬ 
latry, and furnishes matter for a profound disser¬ 
tation. Many fanciful conjectures arc formed, a 
thousand collateral hints suggested, and a decisive 
sentence at last pronounced, with all the formal 
process of dictatorial authority. After all the learn¬ 
ing displayed, and sagacity exerted, it not unusually 
happens, that a spectator, under the guidance of 
common sense, discovers, that what has given rise 
to so much discussion is of modern fabric and inven¬ 
tion, accidentally or artfully disguised. Among 
the various modes of acquiring money invented by 
the restless mind of man, it lias been one to imitate 
the effects of time, to make an artificial rust, to ac¬ 
celerate decay, and deceive the antiquary. 

I'cw studies arc so much exposed to the delusion 
of forgery as those of antiquities. Though tlic an¬ 
tiquary has sometimes made his palate the criterion 
of a genuine rust, and has been able to taste the dif¬ 
ference between Itoman or Attic eerugoy and the so- 
‘ phisticated pollution of the modern counterfeit; yet, 
by the temporary indisposition of the organs of 
taste, he has often been known to admit into his in¬ 
valuable collection pieces of less valuCj^and of less 
antiquity, than the lowest coin of the current specie. 
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Many an Otho has boon fabricated by a modern 
copper-smithy who has turned his base metal to good 
account, by converting it into the twelve Ctesars. 
And a piece of brass, cried down as too base to 
pass with the stump of a modern monarch, has 
become current and valuable as the coin of a Roman 
emperor. 

Nor is a full dependonoe to be placed on those 
archives and written memorials, on the authenticity 
of which modem history most confideDtly relies. 
An instance of the facility with which an appearance 
of antiquity can be given to the parchment, has oc¬ 
curred in our own times and country. The late 
ingenious, but unfortunate author of the pretended 
poems of llowlie, was able not only to imitate the 
modes of writing which prevailed among our an¬ 
cestors, but to colour the parchment with the spu¬ 
rious marks of antiquity, in so artful a manner, as 
to deceive even those who were conversant in an¬ 
cient writings, and who were justly esteemed for 
their superior penetration. And the misfortune is, 
that as the love of antiquities becomes more pre¬ 
valent, the multitude of such impositions increases 
from the hope of additional reward. The pleasure 
which some have found in successful deception has 
given rise to wanton forgery; and, while a great 
share of attention continues to be paid to the re¬ 
lics of past ages, such deceits will abound, be¬ 
cause they are easy to invent, and are productive 
of gain. They who are best able to repay the la¬ 
bours of ingenious research, are often most exposed 
to the delusions of the artful, by that degree of san¬ 
guine ardour which they possess, and which is 
wholly incompatible with the exercise of discern¬ 
ment. 

To asscr| that history has seldom received valua- 
Jble light from the studies of the antiquary, is to 
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indulge in declamatory invective at the expense of 
veracity. And yet it must be confessed, that the 
accession to real and important knowledge has 
ficarcely been proportionate to the labour exerted. 
Cluriosity has been abundantly gratilied; but it does 
not appear, that many of the discoveries which have 
afibrded pleasure, have been attended with any other 
consequence greatly observable. It does not appear, 
that much light lias been deftved from them for the 
direction of manual arts, for the illustration of phy¬ 
sical phienomena, for the regulation of manners, for 
the embellishment, or for the accommodation of life. 
That degree of ingenuity and perseverance^ which 
might have made valuable improvements in all these « 
departments, hasbeen often wasted in dull Musa^ums, 
and lavished away in producing unsatisfactory con¬ 
jectures on subjects, where even obvious truth would 
be unimportant. The boasted information of ancient 
coins and marbles is for the most part imperfect, 
often equivocal, and sometimes unintelligible. The 
perspicacious eye of an antiquary has indeed dis* 
covered inscriptions satisfactory to himself,but which 
could neither be seen nor acknowledged by the 
more obtuse vision of a common observer. Inscrip¬ 
tions thus ambiguous, and information thus obscure, 
though it may give scope for ingenious conjecture, 
and amuse the curious, can seldom aftbrd solid sup¬ 
port, or give clear illustration to the page of history. 

With respect to the collector of that kind of re¬ 
lics, which were at first of no value, are attended 
with no useful consequence near or remote, and 
derive all their power of exciting esteem from the 
marks of that duration, which has occasioned their 
* decay, he certainly has done discredit to the study 
of antiquities. He has pursued trifles with an ar¬ 
dour justifiable only in important business, and con¬ 
sumed time and ingenuity in effecting no adequate 
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purpose. By the discerning part of mankind, he 
will be classed in tlie same rank with the admirer 
of a trinket, the hunter of a butterfly, the cultivator 
of a flower, and the connoisseur in mosses. Such 
pursuits we acknowledge to be harmless, and tho 
praise usually terminates in that single epithet, lie 
who venerates a contemptible relic is actuated 
with a degree of the pilgrim's superstition, less per¬ 
nicious indeed in its eflects, but scarcely less absurd 
in its principle. 

But let not the justice of liberal and candid cen¬ 
sure be disgraced by indiscriminate and general in¬ 
vective. From tlic researches of those who have 
brought to light the antiquities of ancient Greece 
and Rome, from our own Potter and a Kennet, our 
scholastic studies derive daily assistance. It is easy 
to enumerate the names of many, who have very 
successfully laboured in this department. Our own 
country can display a long list of illustrious anti¬ 
quaries, who have judiciously trodden in the foot¬ 
steps of a Camden, (a Leland, and a Ilearnc. it 
must at the same time be lamented, that it can ex¬ 
hibit a great number, who, by perverting the pur¬ 
suit, have rendered it ridiculous. 

Raillery and censure are perhaps more frequently 
misplaced and ill-directcd than applause. They 
have often been carried to excess, and pointed at 
wrong objects, when they have chosen tlie study of 
antiquities for the display of their poignancy. The 
attack should only be levelled at abuses and per¬ 
version. The correction of these will restore its 
proper dignity to the study of antiquities, and cause 
the shafts of ridicule, which have been successfully 
tlirown at it, to recoil on the aggressors. The re¬ 
sult will be, that the attention, which is due to real 
excellence and experienced utility, will cease to be 
paid to objects which possess only an imaginary 

t 
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value, derived from an equivocal or supposititious 
source, the ideal merit of a long duration. 


No. LXXV. On the Necessity of an Aliention to 
Things as Ucell as JJuoks, exemplified in the ln» 
stance of a Fellow of' a College^ In a Letter, 


Sir; 

AfTEtt thirty years constant residence at the uni¬ 
versity, I thought myself supremely happy, when I 
was at last ])resented by my college to a living worth 
two hundred a year. During so long a period, S 
had treasured up many ideas for the regulation of 
my future conduct, and congratulated myself, that 
my theory was now to be reduced to practice. 

1 found my parsonage house a large antiquated 
building, in a delightful situation, and capable of 
very great improvement. I had been used to see 
every thing around me in the best order, and had 
acquired a love of external decency in all the ar¬ 
ticles of dress and habitation. 1 sent therefore 
without hesitation for the builder, and gave him an 
unlimited order to repair every thing in a style of 
becoming elegance. The work was done entirely 
to my mind, and I had nothing to find fault with 
but the bill, which came to three times the sum 
.mentioned in the estimate, and almost exhausted 
the little savings of a collegiate life. 

]My garden was laid out in gravel walks inter¬ 
secting each other at right angles, and its only or¬ 
naments were a few yew-trees clipped into peacocks. 

VOL. XLH. i 
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I orJureJ every tree and plant to be rooted up, the 
walks to be turned to scrpcRtinc, and the whole to 
be planted with tlio most beautiful shrubs. A close 
of about an acre .it the bottom lay so contiguous^ 
that it tempted me to add it to the garden. No 
labour or ingenuity v as spared, and 1 own 1 felt a 
little satisfaction in a cmisciousncss of possessing ^ 
the grounds about ipe in a taste superior to the 
Ksquire himself. In the ardour of reformation it 
did not occur, that I was not only expending more 
than 1 could aftbrd, bnt involving myself in a neces¬ 
sity of keeping an additional and skilful servant, 
constantly to superintend my improvements. I had 
neglected utility for ornaruciUs, and liad planted 
the hr and the laurel instead of the fruit-tree and 
the pot-herb. After incurring some ridicule of the 
neighbourhood, I was obliged to change my shrub¬ 
bery to a cabbage-garden, and to resume my close 
as pasture-ground for my poney. 

I no sooner settled, than it was suggested to me, 
by an attorney who wanted business, that my living 
was w'orth much more than I should receive, and 
that I owed it to myself and successors to receive 
the tythes in kind. 1 entered on the project with 
great zeal, built a barn, and bought a cart; but in 
a meeting of farmers, not one of whom could read 
or write his own name, I was talked out ofttho, 
scheme, and prevailed on to let m^ living for life, 
twO'thirds under its real value. 

I had ever entertained exalted ideas of the utility 
and pleasure of old English hospitality, and haU 
promised myself a plentiful table w^henever 1 should , 
become master of a house. The best of wines, the 
best of provisions were brought to it, and these 
were allurements that prevented the pbssibility of. 
uts being deserted. The neighbouring gentlemen 
liked bodi ray port and ale, and I was so bappy as 
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to give them satisfaction with my Madeira ; a cir¬ 
cumstance which, though it pleased them and me 
at the time, was a subject of some uneasiness to my 
winc-nicrchant, who found that a pipe a year was 
a great tax on an annual income of two hundred 
pounds. 

The baker’s, butcher's, and malster’s bills were a 
kind of manuscripts never met with in the Uodleiun, 
and to the perusal of which T was quite unused. I 
had much rather have collated a dozen Greek copies, 
than have cast up a sum consisting of a dozen articles. 
This disinclination soon introduced a perplexity in 
my accounts, which 1 was too indolent to unravel, 
till at last an accumulation of debt required a de¬ 
gree of (economy to which my spirit could not 
without difficulty submit. 

1 had been used for thirty years to scarcely any 
interruption, save the tinkling of the chapel and 
the dinner bell, and could not help being disgusted 
at the noise of servants, and the bustle of a family. 
Amid the din, which was seldom interrupted, how 
often did I wish myself transported to the blissful 
region of the common room fire-side! Delightful 
retreat, where never female showed her head since 
the days of the founder! 

There was one circumstance attending my new. 
situation, which, though only an imaginary evil, 
gave me at first a sensible mortification. As a senior 
fellow, 1 was a little monarch within the verge of 
my college. The statutes had required, that per¬ 
sons of the lower degrees should pass before mo, 
nay, stand in the quadrangle whenever I was pre¬ 
sent, with heads uncovered. From this general 
obeisance, and from many other circumstances, 1 
had been led to conceive njyself a person of great 
importance. I was so, indeed, in the circumscribed 
limits of my society. 11 ut the misfortune was, that 
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1 could not easily tree myself from the consciousness 
of it when no longer a member, and expected a 
similar degree of deference from all I met, which 
cannot be paid in tlie busy world without incon> 
vcniencc. 

Though by no means remarkable for diffidence 
at college, I felt myseif aw^kvvard and uneasy, when 
admitted into the company of those who were styled 
the polite. 1 liad tlfought and read upon most 
subjects, yet I found my remarks less attended to 
in a fasliioiiablc circle than those of the confessedly 
illiterate. Matter 1 possessed; but the manner 
was wanting. That easy kind of trifling, which 
pleases without fatiguing the attention of the super¬ 
ficial, was not among my academical acquirements. 
Thus, with a great inclination, and some ability to 
join in general conversation and intercourse, 1 was 
almost reduced to a state of solitude, and wished in 
vain for the frank and good-natured associates of 
the common room. 

Upon the whole, my condition is far less happy 
and less respectable, than 1 had reason to expect. 
I have discovered, when it is almost too late, that I 
had conflned my views within too narrow limits, by 
attending only to the affairs of a college. 1 have 
learned the necessity of studying things with all the 
attention paid to an abstruse science; and will re¬ 
commend it to those, whose prospects in life are 
similar to mine, to devote some part of their time 
to the consideration of common affairs; of a few 
mechanic arts, such as concern building, repairing, 
gardening; of agriculture, and of the manners of 
husbandmen, with whom, in the business of tythes, 
they will be obliged to negotiate. They will thus 
not only spend the close of their lives with more 
pleasure to themselves, but will more effectually -ac¬ 
complish the ends of the clerical profession. 
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or the imprudence of a contrary conduct, I stand 
a melancholy instance. 1 am left alone, at a time 
when the amusement of companions is most wanted 
to help out the last stage in the journey of life. 1 
am both deserted and dofrauded. I remain in a 
total ignorance of the world, at a period when others 
are become wise by experience; and 1 am involved 
in the mistakes of youth, wiDiout its amiable quali^ 
ties to palliate them. 


No. LXXVI. Oh the Injluencc (>/ Fashion. 


They who are exempted by their elevated coridi-^ 
cion from the confinement of commercial and pio« 
fessional life, involve themselves in voluntary slavery 
l^y engaging in the service of the tyrant fashion. 
They arc compelled to abstain from actions in them- 
fielves pleasing and innocent, however strong their 
inclination to them, because the caprice of some 
distinguished character has prohibited them by in's 
example. Like the dull#t of animals, they are 
driven round the same circle, from which once to 
deviate would subject them to an appellation of all 
others the most formidable. To be called profligate, 
'^extravagant, intemperate, or even wicked, might be 
tolerated with patience ; but who could bear to live 
. with the epithet of ungentcel ? 

People of fashion, once admitted to this honour¬ 
able title, form a little world of their own, and learn 
to look down upon all others as beings of a eubordi- 
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natc nature. It is then a natural question, In what 
does this superiority consist? It arises not from 
learning, for the most illiterate claim it, and arc in¬ 
dulged in the claim; it arises not from virtue, for 
the most vicious are not excluded. Wealth, beauty, 
birth, and elegance, are not the only qualifications 
for it, because many enjoy it who have no just pre¬ 
tension to either, and many are excluded who pos¬ 
sess them all. It seems to be a combination of 
numbers, under two or three leaders in high life, 
who agree to imitate each other, and to maintain, 
by the majority of voices, and the effrontery of 
pride, that all they do is proper, and all they say is 
sensible; that their dress is becoming, their man¬ 
ners polite, their houses tasteful, their furniture, 
their carriages, all that appertains to them, the very 
quintessence of real beauty. Those who come not 
within the pale of their jurisdiction, they condemn 
with papal authority to perpetual insignificance. 
They stigmatise them by wholesale, as people whom 
nobody knows, as the scum of the earth, as born 
only to minister to their pride, and to supply the 
wants of their luxury. 

Groundless are the pretensions of this confe¬ 
deracy, no pains are avoided to become an adopted 
member. For this, the stripling squanders his patri¬ 
mony, and destroys his constitution. For this, the 
virgin bloom of innoc^ce and beauty is withered 
at the vigils of the card-table. For this, the loss of 
integrity, and public infamy, are willingly incurred; 
and it is agreed by many, that it were better to go 
out of the world, than to live in it and be un-' 
fashionable. 

If this distinction is really valuable, and if the 
happiness or misery of life depends upon obtaining 
or losing it, 4hen are the thousands who walk the 
private path of life, objects of the sincerest pity. 
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Some consolation must be devised for the greater 
part of the community who have never breathed 
the atmosphere of St. James’s, nor embarrassed 
their fortunes, nor ruined their health, in pursuit of 
this glorious elevation. Perhaps, on an impartial 
review it will appear, that these are really possessed 
of that happiness which vanity would arrogate to 
itself, and yet only seems*to obtain. 

The middle ranks of mankind are the most vir¬ 
tuous, the best accomplished, and the most capable 
of enjoying the pleasures and advantages which fall 
to the lot of human nature. It is not the least of 
these, that they are free from the necessity of at¬ 
tending to those formalities, which engross the at¬ 
tention and waste the time of the higher classes, 
without any adequate return of solid satisfaction. 
Horace, who was far less illustrious by his birth and 
station, than by his elegance of manners, was wont 
to congratulate himself, that he could ride on a little 
mule to the remotest town of Italy without ridicule 
Of molestation; while his patrons could hardly move 
a step, but with the unwieldy pomp of an equipage 
and retinue. The single article of dress, which, 
when splendid, requires the labour and attention of 
many hours, becomes a wretched task to those \|rho 
wish to employ their time with honour, with im¬ 
provement, with pleasure, and the possibility of a 
satisfactory retrospection. 

Visits of form, of which every one complains, yet 
to which every on^ in some measure submits, are 
absolutely necessary to keep up the union of the 
fashionable confederacy. The more numerous, the 
more honourable. To be permitted to spend five 
minutes, or to leave a card at the houses of half the 
inhabitants of the politer streets, is a felicity which 
compensates all the trouble of attendance and 
tedious preparation. To behold a train of coaches, 
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some perhaps with curonots on their sides, crowding 
to their door; to hear the fulminations of a skilful 
footman, are joys of which the inhabitants of a rural 
retreat has little conception, hut which delightfully 
affect the fine I’eelings of those who are made of 
purer clay, and honoured with the name of fashion¬ 
able. 

From this severe pcrrecution, the man who as¬ 
pires not at such lioiiours is happily free. He visits 
his friend and neighbour, because he feels friendly 
sentiments for liiin, and is received with cordiality. 
Tlie intervals of company he can devote to study, 
and to the pursuit of business and amusement; for 
liis communications with his friends require not all 
the long and preparatory trouble of fiishionable for¬ 
mality. Ill the unreserved pleasures of conversation, 
he looks \vith reciprocal pity on the clubs in St. 
.lames's-strcct, nor envies those uho knock at a 
hundred doors in an evening, and who possess the 
glorious privilege of sitting half an hour in the com¬ 
pany of those, whose profession supplies the place 
of sincerity. 

The cftects of fashion constitute, in the moral 
world, very w'onderful phamomena. Fasliion can 
transform aeformity to beauty, and beauty to de¬ 
formity. When we view the dresses in a nicture- 
galiery, wc are tempted to ridicule the shocking 
taste of our grandfatliers and grandmothers; and 
yet there is not the least doubt, but that they ap¬ 
peared beautiful and becomitig when they were 
end that the garb of the spectator, who now 
ensures them, w’ould have been then equally ridi¬ 
culous. During the short period of a life, the 
fluctuations of taste are strikingly remarkable. A 
small buckle or a large buckle, a short coat or a 
long coat, a high or low Iiead-dresi*, appear in their 
turns, in the course of only a few years, laughably 
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absurd. Manners, books, poetry, painting, building, 
gardening, undergo a similar alteration. The pre¬ 
vailing taste is at the time supposed tube tlie perfect 
taste ; a few years pass, and it is exploded as mon¬ 
strous ; a new one is adopted; that also is soon de¬ 
spised, and the old one, in the capricious vicissitudes 
of the innovating spirit, is once more revived,* to 
repeat its revolution. « 

There is certainly a standard of rectitude in 
manners, decorum, and taste; but it is more easily 
discovered than preserved. The vanity of the great 
and opulent will ever be afiecting new modes, in 
order to increase that notice to which it thinks 
itself entitled. The lower ranks will imitate them 
as soon as they have discovered the innovation. 
Whether right or wrong, beautiful or deformed, in 
the essential nature of things, is of little moment. 
The pattern is set by a superior, and authority will 
at any time countenance absurdity. A hat, a coat, 
a shoe deemed fit to be worn only by a great grand- 
sire, is no sooner put on by a dictator of fashions^ 
than it becomes graceful in the extreme, and is gene¬ 
rally adopted from the first lord of the treasury to 
the apprentice in Houndsditch. 

It must be allowed, indeed, that while Fashiorv 
exerts her arbitrary power in matters which tend 
not to the corruption of morals, or of taste in the 
fine arts, she may be suffered to rule without limita¬ 
tion. But the misfortune is, that, like other poten¬ 
tates, she will encroach on provinces where her juris¬ 
diction is usurped. The variations she is conti¬ 
nually introducing in dress, are of service in pro¬ 
moting commerce. The whims of the rich feed the 
poor. The variety and the restlessness caused by 
the changes in the modes of external embelhshment, 
contribute to please and employ those^hose wealth 
and personal insignificance prevent them from find- 
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ing more mauly objects and more rational entertain- 
tnent. lUit when l!ie same caprice, wluch gives law 
to tfic wardrobe, extends ilseli' to the library ; when 
tlic legislator o1* an a>sombly dictates in the schools, 
regulates religion, a:ul directs education, it is time 
tiiat reason should vindicate her rights against the 
encroachments of folly. 

Yet so fascinating is the influence of general ex- 
fliuplc, that they wlio possess reason in its most im¬ 
proved state, are known to follow fashion with blind 
obedience. The scholar and the philosopher is 
hurried away with the rapidity of the torrent. To 
stand singular, is to present a mark for tlic shafts of 
scorn and malevolence. Ter the sake of ease, there¬ 
fore, men arc induced to join the throng, which they 
must resist without success, but not without receiv¬ 
ing injury in the conflict. Compliance is thought 
%visdom, where opposition is incliicacious. 

With respect to the distinction claimed by people 
of fashion, it is certain, that they who arc elevated 
by station, fortune, and a correspondent education, 
arc often distinguished by a peculiar elegance of 
manners resulting from their improvements. But 
this ought not to inspire pride, or teach them to 
separate from the rest of mankind. It should give 
them a spirit of benevolence, and lead them to pro¬ 
mote the happiness of others, in return for the boun¬ 
tiful goodness of Providence in bestowing on them 
superior advantages, without any peculiar merit of 
their own. Tlu>y should endeavour to convince 
themselves, that the warmest philanthropist is the 
truest gentleman, and that the most becoming 
fa.vhion is to do all the good they can to individuals 
and to society. 
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N(». LXXVII. On non: c Vml a of the Discipline in 
our Eu!ilhh UruvcrMlics, 

O 


Our English universities are lield in high eslcern 
among foreigners; and, ** 11 ) 110011 , considering the 
luiinber of great men, who have received a part of 
their education in tlioni, and their opulent establish¬ 
ments of colleges and professorships, they are really 
respectable. 1 have tlierefore been the more dis¬ 
posed to lament, that the public exercises should be 
so futile and absurd, as to deserve not only the 
severity of censure, but the utmost poignancy of 
ridicule. 

Reverence, it has been justly remarked, is always 
increased by the distance of the object. The world 
at large, who hear of colleges like palaces devoted 
to learning, of princely estates bequeathed for the 
support of professors, of public libraries and schools 
for every science, arc disposed to view the conse¬ 
crated place in which they abound with peculiar 
veneration. Accidental visitors also, who behold 
the superb dining halls, the painted chapels, the 
luxurious common rooms, the elegant enambers, 
and a race of mortals, in a peculiar dress, strutting 
through the streets with a solemn air of importance; 
when they sec all the doctors, both the proctors, 
with all the heads of colleges and halls, in solemn 
procession, with their velvet sleeves, scarlet gowns, 
hoods, black, red, and purple—cannot but be struck 
with the appearance, and are naturally led to con¬ 
clude, that here, at length, wisdom, science, learn¬ 
ing, and whatever else is praiseworthy, for ever 
flourish and abound. 
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Without entering into an invidious and particular 
examination of the subject, we may cursorily ob« 
serve, that after all this pompous ostentation, and 
this profuse expense, the public has not, of late at 
least, been indebted for the greatest improvements 
in science and learning, to all the doctors, both the 

f iroctors, nor to all the heads of colleges and halls 
aid together. That populous university, London, 
and that region of literary labour, Scotland, have 
seized every palm of literary honour, and left the 
sons of Oxford and Cambridge to enjoy substantial 
comforts, in the smoke of the common or combina¬ 
tion room. The bursar’s books are the only manu¬ 
scripts of any value produced in many colleges; and 
the sweets of pensions, exhibitions, 6ncs, fellow¬ 
ships, and petty offices, the chief objects of acade¬ 
mical pursuit. 

If I were to enter into the many laughable absur¬ 
dities of collegiate life and university institutions, 
as they now stand, I should exceed the limits of my 
paper. It is my intention at present onl}' to acquaint 
the public with the exercises, which one celebrated 
seat of the Muses requires, of those who seek the 
envied honour of a Master of Arts degree. I speak 
not from displeasure or resentment; but voluntarily 
incur the odium of many persons attached by inte¬ 
rest and connexions to the universities, with no 
other motive than the desire of removing the dis¬ 
grace of those noble establishments, by exposing 
the futility of the exercises to public animad- 
vmioA, 

-J^he youth, whose heart pants for the honour of a 
£&helor of Arts degree, must wait patiently till 
near four years have revolved. But this time is not 
to be spent idly. No; he is obliged, during this 
period, once to oppose, and once to respond, in dis¬ 
putations held in the public schools—a formidable 
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sound, and a dreadful idea; but, on closer attention, 
the fear will vanish, and contempt supply its place. 

This opposing and responding is termed, in the 
cant of the place, doing generals. Two boys, or 
men, as they call themselves, agree to do generals 
together. The first step in this mighty work is to 
procure arguments. These arc always handed 
down, from generation to generation, on long slips 
of paper, and consist of foolish syllogisms on foolish 
subjects, of the formation or the signification of 
which, the respondent and opponent seldom know 
more than an infant in swaddling cloaths. The next 
step is to go for a liceat to one of the petty officers, 
called the Regent-Master of the Schools, who sub« 
scribes his name to the questions, and receives six¬ 
pence as his fee. When the important day arrives, 
the two doubly disputants go into a large dusty 
room, full of dirt and cobwebs, with walls and 
wainscot decorated with the names of former dispVt- 
tants, who, to divert the tedious hours, cut out their 
names with their penknives, or wrote verses with a 
pencil. Here they sit in mean desks, opposite to 
each other, from one o’clock till three. Not once 
In a hundred times, does any officer enter; and, if 
he does, he hears one syllogism or two, and then 
makes a bow, and departs, as he came and remained, 
in solemn silence. The disputants then return to 
the amusement of cutting the desks, carving their 
names, or reading Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, or 
some other edifying novel. When this exercise is 
duly performed by both parties, they have a right 
to the title and insignia of Sophs ; but not before 
they have been formally created by one of the re« 
gent-masters, before whom they kneel, while he lays 
a volume of Aristotle’s works on their heads, and 
puts on a hood, a piece of black crape, hanging 
from their necks, and down to their heels; Which 

VOL. XLII. K 
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crape, it is expressly onlaincd bj- a statute in this 
case made and provided, shall be plain, and un¬ 
adorned either with wool or with fur. 

And this work done, a great progress is made to¬ 
wards the wished-for honour of'a bachelor’s degree. 
•I'hcre remain only one or two trifling forms, and 
another disputation almost exactly similar to doiri^ 
gcneralsi but called ai^sweting under bachelor, pre¬ 
vious to the awful cxaiiainatioa. 

Every candidate is obliged to be* examined in the 
whole circle of the sciences by three masters of arts^ 
ry his own choice. The examination is to be hekl 
in one of the public schools, and to continue from 
nine o’clock till eleven. "J'hc masters take a most 
solemn oath, that they will examine properly and 
impartially. Dreadful as all this appears, th.rc is 
always found to be more of appearance in it than 
reality; for the greatest dunce usually gets his 
testimonium signed with as much ease and credit as 
the flnest genius. The manner of proceeding is ns 
follows: The poor young man to be examined in 
the sciences often knows no more of them tiian his 
bedmaker, and the masters who examine are some¬ 
times equally unacquainted with such mysteries. 
But schei^nes^ as they arc called, or little books, con¬ 
taining forty or fifty questions on each science, are 
handed down, from age to age, from one to another. 
The candidate to be examined employs three or 
four days in learning these by heart, and the exa- 
mioers, having done the same before him when they 
were examined, know what .questions to ask, and so 
all goes on smoothly. When the candidate has dis¬ 
played his universal knowledge of the sciences, he is 
to display his skill in philology. One of the masters, 
therefore, desires him to construe a passage in some 
Greek or Latin classic, which he docs with no in¬ 
terruption, just 99 he pleases, and as well as he 
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can. The statutes next require, that he sliould 
translate familiar English phrases into Latin. And 
now is the time when the masters show their wit 
and jociilarit}'. Droll questions are put on any sub¬ 
ject, and the puzzled candidate furnishes diversion 
by his aukward embarrassment. 1 have know'n the 
<|uestions on this occasion to consist of an inquiry 
into the pedigree of a ra»e*horse. And it is a 
ciMiimon ([uostion, after asking what is the svninmm 
bmmm of various sects of philosophers, to ask wliat 
is tlie summum bonum^ or chief good, among Oxo¬ 
nians; to which the answ'er is such as Mimnermus 
would give. This familiarity, liowever, only takes 
place when the examiners are pot-companions of the 
candidate, which indeed is usually the case; for it 
is reckoned good management to get acquainted 
with two or three jolly young masters of arts, and 
supply them well with port, previously to the exa¬ 
mination. If the vice-chancellor and proctors 
happen to enter the school, a very uncommon event, 
then a little solemnity is put on, very much to the 
confusion of the masters, as w'cll as of the boy, who 
is sitting in the little box opposite to them. As 
neither the ofHccr, nor any one else, usually outers 
the room (for it is reckoned very ungtnied)^ the 
examiners and the candidates often converse on the 
last drinking-bout, or on horses, or read the news¬ 
paper, or a novel, or divert themselves as well as 
they can in any manner, till the clock strikes eleven, 
when all parties descend, and the testimonium is 
signed by tlie masters. With this testimonium in his 
possession, the candidate is sure of success. The 
day in which the honour is to be conferred arrives ; 
he appears in the Convocation house, he takes an 
ahiuulanco of oaths, pays a sum of money in fees, 
and, aft'-r knoeling down before the vice-chancellor, 
and wliispering a lie, rises up a Bachelor of Arts. 
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And now, if he aspires at higher honours (and 
what emulous spirit can sit down without aspiring 
at them ?) new labours and new difficulties are to 
be encountered during the space of three years. 
He must determine in Lent, he must do quodlibetSy 
he must do austitis, he must declaim twice, he must 
read six solemn lectures, and he must be again exa> 
mined in the sciences, before he can be promoted to 
the degree of Master of Arts. 

None but the initiated can know what determining, 
doing quodltbeis, and doin^ austins mean. 1 have 
not room to enter into u minute description of such 
contemptible minutitE. Let it be sufficient to say, 
that these exercises consist of disputations, and the 
disputations of syllogisms, procured and uttered 
nearly in the same places, time, and manner, as wc 
have already seen them in doing generals. There is, 
however, a great deal of trouble in little formalities, 
such as procuring six-penny liccats, sticking up the 
names on the walls, sitting in large empty rooms by 
yourself, or with some pour wight as ill employed as 
yourself, without any thing to say or do, wearing 
hoods, and a little piece of lambskin with the wool 
on it, and a variety of other particulars too tedious 
and too triding to enumerate. 

The declamations would be a useful exercise, if 
it were not always performed in a careless and eva¬ 
sive manner. The lectures are always called fVall 
Lectures, because the lecturer has no other audience 
but the walls. Indeed, he usually steals a sheet or 
two of Latin out of some old book, no matter on 
what subject, though it ought to be on natural 
philosophy. These he keeps in his pocket, in order 
to take them out and read away, if a proctor should 
come in; but, otherwise, he sits by himself, and 
«olaces himself with a book, not from the Bodleian 
Jfet the circulating library. 
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The examination is performed exactly in the 
same manner as before described ; and, though, re-* 
presented as very formidable, is such a one as a boy 
from a good scliool just entered, might go through 
as well as after a seven years residence. Few how¬ 
ever reside; for the majority are what arc called 
ierm-trotterSf that is, persons who only keep the 
terms for form-sake, or spand six or eight weeks in 
a year in the university, to qualify them for degrees, 
according to the letter of the statutes. 

After all these important exercises and trials, and 
after again taking oaths by \\ holesale, and paying; 
the fees, the academic is honoured «ith a Master’s 
degree, and issues out into the world with this un¬ 
deniable passport to carry him through it with 
credit. 

I'^xcrcises of a nature equally silly and obsolete, 
are performed, in a similar manner, for the other 
degrees; but 1 have neither time nor patience to 
enter into the detail. 

And now 1 seriously repeat, that what I have said 
proceeds from no other motive than a wish to sec 
the glory of the universities unsullied by the dis¬ 
grace of requiring, with ridiculous solemnity, a set 
of childish and useless exercises. They raise no 
emulation, they confer no honour, they promote no 
improvement. They give a great deal of trouble, 
they w'astc much time, and they render the univer¬ 
sity contemptible to its own members. 1 have the 
honour, such as it is, to be a member of the univer¬ 
sity of Oxford, and a master of arts in it. 1 know 
the advantages of the place; but 1 also know its 
more numerous and weighty disadvantages; and the 
confidence the public has already placed in me, 
makes it a duty to inform them of every thing, in 
which the general state of morals and literature is 
greatly concerned. I have done this duty; nor 
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shall I regard the displeasure of all the doctors, 
^ both the proctors, nor of all tiie heads of colleges 
and halls, with their respective societies. 

“ As to the imprudence of this undertaking,” to 
use the words of an able but unfortunate writer, “ I 
confess it to be such, and that I have all along 
proceeded without a single view to my own inter- 
“ cst, without any promise or expectation of the 
“ smallest reward, even that of being presented to 
a Doctor’s degree by the university, in return for 
** all my industry, and the pains which 1 have taken 
** in its behalf. 

** The worldly wise, and the prudent of tliis gene- 
ration, consider things only as they respect their 
temporal interest and advantage, without any r&- 
“ gard to right or wrong, truth or falsehood, any 
** further than they conduce to their corrupt pur- 
poses and selBsh aims. But it is the part of a 
scholar and an honest man to consider things in- 
trinsically, and to make truth, reason, and equity, 
the standards of all bis determinations.’* 


No. LXXVIII. On the Fear of grotoing Old. 


i^Imono the various follies, by which we increase 
the natural and unavoidable miseries of life, is the 
dread of approaching age. The sight of a grey 
hair has often caused a severer pang than the loss 
of a child or a husband. After a certain age, every 
returning birthday is saluted with silent sorrow, 
and we conceal the number of our years with at 
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much solicitude as the consciousness of an atrocious 
crime. 

This weakness arises, in great measure, from a 
defective education. They who have never been 
taught to consider any thing valuable but youth, 
beauty, and dissipating pleasure, will naturally feel 
themselves reduced to a state of despondency, 
when they behold all, for which life appears worth 
possessing, on the eve of departure. That middle 
age, at which all the powers of the mind and body 
are in complete perfection, is loathed as if it were 
the age of decrepitude. The boundaries of life, by 
nature sufficiently circumscribed, arc still farther 
contracted by the empty votary of fashion, and from 
threescore and ten it shrinks to thirty. It has been 
currently reported, that many fashionable beauties 
have expressed a devout wish, that they might not 
survive their thirtieth birth-day. To sink in the 
horizon of the gay world, and to see other suns 
soaring in all the glorious majesty of youth and 
beauty, was more than they imagined their delicate 
natures could possibly sustain. 

But as life is sweet, and death not always ex- 
orable, they and their many imitators will probably 
be inclined to live on, even when they are arrived at. 
the formidable age of thrice ten years. It will then 
be but common charity to endeavour to convince 
them, that there are methods, which may render the 
long and dismal period which is to follow, not only 
comfortable to themselves, but agreeable to others. 
They will not any longer be under the necessity o£ 
dressing at sixty in the garb of sixteen, nor of paints 
ing and patching a shrivelled skin, nor of spending 
that time at the looking-glass, which shoulu be de« 
voted to the Mirrour and the Beauty of holiness. 

For the enjoyment of the space from thirty io 
three-score, it will be necessary to have laid in a 
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slock cl* good humour. But the tcn[ij>cr must be 
cultivated at an early age, in order to be cuUivated 
with success. The years from eight to eighteen 
must not be exclusively devoted to external orna¬ 
ment, and the arts of catching admiration. Many 
eftbrts must be made during tins period to overcome 
spite, envy, peevishness, stubbornness, sullonriess, 
and all tbose ugly rjualities, winch, though they 
may lie dornumt while youth and beauty secure 
submission, will afterwardh. break out in all the 
fulness of their horroiv, when flattery is silent, and 
admiration no more. But good humour will rise to 
supply the o!ianns of departcil beauty; and good 
sense, properly improved, will leave no ])art of 
life without the means of pleasing and receiving 
pleasuie. 

But there is no mt thod of inspiring good humour 
and good sense so cf.ectual, as that of forming a 
taste for polite letters and polite arts at an early age. 
Whatever pleases liabitiially, equably, and inno¬ 
cently, cannot fail to swee ten the temper. Books, 
besides that they are usually addressed to the taste, 
and on that account possess a beneficial influence 
on the temper, abound with maxims and with 
precepts of sovereign efficacy in the improvement of 
the heart, the temper, and the understanding. 
Drawing and music, seriously and attentively pur¬ 
sued, arc peculiarly efficacious in refining, exalting, 
nud sweetening the disposition. Every thing, in¬ 
deed, which addresses itself to the finer faculties of 
the human constitution, has, in some degree, this 
valuable effect; and she, wdio has been earl}’ taught 
to value the beauties of the mind, wdll find its graces 
expanding to their highest jierfection, at the very 
age in which the blossoms of personal beauty w ither 
and decay. 

If, as we grow old, wc grow wiser and better, 
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surely we shall have no reason to rci>ine, since our 
real happiness is always proportioned to our wisdom 
and our goodness; and we can scarcely avoid 
growing wiser and better by age, if our minds have 
been early improved with learning, and duly tinc¬ 
tured with virtue and religion. Time and expe¬ 
rience naturally lead to improvement; and, if our 
hearts are rightly disposed, we shall find, in the 
conscious improvement of our minds and morals, 
one of the sweetest pleasures of which our nature is 
capable. 

However unreasonable the excessive dread of 
approaching old age, in citlier sex, it is certainly 
more excusable, on many accounts, in women than 
in men. In men it is a mark of weakness, want of 
principle, and want of sense. Yet how many do wc 
daily see with wrinkled brows, and bloodless cheeks, 
and tottering legs and hoary locks, decorating their 
walking skeletons with every dosmctic art, and 
haunting every scene of vice and vanity, with all 
the wantonness of astrippling of eighteen ! There is 
a natural dignity, authority, and beauty, in old age, 
lionourably supported, which such men resign for 
that absurd affectation of youth, which can only 
render them wretched and ridiculous. 

To consider the advanced periods of life as of 
no value, argues a great defect of religious princi¬ 
ple. They constitute the proper season for the 
pleasures of devotion and of practical piety. They 
furnish a most desirable opportunity for advancing 
our nature to all attainable perfection, and fulfilling 
the purposes of our existence by benevolence and 
beneficence. They enable us to aspire after, and to 
obtain, ihat beauty which shall not pass away, and 
fjiat youth which shall be immortal. 
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No- LXXIX. Cnrsun/ Com'idcrations ok Archi¬ 
tect iin\ 


'I’me origin of biiiUlingVas but little posterior to 
I’ne origin of mankind. Man, naked and dclenre- 
k-Jss as be eamc from tlic band of nature, soon iunini 


it nccessaf}^ to sbelter bimself from tbo iruletneiKy 
ofiijc ueatlier, from tlie attacks of wild beasts, .and 
iiom the invasion ol‘ his savage neighbours. He 
could not lie down to sleep wdtli security till lie bad 
formed a hut, v. bicli, however rude and inartilicial, 
might serve the purposes of shelter and delencc. 11 
Jus own wacits and natural ingenuity were not sufli- 
cient to instruct him how to build, he iniglit h?urii 
from the irrational creation. The swallow’s nest, 
and the bee's liive, suggested hints which he might 
adopt and improve; hut this original species of 
building, directed by no rules, and destitute of ele¬ 
gance and proportion, cannot properly be said to be 
the work ol’art, or to merit the appellation of Archi¬ 
tecture. It was, however the embryo of those noble 
edifices which have since adorned all civilized 
countries. 

To the first great works of Architecture, ^Lgypt, 
ever fertile in the productions of art as well as of 
nature, is recorded to have given rise. Several of 
them are extant ut this day, and are too generally 
known to admit of reiterated description. They 
excite those ideas which arise from magnificence of 
wk.fign, not from delicacy of execution; and they 
rather astonish by their grandeur, than please by 
their elegance. 

13ut tiie taste for works of useless bulk and un- 
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wifUly magnituJi', could not Jong prevail. Soinr 
adr<jiintc end was required to justily labonr end 
expense. It is natural to suppose, and tJieewnt 
has verified the conjecture, that eoiue of tlie teviiest 
oHorts of the art would be devoted to religion, 'i'he 
pyramids of vligypt arc indeed, wiili great probabi¬ 
lity, supposed by Mr. Ilryaut to have botn u mples. 
Tlie magnificence of tlie temple was well adapted to 
excite sublime ideas of the*Deify ; and it seems to 
have been an early received opinion, tliat the 
greatest human skill and industry could not be more 
propelly exerted, than to display the glory of Dm. 
iiipotcncc. 

From the temples of the gods, to palaces and 
public edifices, designed for general debate, and for 
judicial and legislative transactions, the transition 
was easy and gradual. Kven in the dwellings of 
private persons, the art was di.‘iplaycd with minute 
elegance as well as magnificent splendor. As 
wealtli accumulated, and the arts improved, it was 
natural to add to the original objects of building, 
which were convenience and safety, some degree of 
ornament. When the few wants of nature are satis¬ 
fied, and the dangers of a savage state removed, tin* 
restless mind of man creates artificial' objects of 
desire. No sooner arc the cravings of necessity * 
silenced, than the calls of imagination gain ntien- 
tion. Taste becomes importunate when the animal 
appetites arc at rest. At an advanced period of 
society, it was not enough that the liabitation ivas 
large, strong and durable. It was now required to 
be not only safe and commodious, but ornamental. 
All men of liberal and elegant minds, wliosecduca- 
tion, genius, and possessions, enabled them either to 
design or execute, soon devoted themselves to the 
study of that symmetry, and fqrm of beauty, which 
excites pleasing sensations in the mind of man. 

« Persons of this turn, and under circumstances fa- 
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vourable to its exertion, were, however, in the early 
ages, hut thinly scattered on the face of the globe. 
A just taste in Architecture was confined, at one 
time, to the comparatively small country of ancient 
Greece. The greater part of mankind continued long 
in a state of barbarism, and consequent insecurity, 
most unfavourable to the progress of elegance and 
refinement : but the inhabitants of ancient Greece, 
formed, perhaps, by tlic'partiul hand of nature with 
feelings peculiarly susceptible of every kind of 
beauty, very early advanced the art of building to a 
degree of perfection, which the united intellects of 
all the civilized world have not since been able to 
surpass. Men have, indeed, sometimes, ventured 
from motives of vanity or caprice, to deviate from 
these models; but have commonly returned to 
them soon, with a clear conviction of having lost 
sight of excellence in the pursuit of unnecessary 
innovation. 

Perfection has commonly followed invention at a 
long interval; and the best productions of art have 
seldom been universally, and without exception, 
well received : but the orders of Architecture, in¬ 
vented by the Greeks, have never admitted real im¬ 
provement by alteration, nor have they yet been 
beheld with disgust, or disapprobation, by a single 
individual. Fanciful changes, in the capital ot a 
column, or in trifling embellishments, have, indeed, 
frequently been adopted; but though they might 
please the vanity of the artist, and be applauded by 
his partial admirers, yet have they seldom given 
satistaction to the majority of spectators. Igno¬ 
rance and dulness may have viewed the Grecian 
Architecture with an indifference easily accounted 
for; but every sensible mind, though unacquainted 
with rules, and free from favourable prepossess]on$» 
feel itself involuntarily soothed and elevated by the 
contemplation of it* J^ofusion of ornament^ and com- 
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plicated vastness, liave never yet been found able to 
cause that cHcct \vhich is produced by simple magni^ 
Jicencc. What is said of the Grecian Architecture, 
is to be extended to those additions which the Ro¬ 
mans made, so similar to the primitive productions 
of Greece, that 1 do not separate them as consti¬ 
tuting diilerent styles, but class them, for the sake 
of simplicity, under one denomination. 

Such then is the general characteristic of (irccian 
Architecture, which, though it originally displayed 
that kind of beauty which seems, from the universa¬ 
lity of its influence, congenial to the human mind, 
has, at various times, been lost by disuse, corrupted 
by vicious taste, and mutilated by ignorance. To 
trace it in the progress of its revolutions, and to treat 
with technical accuracy of the dimensions and par¬ 
ticular modes of alteration, would be to invade the 
province of the architect and historian, it were to 
enter upon a detail, jejune and uninteresting. 1 pre¬ 
tend not presumptuously to compose a didactic 
treatise, or an historical dissertation on the subject, 
but merely to express the feelings of an elegant, 
though common spectator. 

During that period of literary darkness which 
overspread all the nations of Europe, the ancient arts, 
from their intimate connexion with ancient learning, 
seem to have been involved in the general obscurity. 
Still, however, edifices for religious, for civil, for 
domestic purposes, were necessary; and the human 
mind, active even under disadvantageous circum¬ 
stances, invented modes of Architecture, of which 
there axifted no ancient model in Greece or Rome. 
Of these, the learned antiquary is able to discri¬ 
minate the specific differences, and to point out 
with accuracy the Gothic, the Saracen, and other 
styles, with all their temporary maffifications. The 
general spectator, however, indftdes them all under 
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the name of Gothic Architecture; and, indeed, the 
great resemblance between tliem in many of their 
most striking features, and the common notions on 
ihc subject, in some measure justify the considering 
them as of the same tribe, accidentally diversified 
by that analogous irregularity, if we may so express 
it, which is often visible in the works of art as well 
as of nature. ® 

The many venerable monumetifes which remain in 
our own country, to testify the magnificence of oUr 
ancestors, enable every one to form an idea of the 
Gothic st^le from actual observation: and it must 
bo confessed, that they bear evident marks of great 
skill, great labour, and great expense. Taste, sin^e 
the builders of those times made little pretension 
to what is called a pure taste, and had few opportu¬ 
nities for its improvement, is not to be looked for in 
their works, and will, indeed, seldom be found. To 
the perfection of a building, they seem at one time 
to have thought it necessary to exhibit the appear¬ 
ance of great manual labour in little decorations, and 
to dazzle tlie eye with gildmg, sculpture, paint, and 
finery; a style which is called the by ^ose 

writers who have undertaken to discriminate with 
accuracy the various species of Gothic Architecture. 
That any part could be great from its simplicity, 
and beautiful from its want of ornament, our ances¬ 
tors had little apprehension. They had neither the 
models of antkjuity before their eyes, nor the trea¬ 
tises of those philosophers at hand, who have mves- 
tiM^d the true causes of beauty and sublifaky. 
Nek wonder, therefore, that the mason and the 
mechanic were suffered to display their dexterity in 
fanciful and capricious exertions. Difficulty of 
execution, nod toe. appearance of uncotmddn labour, 
often critermns of excdlence with 

the spectator, aa.lm as with the artist, at a rime 
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when neither of them had opportunities of culti* 
mating a refined taste, or of forming a solid judg¬ 
ment^ either by precept or by example. 

But the modern spectator has unavoidably b^ 
.come familiar with the Greek model, and* without 
any great effort, if he is not deficient in natural 
^aste, acquires rules of judging ot the fine arts, ac¬ 
cording to truth and simplicity. On entering the 
Gothic abbey, or the ball, he is, indeed, struck with 
ideas of solemnity, and is conscious of a gloomy 
grandeur. The fretted roof, the long-drawn aile, 
the pointed arch, and the dim twilight from the 
narrow window, excite a species of emotions pecu¬ 
liarly adapted to the purposes the cathedral. 
Perhaps, however, the air of antiquity, which the 
Gothic piles of building have by this time acquired, 
has, at least, an equal share in producing this e£^ct 
on the observer, when he views the abbey merely 
as a work of Architecture, without admitting reli- 
gipus or historical assodations, and without in¬ 
dulging the prejudices of the antiquary, perhaps he 
mp longer feels himself o&cted with surprise, or 
particularly disposed to devotion. When he looks 
•up without prejudice, he owns, that however exten¬ 
sive Uip area, and vast the structure, his attention 
(is drawn off from contemplating the grandeur of the 
whole, by a pr^Mum tf little ornaments, whose 
angleo odend the eye, and which destroy the 
unity of the object A great multiplicity 'of ideas 
cannot severally make a due impression, and 
duce a proMr effect, wbpii they operate in-con¬ 
junction. While we survey the complicated parts, 
we neglbct the whole ; and while we attend to the 
whole, by abstracting the parts, which is neither 
an easy nor an agreeable efert, those lavisli onaa- 
inent$ of which the complicated parts consisl, be¬ 
come indifierent or disgusting ^bediuse useless su- 
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perfluous, and cumbersome. Instead of causing 
agreeable sei^sations, which ought to be a subordi* 
note object in every building for public use, such 
edifices are found to raise ideas, in some degree 
painful, from the distraction of mind which they oc¬ 
casion. Meanness is often the result where subli¬ 
mity was expected, and littleness appears even in 
the midst of grandeur. 

Gothic Architecture is\)ftcri found disgusting at 
present, fifom a disproportion or inconsistency, 
which, perhaps, originally pleased. A long and 
slender pillar sometimes apparently supports a 
weight, which seems too great for it to bear. This 
want of symmetry renders an object highly deformed, 
which probably, by the appearance of extraordinary 
skill, delighted our ancestors. The pointed arch, 
which, because we have always seen it used in 
buildings venerable for age and sanctity, we have 
learned to think peculiarly solemn, is certainly in 
itself unpleasing and improper. The aukward 
angle, in the vertex, stops the rapid course of the 
eyc,^ which loves to pursue the line of a circle, or 
semicircle, without obstruction. Nor let the satis¬ 
faction, which is sometimes experienced from a view 
of it, be thought an unanswerable objection to the 
general justness of this remark: for pleasing ideas 
associated with objects unpIcasing, will often com¬ 
municate their agreeable tinge by approximation, 
and render even deformity no longer ungraceful. A 
view of the Gothic arch, in the antique pile raised 
progenitors, calls to remembrance the gene- 
ratitmi^ that have preceded us, renews tlie idea of 
some historical ftict or celebrated personage, or sug¬ 
gests reflections on tlie piety, the zeal, the oompa- 
rativc ingenuity of our forefathers; and, en the 
whole, raises thoimhts pleasingly awful on the sanc- 
. tiiy of the time^homured edifice. Afl, or any of 
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these arbitrary associations, will give an agreeable 
air to an object, which might otherwise be contem¬ 
plated with indifference or disgust. 

The painted window, a striking ornament of our 
ancient edifices, exhibits a specimen, by which we 
may form a judgment of the general turn of that 
taste which dictated every other decoration. Glaring 
colours, rendered still more^laring by transparency^ 
seem to have constituted in the idea of those who 
lived a century or two ago, the perfection of 
beauty. Accordingly, they viewed with a plea¬ 
sure, uncontrolled by the chaste notions of mo¬ 
dern elegance, ^tlie gaudy shrine, the glittering 
altar, the painted monument, and the emblazoned 
ceiling. Exactness of representation, and a faithful 
adherence to nature and propriety, were indeed want¬ 
ing; but their place was amply supplied, in the 
ideas of the darx ages, by the glare of dazzling 
splendor. Perhaps it may be justly questioned, 
whether thegenuine graces of unadorned nature were 
at all pleasing to eyes accustomed to admire all that 
was laborious and artificial. The Medicean Venus 
would probably have had few charms till dressed 
like the lady of Loretto, The meretricious staining 
>of the glass, was commonly preferred to the chaste; 
colouring of the canvas. Such, indeed, is the ge¬ 
neral preference where refinement is unknown; 
and there is no doubt, but that an Indian would set 
a higher value on the Dutch toy that glitters, and 
aukwardly imitates the human shape, than on the 
statue of a Phidias, or on the painting of an ApelleSf 
No wonder that our ancestors, at a period when 
they neither studied nature nor the ancients dis¬ 
played in their works of art the characteristic gross¬ 
ness of barbarism. Fiaery strikes immedialmy on 
the perceptive faculties, and a Very considerable de¬ 
gree of civilization must have taken place, before 

L 3 
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the first strong decision of the senses can be super¬ 
seded by tlie dictates of a critical delicacy. 

The parts of a building, which add to its strength, 
ought, whenever it is practicable, to contribute to 
its^ beauty. The vast buttresses of the (jothic 
Architecture, supposing that they were necessary to 
support, which however they were not always, are 
seldom thought at present to conduce to ornament; 
but that they were often intended to adorn, we may 
conclude from llieir being applied where, as sup¬ 
ports, they are superfluous. And indeed, consi¬ 
dered in tips light, they are perfectly consistent 
with that general taste, which seems to have de¬ 
lighted in supernumerary appendages, provided 
they conveyed the idea of great labour or diificulty. 
In the castle, and the fortified wall, they are, in¬ 
deed, always admitted with good effect, because 
they add to the appearance of security as well as to 
real strength; but in edifices, consecrated to reli¬ 
gion and the arts of peace, they occasion that dis¬ 
gust to true taste, which results from the misappli¬ 
cation of supports and embellishments. Nor are 
they of themselves in the least beautiful. They 
want the rotundity of the column, and the upright¬ 
ness of the pilaster, and abound with unpleasing 
angles. 

The internal supports arc often no less heavy and 
inelegant. Even where there appears a great re¬ 
semblance to Grecian Architecture, we find no 
vestiges of Grecian grace. The pillars are prepos¬ 
terously thick, and want the due height to render’ 
them pleasing to the eye. The bases, the shafts, 
end the capitals, are joined together without sym« 
n.etry, and seem not to have been considered by 
the artists at forming one whole, which, when pro- 
poftionate constitutes an object that never yet failed 
to please. Most the artists, it is probable, knew 
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notf in an unenlightened age, the difference between 
the Orders; and by blending them capriciously 
together, or by omitting some of their essential 
parts, formed indeed a column, not quite unlike the 
Orecian, but too much disguised and deformed to 
be recognized among the orders of antiquity. The 
ornaments of the capitals arc whimsical and ugly. 
The architrave, the frieze, ^and the cornice, are 
preserved in a mutilated, fantastic, and irregular 
ibnii. Under these disadvantages, what little there 
is of the Grecian Architecture yields in beauty to 
the Gothic, when the Gothic appears in its best 
style, genuine and unmixed. The mixture of the 
two styles in the same building, which is not un¬ 
common, never has a good effect; since the (rothic 
spoils the uniformity of the Grecianr and the Gre¬ 
cian renders the Gothic more conspicuously inele¬ 
gant by the contrast of its own beauty. 

The darkness, remarkable in religious buildings 
of this style, has been admired as an excellence. 
It is said to throw the mind into that serious temper, 
which is peculiarly adapted to the indulgence of 
devotion. Such an effect it may perhaps produce, 
in a great degree, on minds subject to superstition 
and fanaticism, or strongly influenced by a warm ^ 
imagination; yet, why light, one of the most glo¬ 
rious works of creation, should refrigerate the 
ardour of religion in the rational and dispassionate 
professor of it, do good reason can be assigned. 
The imaginations of all men are, however, affected 
by very trivial causes^ and he knows little of human 
nature, who knows not th6 power of the imagination 
over the strongest understanding: but it is the busi¬ 
ness of philosophy to assert tne empire of reason 
over fancy. A rdigious dimness may, perhaps, be 
deemed necessary by the bigotted inhabitants of the 
convent and the cloister, whose mteds, it is to be 
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foared> arc often as dark as tlieir habitations: but 
liabt is cheerfuli and cheerfulness is the disposition 
of innocence. If guilt is to be taught to feel con¬ 
trition by the gloominess of the temple, it is to be 
presumed, that the pious sorrow will be as transient 
as the emotion winch caused it, and which, like 
other productions of the fancy, must be of short 
continuance. That our predecessors had no such 
end in view we may 'conclude, because the small 
contracted window is not appropriated to the 
church, but as often observed in the Gothic hall, 
palace, and private dwelling. We may fairly infer, 
that the fashion took its rise from a defect in taste 
and judgment, not from a conviction of its peculiar 
propriety in religious houses; or, perhaps, the aper¬ 
ture was made amall, because glass was scarce in 
the early ages, and a large opening admitted the 
inclemency of the weather; but, whatever was the 
cause, one is almost tempted to say, that it was a 
proof of uncommon narrowness of mind, to be 
sparing of that light which the Author of nature 
has bestowed with a liberality almost as unbounded 
as his power. 

But, in truth, while we censure the contracted 
taste, we must applaud the enlarged benevolence 
and unaffected piety of our forefathers. The nu¬ 
merous buildings which they consecrated to learning, 
however uncouth their appearance, have afforded 
retreats and opportunities of imprpvebaent to men, 
who have been at once the ornaments of our nation, 
and of mankind. Nor were the alms-house, and 
the hospital, less capable of administering comfort 
and relief to the needy and infirm, because built 
with little grace or symmetry: and the pious heart 
has poured forth its animate devotion at the rude 
Gothic shrine, with a fervour not^to be surpassed in 
the Grecian teiB|4e« The taste of our ancestors is, 
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indeed, no longer a pattern for our own: but their 
.bcneticent virtues will for ever continue proper ob¬ 
jects of imitation. 

The revival of ancient literature, was soon fol¬ 
lowed by the revival of true taste. The latter was 
a natural consequence of the former, lly an ac- 
I (juaintance with books, the mind was opened, the 
views enlarged, and curiosity excited. Travelling into 
foreign countries for the purposes of improvement, 
as well as of war and commerce, became a general 
practice, and was facilitated by the liberal spirit of 
inquiry, which began universally to prevail. Our 
artists no sooner saw the Grecian and Roman re¬ 
mains of Architecture, than they caught the idea 
of beauty, which they realised at their return. The 
new style of building, ns the ancient^ at its revival 
after lying dormant many ages, might be called, 
was immediately compared with that which tlien 
prevailed, and was preferred to it with intuitive 
discernment. It wanted only to be seen, to be 
cadmired and adopted. 

And, indeed, its beauties arc of so peculiar a 
kind, as to strike and please even the uncultivated 
mind. Like the fabric of the universe, it derives 
much of its grandeur from its simplicity. Its orna- 
, ments are chaste, elegant, captivating, and never 
superfluous. They are purposely contrived to wear 
the appearance of utility, and often really contribute 
to support as well as to adorn. Many of the most 
essential parts are, from their shape and proportion, 
as beautitul as those specifically termed ornamental, 
^he column of each order, with all its appendages, 
apd the semi-circular, or elliptical arch, without a 
pointed vertex, seem to have something inherent in 
t}ie form of them capable of giving pleasure to the 
mind, previously to the direction of rules, 4pd th^- 
disquisitions of criticism. 
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The passion for novelty and singularity is, how¬ 
ever, often found to prefer the new and unconomon^ 
even to allowed and established excellence: and for 
the gratification of this inborn avidity of human 
nature, absurdities, long exploded and relinquished, 
are often revived, and ranciful and monstrous inno¬ 
vations -introduced. It is not therefore surprising, 
however culpable, that, in opposition to the general 
taste of mankind, many still admire and labour to 
restore the Gothic Architecture; or that tired of 
(xrecian beauty, they endeavour to import, into 
Jiorthern climates, a stylo which they call oriental, 
but which is often mixed and modified with their 
own grotesque or puerile inventions. Ingenuity of 
design, skill in execution, and rarity of appearance, 
may cause even buildings of this fantastic form to 
excite a transient pleasure among the curious, or 
the uninformed; but it is to be hoped, that the 
general depravity of taste, which can render tbpm 
objects of general approbation, will not soon take 
place. What w ere this, but a preference of dark¬ 
ness to liglit, of deformity to beauty, of barbarism 
to refinement? 

Of a revolution so fatal to the fine arts, there is 
indeed little danger. The standard of taste, that 
great desideratum in many of the works of human 
ingenuity, seems to be discovered and established 
in Architecture. The caprice of a few individuals 
cannot alter it. Nor is it likely to be lost, till the 
same darkness, which once overspread ancient 
Greece and Eome, shall involve all modern Europe; 
an event too improbable to be apprehended, but by 
the visionary. ' 

To please the eye has, in later times, become a 
collateral object in the building designed for private 
habitation, as it ever was in erecting the palace, the* 
senate house, and the temple: and though the mo- 
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dern methods of multiplying the works of original^ 
artists l>y substituting stucco for stone, by casting 
in moulds the ornaments which were wont to be 
wrouglit by the chiitel, ond by using gilding for real 
gold have rendered the Grecian stj'le, and a style 
of splendor, cumnum in buildings intended for 
mean purposes; yet, howev^ misplaced and pros¬ 
tituted, the Grecian style ^till retains intrinsic 
beauty, and ought not tu be the less esteemed, when 
it is displayed in its proper place by the ingenious 
architect. 

With many such and their- judicious admirers, 
this nation is and has been honoured. It were easy 
to name those who w'ould adorn tlie schools of 
Greece, and of ancient and modern Italy; but it is 
totally unnecessary. Their i]^ui{^sighted fellow- 
citizeOs have marked their merit; and their own. 
works will be a monument of their fame to late pos¬ 
terity. 

By the efforts of these artists, conducted accord¬ 
ing to the most graceful taste, the face Of our 
country is daily acquiring new beauty. Grace 
without use and solidity is, indeed, of little perma¬ 
nent value; but when united with these, it com¬ 
mands, by deserving, universal applause and esteem., 
While, in the present age, we behold mtmerous and 
b^autiihl edifices arising on 'all sides, devoted to the 
purposes of religion, of benevolence, of learning, 
^d of liberal enjoyment, we may justly congratu¬ 
late our own nation, that the happy aVt is disco- 
%ered and pfiietised: of Cbrnbinhig elegance with 
convenience, tmd rendering ornament condneive 
to 'accommodatiooi and aecotomodation to'ofna- 
iaaeht. 
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No. LXXX. A short System of Virtue and Happi* 

ness. 


1 WILL suppose a virtuous young man forming in 
his mind the pnnci|^'s of his future conduct, and 
uttering the result ortiis reflections in the following 
soliloquy: 

At the age when I arrive at maturity of reason, 
1 perceive myself placed in a world abounding 
“ with external objects; I perceive within me powers 
and passions formed to be excited and nflbcted 
“ with the objects which every where surround me. 
<< I am naturally tempted to interrogate myself, 
what am 1 ? whence came I ? and whither am I 
“ going ? 

“ With a view to satisfy my own inquiries, I con- 
sider others who appear to be just like myself; I 
« listen to the instruction of those who have obtained 
a reputation for wisdom; and 1 examine with seri- 
<< OU8 attention the volumes in which are written 
the words of the wise. 

The result of the whole inquiry is, a sincere 
« conviction, that I am placed here to perform many 
duties, that I originate from a supreme Creator, 
and that 1 am going on in the journey of life, 
to accomplish some of his gracious purposes at 
the close of it. . 

1 divide my into three parts, according to 
the susKettions of my own reason, and the instruc- 
** tion ot booksL Thev consist of the obligations 
which 1 owe to myself, to others, and to Him, in 
** whose hands are Imth they and 1, great Lord 
“ of the universe. 

** With respect to myself, as 1 consist of two 
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‘ parts, a body and a inin<l, iny duty to myself 
** a^uin separates itself into two correspondent sub* 
“ divisions. My body is a machine curiously or- 
“ gani/.cd, and easily deranged by excess and irre- 
** guliurity. When disturbed in its cccononi}’’, it 
“ subjects me to pain, and disables me from siU 
** necessary and pleasant exertion. I owe it tlufrc- 
“ fore to myself, to taste the cup, and partake the 
“banquet, and gratify my ^senses, no further than. 
“ those limits which arc obviously prescribed by 
“ reason and experience. 1 further learn, from the 
“ religion of my country, that ray body is the 
“ temple of the holy spirit. To pollute it with 
** presumptuous transgression cannot but be bias* 
“ phemy ; to devote myself to gluttony, drunkeiv- 
“ ncss,anddebauclicry, is at once to deaden thegrow- 
“ ing energies oT spiritual life, and to weaken and 
“ destroy tbc subordinate yet necessary parts of 
“ me, my animal and material fabric ; it is to shorten 
“ life, and to disable me from performing its duties 
“ while it lasts. 

“ But I have a mind also capable of rising to high 
** improvements by culture, and of sinking to a brutal 
stupidity by neglect. 1 will make use of all the 
<< advantages of education. 1 will devote tny hour% 
of leisure to reading and reflection. Elegant Icfc- 
** ters, as well as useful science, shall claim my 
** attention; for all that tends to polish the mind» 
** tends also to sweeten the temper, and to miti* 
“ gate the remains of natural ferocity. 

“ My mind, as well as my body, is greatly con» 
** cemed in avoiding intemperance. Eating to esc- 
“ cess clouds its brightness, blunts its edge, and, as 
it were, drags it down to all the grossness of ma- 
“ teriality. Intemperate drinking not only reduces 
it at the time of its immediate influence to a state 
“ of brutality, but gradually destroys all its vigour. 

VOlf. XLII. ^ 
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<< The sensual indulgences in general/when inordi- 
« nate and excessive, debase, corrupt, and brutalize. 
** Their delights are transient, and their pains severe 
« and of long duration. 

Instead then ot' running into the danger of 
** temptation during the ardour of my youth, I will 
** fly from the conflict, in which my own passions are 
** sure to fight against,^ and will probably betray me 
■* to the enemy. 1 see, indeed, tlmusands pursuing 
<< pleasure, and professing to have found it in per- 
“ tection in the haunts of debauchery. But 1 sec 
them but for a little while. Like the silly insect 
** that flutters with deliglit around the taper, the^' 
** soon receive some fatal injury in their minds, their 
persons, or their fortunes, and drop in irrecover- 
able ruin. Alas! 1 am too much inclined to vice» 
«* from the depravity of my nature, and the violence 
of my passions. 1 will not add fuel to the fire, 
<< nor increase the violence of that natural tempest 
“ within me, which of itself is suflicieiit for my 
** destruction. 

But, at the same time, I will not be a cynic. 
« The world abounds with innocent enjoyments. 
** The kind God of nature intended that I should 
taste them. But moderation is essential to true 
** pleasure. My own experience, and the experi- 
cnce of mankind from their origin, has declared, 
** that w'henever pleasure exceeds the bounds of 
^^'XDoderation, it is not only highly injurious, but 
** disgustful. In order to enjoy pleasure, 1 see the 
** necessity of pursuing some business with attention. 

The vicissitude is necessary to excite an appetite 
“ and give a relish. Nay, tne very performance of 
** business with skill and success is attended with a 
** delightful satisfaction, which few boasted pleasures 
arc able to confer. 

“ While I take cafe of myself, of my health, of 
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my improvement in morals and understanding, I 
will not harbour pride, or look down with super- 
cilioubiiess or ill-nature on those who live, as it 
were, at random, and who acknowledge no other 
guide or their conduct, but the sudden impulse of 
a temporary inclination. With all my improve- 
** ments and endeavours, 1 shall still feel imperfec- 
tions enough to humble me. Candour and humi- 
lity are some of the least fallible marks of 
sound sense and sincere virtue. 1 shall have 
sufficient employment in correcting myself; nor 
shall I presume to censure otheis, unless my 
profession or relative situation renders it my 
“ duty. 

“ My duty to myself is, indeed, intimately con- 
nccted with my duty to others. By preserving 
** the faculties of my mind and body, and by ini- 
provitkg them to the utmost, 1 am enabled to exert 
<< them with effect in the service of society. 

1 am connected with others by the tics of con- 
sanguiiiitY and friendship, and by the common 
bond of partaking in the same humanity. As a 
** son, 1 shall be tender and dutifu] ; as a brother, 
uniformly affectionate; as a husband, faithful and 
** friendly; as a father, kind and provident; as a 
man, benevolent to men in whatever circum- 
** stances, and however separated front me by 
« country, religion, or government, 

*' But universal benevolence must not be an inae- 
live principle. If it proceed not to real bene- 
ficence, I fear it will have more in it of ostentation 
** than of sincerity, 1 will then prove its sincerity 
by doing good, and j^moying evil of every kind^, 
as far as my abilities mlow me, and my influence 
** extends. 

But before 1 pretend to generosity, I will be 
^ itrictly just. Truth shall regulate my arords, and 
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** equity my actions. If I engaged in a pro-‘ 
fession, 1 will do the duties of it; if in mcrchan- 
** dize, I will take no advantage of the ignorant, 
nor debase my character, nor wound my consci- 
<< ence, for the sake of lucre. In all my intercourse 
with society, I will recollect that heavenly precept 
of doing to others as 1 wish they should do to me, 
“ and will endeavour to obey it. I may, 1 certainly 
<< shall offend from the violence of my passions, the 
“ weakness of my judgment, the perverseness of my 
will, and from mistake and misapprehension. But 
“ while I keep the evangelical rule in view, and 
“ sincerely labour to conlbrm to it, 1 shall seldom 
** commit such offences against others, as will be 
“ either permanently or deeply injurious. 

“ With respect to my duty to my Creator, I de- 
** rive an argument in favour of religion, from the 
** feelings of my own bosom, superior to the most 
“ elaborate subtil tics of human ingenuity. In the 
hour of distress, my heart as naturally flies fur 
“ succour to the Deity, as when hungry and thirsty 
“ I seek food and water; or when weary, repose. 
In religion 1 look for comfort, and in religion £ 
always find it. Devotion supplies me with a pure 
** and exalted pleasure. It elevates my soul, and 
** teaches mu to look down with a proper contempt 
upon many objects which are eagerly sought, but 
which end in misery'. In this respect and in many 
** others, it effects, in the best and most compen- 
** dious method, what has been in vain pretended 
“ to by proud philosophy. 

in selecting a mode or peculiar system of* 
relij^bn, I shall consider i^hat that was, in which 
** my father lived and died, 1 find it to have been 
** the religion of Christ. I examine it with rever- 
** encc. I encounter many difficulties; but, at the 
** same time, I fed within me an internal evidence^ 
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wbicli, uniting its force with the external* forbids 

< me to disbelieve. When involuntary doubts arise, 

* 1 immediately sijemee their importunity by re- 
‘ collecting the weakness of my judgment, and the 

* vain presumption of hastily deciding on the most 

< important of all subjects, against sucii powerful 

evidence, and against the major part of the civil- 
ized world. • 

“ I will learn humility of the humble Jesus, and 
** gratefully accept the beneficial doctrines and glo- 
rious offers, which his benign religion reacjies out 
** to all, who sincerely seek them by prayer and 
penitence. 

In vain shall the conceited philosophers, whom 
« fashion and ignorance admire, attempt to weaken 
my belief, or undermine the principles of my nio- 
rality. Without their aid, I can be suflieiently 

* wicked, and sufficiently miserable. Human life 
abounds with evil. I will seek balsams for the 

* wounds of the heart in the sweets of innocence, 
and* in the consolations of religion Virtue, 1 am 
convinced, is the noblest ornament of humanity, and 
the source of the sublimest and the sweetest plea¬ 
sure ; and piet^'leads to that peace, which the world, 

* and all that it inherits, cannot bestow. Let other's 
‘ enjoy the pride and pleasure of being called phi¬ 
losophers, deists, sceptics; be mine the real, un¬ 
ostentatious qualities of the honest, humble, and 
charitable Christian. When the gaudy glories 

< of fashion and of vain philosophy shall have 
withered like a short-livea flower, sincere piety 

** and moral honesty shall flourish as the ceoar of 
Lebanus. 

But 1 repress my triumphs. After all my im- 
** provements, and ml my pantings for perfectloD, 
** 1 shall still be greatly defeedve. Let me then 
** (to whatever degree of excellence! advance), let 

M S 
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me never forget to show to others that indulgence, 
which my infirmities, errors, and voluntary mis- 
<< conduct, will require both from them and fiom 
mine and their Almighty Parent.” 


No. liXXXl. On the peculiar Propriehj of exciting 
Versanal Merit ami Manlij VinuCf in a Time (>f 
public Distress and JJjJ/iCtilhp 


The dignity and rational happiness of human nature 
are always proportionate to its real improvements. 
Moral instruction can never be superfluous or un¬ 
seasonable ; for human virtue, like the stone of Sy- 
siphus, has a continual tendency to roll down the 
hill, and requires to be forced up again by the ne* 
ver-ceasing eflbrts of succeeding moralists. 

But with respect to the influence of virtue on the 
prosperity of a state, it is certain, that emergencies 
arise when extraordinary degrees of it, throughout 
the whole body of tlic people, arc peculiarly neces¬ 
sary. National adversity, like adversity in private 
life, prohibits the indulgence of a supine indolence, 
and calls for the most energetic activity. Virtues 
which have lain dormant, like arms in the arsenal, 
during the soft season of peace and plenty, must 
be brought forth to be, as it were, brightened and 
sharpened in the day of distress. And perhaps no 
time may demand them more loudly than when a 
nation is at once engaged in war with four different 
and formidable powers, and divided at home by' 
violent dissensions. 
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The strength of empire consists in the spirit of 
its members, and not altogetlier in its possessions 
and pecuniary resources. But how is that spirit to 
be roused or properly directed ? The understand¬ 
ing must be enlightened, the ideas elevated, the 
licart enlarged. Ignorance, avarice, and luxury, 
render men indifferent under what form of govern¬ 
ment, or in what state of society they live. They 
bring on a weakness and a meanness, which, for 
the sake of gratification or interest, rejoices to sub¬ 
mit to the sceptre of Despotism. 

Liberty, without which we might almost venture 
to be impious, and repine at our existence as a 
useless and a baneful gift of God, cannot be under¬ 
stood or valued, and consequently will not be duly 
supported, without a competent share of improve¬ 
ment moral and intellectual. The vain, Jthe vicious, 
and the mercenary, seldom extend their cares be¬ 
yond themselves; and the ignorant plebeian, thougli 
he may vociferate tlie word Liberty in a riot, knows 
not how to give it-an effectual support. Alas! 
what avails empty breath when opposed to a bayonet 
or a bullet? Nothing but a steady, firm, systematic,. 
and unshaken opposition to the encroacnnients of^ 
those, to whom fortune has given ponder, and natur</ 
an inclination to abuse it> can secure those blessings 
to our children, for which a Hampden and a Sydney 
bled. The glorious liberties of an Englishman, 
such as the right of trial by juries, a participation 
of the legislature, the freedom of the press, and tlie 
privilege of speaking, acting and thinxing, without 
arbitrary control, are such as render England, in 
comparison with some neighbouring nations, a ter¬ 
restrial paradise; but yet they are advantages too 
remote to affect the sensual and self-interested, and 
too complicated to be completely understood, or 
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rationally valued, by a gross and uncultivated un*> 
derstanding. 

I venture then to assert, that the writer, who ei- 
fcctually recommends pure morals, manly virtues, 
and the culture of the intellectual powers, by a 
liberal and virtuous education, not only serves the 
cause of learning, morality, and religion, but etfecU 
political good, of a species the most permanent and 
substantial, llis labours tend to advance the mem* 
bers of his society to all the ])erfcction of which 
humanity is susceptible. He enlightens their un¬ 
derstandings, that they may sec the great and solid 
objects of public good; and he emboldens their 
hearts to pursue it like men—like men, not such as 

f rovel on tlie earth in modern Greece and modern 
taly, in Asia, Africa, and South America, but such 
as opposed a Xerxes in the straits of Thermopylsc, 
waged war with a Philip, or put an end to the am¬ 
bition of a Tarquin and a Cssar. 

■ The noble love of liberty, which warmed the bo¬ 
soms of tliese men, was not the mean ofiTspring of 
envy and malice, nor of a proud and peevish oppo¬ 
sition to the ruling powers, whatever they might 
be; but it was acquired in the schools of rigid dis¬ 
cipline and ^biime philosophy. It was accom¬ 
panied with singular gravity of manners, and dignity 
of sentiment. Now let us suppose a nation, in which 
those, who have most Influence in its government, 
are become, through a general and fashionable de¬ 
pravity, gamesters, debauchees, addicted to sordid 
interest, to luxury, to vaaflty, to incurring debt 
without a prospect or an intention to repay: can 
any thing like the virtue of Leonidas or Brutus sub¬ 
sist in such men ? Will they, in an extremity, be 
ready to sacrifice for the public their estates, their 
places, their pensions, their expectations, which 
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furnish them with their chief good, selfish gratidca- 
tions ? Will they not rather rejoice to lie depen¬ 
dent on a court, which is able to gratify their vanity, 
supply their pleasures, and reward their meanest 
submission? ISuch men, were so iinprohoble an 
event to take place as the conquest of England-by 
France, would be the first to crouch to the Grand 
Monarque, and would even fejoire to convert the 
land of liberty into the land of effeminate pleasure 
and apish graces. 

From the most impartial review of history, and 
from considerations on the nature of man, I am con¬ 
vinced, that good morals and intellectual improve¬ 
ment arc essentially necessary to the existence of 
civil liberty, and^to the continuance of national pros¬ 
perity. At a time then, when both liberty and 
prosperity arc endangered, exhortations to virtue, 
iind every excellence, at which an ingenuous nature 
CUM aspire, are peculiarly seasonable. They brace 
the nerves and sinew's of the body politic, and enable 
it to lift the arm wdth irresistible vigour. They add 
strength to the foundation of empire, so that the 
as'iaults of united nations shall not shake the noble 
fabric. 

Ill this view, and under these circumstances, I 
cannot help thinking, that even my lucubrations 
may be in some measure useful to my countrymen. 
It has been tny invariable object to enlighten their 
understandings, to exalt and improve their nature, 
to ascertain and vindic^c their i ights as men and 
as members of a society^and to teach them to pay 
no implicit submission but to truth, reason, 
iheir conscience, and their Uod» 
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No. LXXXIL On the Means qf Reading iviih the 

most Advantage. 


It is certain, tliat there are many students who 
impair their health in a continual course of* reading 
and literary labour, without any adequate returns 
of pleasure or irnprovenient. They read, indeed> 
because they consider it as a duty, or because they 
are endeavouring to accomplish themselves for the 
practice of a profession ; but they are ready to con¬ 
fess, that the whole tenour of their studies is one 
continued toil, and that the pleasure they derive 
from them is by no means a recompence for ex¬ 
hausted spirits and habitual melancholy. 

With a view to relievo students of this descrip¬ 
tion, who are usually virtuous and amiable, 1 W'ill 
endeavour to suggest a fevv hints, which may pos- 
aibly contribute to render their reading more agreea¬ 
ble and advantageous. But 1 wish to premise, that 
in what 1 now say, and in whatever 1 have said, in 
the style of direction and advice, I moan only to 
offer, not to obtrude; to submit, and not to dictate. 

In order to receive the proper advantage from 
reading, it must be rendered a pleasing employment. 
Hunan nature is so constituted, that no practice 
will be continued long and regularly, which is not 
attended with some degree of pleasure. We enter 
upon a study which is irksome and disgustful with 
reluctance, we attend to it superficially, and we re¬ 
linquish it without reflecting upon it in a degree 
sufficient for the purpose of improvement. Instead 
of thinking of it uniformly and steadily, we drive it 
from our minds as the cause of uneasiness. But 
the heart and affections, tlie imagination and the 
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memory, co-operatc with the understanding, in de¬ 
riving ali possible advantage from the study wluch 
we lave. 

The first and most important object is, therefore^ 
to form a strong attachment to those parts of science, 
or to those books, which our judgment impels us to 
study. There are various methods conducive ter 
this end; but, perhaps, nonc^re more effectual, than 
that of conversing with men of sense and genius on 
the books and the subject on which we purpose to 
read. There is a w'armtii and spirit in conversation, 
which renders subjects, which might otherwise ap¬ 
pear cold and lifeless, interesting and animated. 
When the company is departed, and the conversa¬ 
tion at an end, we arc naturally inclined to see what 
has been said in books on tlie subjects discussed; 
and the light let in by the preceding conversation 
is an excellent introduction to our inquiries. 

As soon ns we have acquired, by actual reading, 
a competent knowledge of a book or particular sub¬ 
ject, it will contribute greatly to animate us in pro¬ 
ceeding still further, if vve talk of it either with oof 
equals in attainments, or with the learned and ex¬ 
perienced. We advance an opinion, our self-love 
renders us solicitous to maintain it, w*e seek the aid' 
of a book as an auxiliary, we tlierefore read it with 
eager attention; and 1 believe it will be difficult to 
avoid loving that which we attend to frequently 
and with eagerness. 

Indeed, if we can once fix our attention very 
closely to a good book, nothing more will be neces¬ 
sary to make us love it. As in nature, when two 
bodies approach each other very nearly, the attrac¬ 
tion of cohesion fastens them together; so when the 
mind attaches itself closely to any subject whatever, 
it becomes, as it were, united to it, and gravitates 
tow'srds it with a spontaneous velocity. There is, 
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indeed, no study so dry, but by fixing our attention 
upon it,'we may at last find it capable of adbrding 
great delight. Metaphysics and mathematics, even 
in their abstruscst parts, arc known to give the at¬ 
tentive student a very exalted satisfaction. Those 
parts then ofliuman teaming, which in their nature 
are more entertaining, cannot fail of being beloved 
in a high degree, when the mind is closely and con¬ 
stantly applied to them. 

In order to acquire the power and habit of fixing 
the attention, it will at first be necessary to summon 
a very considerable degree of resolution. In be¬ 
ginning the study of a new language, or any book 
or science, which presents ideas totally strange, the 
mind cannot but feci some degree of reluctance oi 
disgust. But persevere; and, in a very short time, 
the disgust will vanish, and you w'ill be rewarded 
with entertainment. Till this takes place, make it 
an inviolable rule, however disagreeable, to read a 
certain quantity, or fur a certain time, and you will 
infallibly find, that what you began as a task, you 
W'ill continue as an amusement. 

There arc many students who spend their days 
in extracting passages from authors, and fairly 
transcribing them in their common-place book; a 
mode of study truly wretched, which seldom re¬ 
pays the student either with profit of pleasure, 
which wastes his time, and wears out his eyes and 
his constitution. 1 most seriously advise all those 
unhappy students, who have been led to think, that 
the exercise of the hand can impress ideas on the 
brain; who interrupt their attention by copying; 
who torture themselves in abridging, and who think, 
by Ailing their pocket-books, that they shall enrich 
their understandings, to stop while they have eyes 
tf> see# or fingers to write. They have totally mis¬ 
taken the road to learning; wd, if they proceed in 
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the way too long a time, they may suffer such in¬ 
juries in it as shall disable them from returning, or 
seeking a better. After many years spent in this 
wretched labour, it is no w'ondcr that they close 
their books, and make the old complaint ot vanity 
>and vexation. Nothing really serves us in reading, 
but what the mind makes its own by reflection- and 
memory. That which is transcribed is not in the 
least more appropriated than when it stood in the 
printed page. It is an error, if any suppose, that 
by the act of marking the w'brds on paper with a 
pen, the ideas are more clearly marked on the brain 
than by attentive reading. 

The best method of extracting and epitomizing, 
is, to express the author's ideas, after shutting his 
book, in our own words. In this exercise, the me¬ 
mory is exerted, and the style improved. We make 
what we write our own; we think, wc arc active, 
and wc do not condemn ourselves to an employment 
merely manual and mechanical. But, after all, 
whatever a few may sa}^ w'rite, or think, it is cer¬ 
tain, that the greatest scholars were content with 
reading, without making either extracts or epitomes. 
They were satisfied with w'hat remained in their 
minds after a diligent perusal, and when they wrolo, 
they wrote their own. Rpading is, indeed, most 
justly called the food of the mind. Like food, it 
must be digested and assimilated; it must show its 
nutritive power by promoting growth And strength, 
and by enabling the mind to bring forth sound and 
vigorous productions. It must be converted in 
succum et sanguinem^ into juice and blood, and not 
make its appeal ance again in the form in which it 
was originally imbibed. It is indeed true, and the 
instaonse may be brought in opposition to my doc¬ 
trine, that Demosthenes transcribed Thucydides 
eight times with his own hand; but it should be re- 
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membered, that Demosthenes flourished before 
printing was discovered, and that he was induced to 
transcribe Thucydides, not only for the sake of 
improvement, but also for the sake of multiplying 
copies of a favourite author. 

A due degree of variety will contribute greatly 
to render reading agreeable. For though it is true, 
that not more tlian one, or two books should be read 
at once, yet, when they are finished, it will be pro¬ 
per, if any weariness is felt, to take up an author 
who writes in a different style, or on a different sub¬ 
ject ; to change from poetry to prose, and from 
prose to poetry ; to intermix the moderns with the 
ancients; alternately to lay down the book and to 
take up the pen; and sometimes to lay them both 
down, and enter with alacrity into agreeable com¬ 
pany and public diversions. The mind, after a little 
cessation, returns to books with all the voracious 
eagerness of a literary hunger. The intermissions 
must not be long, or frequent enough to form a 
habit of idleness or dissipation. 

He who would read with pleasure (and I repeat,, 
that all w'ho read with real profit must read with 
pleasure), will attend to the times of the day, and 
the seasons of the year. The morning has been 
universally approved as the best time for study; the 
afternoon may be most advantageously spent in 
improving conversation. Those faculties, which 
before dinner are capable of engaging in die acutest 
and sublimest disquisitions, are found, by general 
experience, to be comparatively dull and stupid 
afler it. ** I know not how it is,'" said a celebrated 
writer, but all my philosophy, in which 1 was so 
** warmly engaged in the morning, appears like 
** nonsense as soon as I have dined." 

Very hot weather is particularly unfavourable to 
^reading. The months of July, August, and Sep- 
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tcmber, are by no means the seasons in which the 
fruits of the mind arrive at maturity. A rigid phi¬ 
losopher will perhaps maiotarn, that the mental fa¬ 
culties arc not to be affected by the vicissitudes of 
cold and heat; but who will listen to philosophy^ 
fvho is already convinced by actual experience? it 
» indeed remarkable, that these months arc selected 
for vacation in tlie houses of legislature, in tho 
courts of law, and in the seats of learning. In cold 
and inclement weather, when wo are driven to the 
fire-side for comfort, we find that delight in our 
books, which, in the vernal and autumnal season, 
we sought in the sunshine, and in the sweets of 
rural scenery. We no longer roam, we collect our 
scattered ideas, and find, in the exercise of our facul¬ 
ties, chat delight, which is the consequence and 
reward of exerting, in a proper method, the na¬ 
tural energies of the divine particle which breathes 
within us. 

But at all hours, and in all seasons, if we etm re¬ 
strain the licentious rovings of the fancy, sooth the 
passions of the heart, and command our attention, 
so as to concentre it on the subject we examine, we 
shall be sure to find our attention amply rewarded. 
Attend closely, and close attention to almost any 
worthy object will always produce solid satisfaction. 
Particularly in reading, it may be depended upon 
as an approved truth, that the degree of profit, as 
well as pleasure, will ever be proportioned to the 
degree of attention* 
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Ko. LXXXIII. On the Propriety of adorning Life^ 
and serving Society, by laudable Excriioru 


In an age of opulence and luxury, when the native 
powers of the mind arc ^ivcakened by vice, and ha¬ 
bits of indu-lencc arc superinduced by universal in¬ 
dulgence, the moralist can seldom expect to see 
examples of that unwearied perseverance, of that 
generous exertion, whicli has sometimes appeared 
in the world, and has been called heroic virtue. In¬ 
deed, it must be allowed, that in tbe early periods 
of society there is greater occasion, as well as grea¬ 
ter scope, for this exalted species of public spirit, 
than when all its real wants are supplied, and all its 
securities established. 

Under these disadvantages there is, indeed, little 
opportunity for that uncommon heroism, which leads 
an individual to desert his sphere, and to act in con¬ 
tradiction to the maxims of personal interest and 
safety, with a view to reform the manners, or to 
promote the honour and advantage of the commu¬ 
nity. Patriotism, as it was understood and prac¬ 
tised by a^ Brutus, a Curtius, a Scaevola, or a So¬ 
crates, appears in modern times so eccentric a vir¬ 
tue, and so abhorrent from the dictates of common 
sense, tiuit be who should imitate it would draw 
upon himself the ridicule of mankind, and would 
be esteemed a madman. Moral and political knight- 
errantry w’ouid now appear in scarcely a less ludi¬ 
crous light than the extravagancies of chivalry. 

But to do good in an eifectual and extensive man¬ 
ner within tbe limits of professional influence, and 
by performing the busings of a station, whatever 
it maj' be, not only with regular fidelity, but with 
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warm and active diligence, » in the pDwer, as it U 
the duty of every individual who possesses the use 
of his faculties. It is surely an unsatisfactory idea, 
to live and die without pursuing any other purpose 
than the low one of personal gratiHcation. A thou¬ 
sand pleasures and advantages we have received 
from the disinterested efforts of those who have 
gone before Us, and it is inoumbent on every gene¬ 
ration to do something for tiie benefit of contem¬ 
poraries and of those who are to follow. 

To be born, as florace says, merely to consume 
the fruits of the earth ; to live, as Juvenal observes 
of some of his countrymen, with no other purpose 
than to gratify the palate, though they may in reality 
be the sole ends of many, are yet too inglorious and 
disgraceful to be avowed by the basest of mankind. 

There is little doubt, but that many, whose lives 
have glided away in a useless tenor, would have 
been glad of opportunities, if they could have dis¬ 
covered them, for laudable exertion. It is certainly 
true, that to qualify for political, military, literary, 
and patriotic efforts, peculiar preparations, accom¬ 
plishments, occasions, and fortuitous contingencies 
are necessary. Civil wisdom without civil employ¬ 
ment, valour without an enemy, learning without 
opportunities for its display, the love of our country 
without power, must terminate in abortive wishes, 
in designs onsupported by execution. They who 
form great achemes, and perform great exploits, 
must necessarily be few. But the exertions whidi 
benevolence points out, are extended to a great 
compass, arc infinitely varied in kind and degree, 
and consequently adapted, in some mode or other, 
to the ability of every indhridual. 

To the distinguished honour of our times and of 
our cooDtiy, it must be asserted, that there is no 
epedes sif &tres8 widch is not relieved^ no Idtidable 
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histitution wliicli is not encouraged with an emula¬ 
tive ardour of liberality. No sooner is a proper 
object of beneficence presented to the public view, 
tlian subscriptions arc raised by all ranks, who 
crowd with impatience to the contribution. Not 
only the infirmities of age and sickness arc soothed 
by the best concertetl cstabli^hmcnts, and the loss 
sustained by the calaw-iities of a conflagration re¬ 
paired ; but our enemies, when reduced to a state 
of captivity, arc furnislied with every comfort wbicli 
their condition can admit, and all the malignity of 
piiriy-hatred melts into kindness under the opera¬ 
tion of charily- From the accumulated eftbrts of 
a community of philanthropists, such as our nation 
may be called, a sum of good is produced, far greater 
than any recorded of the heroes of antiquity, from 
Bacchus down to Caesar. 

It has been said, that the ages of extraordinary 
bounty arc passed. No colleges arc founded in the 
present times, it is true; yet not because there is 
no public spirit remaining, but because there is al¬ 
ready a sufficient number raised by the pious hands 
of our forefathers, to answer all the purposes of aca¬ 
demical improvement. When a want is supplied, it 
is not parsimony, but prudence, which withholds 
ixddittonal munificence. The infirmaries dift’uscd 
over every part of the kingdom, are most honourable 
testimonies of that virtue which is to cover a multi¬ 
tude of sins. And there is one instance of benefi¬ 
cence uncommon both in its degree and circum¬ 
stances, which, though done without a view to hu¬ 
man praise, must not lose even the subordinate 
reward of human virtue. He who lately devoted, 
during his life, a noble fortune to the relief of the 
bfind, will be placed higher in the esteem of pos¬ 
terity, than the numerous train of posthumous be¬ 
nefactors, who gave what they could no longer 



retain, and somclinics iVoin moiive^j rt.pri’.'^cntcd liy 
llic cL'iisoi’inus as littli; lauihiblc« While angels 
record ihe name of llethcriiigtoii in the book of life, 
let men iiiaciihe it in the rolls of lame. 

The motive of praise, though by lio means the 
best, is a generous and a powerful motive of coiu- 
ineiidable conduct, lie would do an injury to man¬ 
kind who should stiHe the, love oi‘ fame. It has 
burnt with strong and‘steady beat in the bosoms of 
the most ingenuous. It has inspired enthusiasm in 
the cause of all that is good and great. Where 
patience must have failed, and perseverance been 
w'earied, it lias urged through troubles deemed in- 
tuicrable, and stimulated ihrougli difKcultJes dreaded 
as iiisnrmountablo. Pain, penury, danger, and death, 
liave been incurred with alacrity in the service of 
mankind, with the ex})(dation of no other recom¬ 
pense timn an honourable distinction. And let not 
the frigidity of philosophical rigour damp this noble 
aiiioLir, which raises delightful sensations in the 
heart that iiarbours it, and gives rise to all that is 
sublime in life and in the arts. Wlien we arc so 
far relincd and subdued as to act merely from the 
slow suggestions of the reasoning faculty, wc shall 
indeed seldom he involved in error; but we shaU 
as seldom achieve any glorious enterprise, or snatch 
a virtue beyond the reach of prudence. 

The spirit of adventure in literary undertakings, 
as well as in politics, commerce, and war, must not 
be discouraged. If it produces that which is worth 
little notice, neglect is easy. There is a great pro¬ 
bability, liowcA^cr, that it will often exhibit some¬ 
thing conducive to pleasure and improvement. But 
when every new attempt is checked by severity^ or 
neglected without escamination, learning stagnates, 
and the mind is depressed, till Its productions so far 
degenerate as to justify disregard. Taste and Lite- 
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raturc arc never long stationary. When they cease 
to advance, they h^come retrograde. 

Every liberal attempt to give a liberal entertain¬ 
ment is entitled to a kind excuse, though its execu¬ 
tion should not have a claim to praise. For the 
sake of encouraging subsequent endeavours^ lenity 
should be displayed where there is no appearance 
of incorrigible stupidity, of assuming ignorance, and 
of empty self-conccit. Severity chills the opening 
powers, as the frost nips the bud that would else 
have been a blossom. ^ It is blameable morosenesa 
to censure those who sincerely mean to please, and 
fail only from causes not in their own disposal. 

The praise, however, of well meaning has usually 
been allowed with a facility of concession, which 
leads to suspect that it was thought of little value. 
It has also been received with apparent mortifica¬ 
tion. This surely is the result of a perverted judg¬ 
ment ; for intention is in the power of every man, 
though no man can commSind ability. 


No. 'LXXXIV. On Philosophical Criticising and on 
the little Assistance it gives to Genius* 


Aristotle was the first of those writers who 
endeavoured to render taste subject to philosophy. 
His poetics are almost the only parts of bis worltt 
which continue to be esteemed with a degree of 
implicit veneration. Mutilated and impenect as 
they have come down to us, they yet contain mOny 
aeatences pregnant with and which lead the 
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mind into the most curious theory. Yet it is certain, 
that they never yet formed a single poet, nor assisted 
him in any other respect than in tlie mechanical 
contrivance of a plan; a defect in whicli is easily 
lorgiven, wlicn it is supplied by the native charms 
of real gcniii*:. Of this our Shakspeare is a proof, 
who, with all his ignorance of critical refinement, 
tvrote in such a maii'icr, as nrt only to be preferred 
by those who idolise him through prejudice, but hy 
the most impartial readers, to Ascliylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides. 

Though the old scholastic metaphysics were 
scarcely ever more exploded than in the present 
times, yet there is a taste for metaphysical criticism 
particularly proigilent among our thoughtful neigh* 
hours in North llritain. The author of the Eic- 
inents of Criticism has penetrated deeply to discern 
the cause of those emotions, which literary compo¬ 
sitions are found to produce. He has displayed 
great taste, groat elegance, great reading, and a 
subtiUy of inquiry, which must have resulted from 
unwearied labour, and from a singular sbai'e of 
iiatutal sagacity. * But I believe uo reader ever 
found liimsclf better able to compose, after having 
perused his volumes, than before he saw them. 
Nor is it said, that their author, with all his theo¬ 
retical knowledge of poetry, is himself a poet or 
an orator. This is not advanced to detract. from 
bis merit; for it is true of Aristotle, and of all those 
writers who, with a genius for logic and metaphysics, 
have entered on the provinces of taste and criticism. 
Dp. Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric is a book of 
» uncommon merit; it is read wkh great pleasure and 
im)>rovcracnt; yet it will be readily owned, that it 
. Kmds little to form the orator. The author of the 
Origin and Progress of Language has displayed, as 
Harris says, ** many judicious and curious remarks 
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“ on style, composition, language, particularly the 

Knglibh: observatioTJs of the last consequence to 
•* tiiose who wibh either to write or judge with 

accuracy and elegance.’’ This is certainly true ; 
and yet many have written, and many will write, 
witli accuracy and elegance, without even hearing 
of this excellent treatise. 

Most of the books which the world has agreed to 
admire, were composed previously to the appearance 
of systematical and abstruse theories of criticism, or 
by authors who, it is well known, paid them no 
attention. Homer, who is still the best heathen 
author in the world, had neither archetype nor 
instructor. Had his mind been called off from the 
book of nature, to such speculation's the Stagyrite 
afterwards fabricated from his noble inventions, 
there is great reason to believe, that the Iliad and 
Odyssey had long ago gone whither all the coldly 
correct productions arc daily hastening. Theocritus 
would probably have y^itten with much less ease 
and simplicity, had he read all that critical inge¬ 
nuity has advanced on pastoral poetry. The Ora¬ 
tions of Demosthenes, however elaborate, were not 
formed on the models of professed rhetoricians. 
No Bossu had written when Virgil produced his 
magnificent w'ork. No treatises on the sublime and 
beautiful had appeared, when Milton poured his 
majestic song. Nature, glowing nature, suggested 
the exquisitely fine ideas as they flowed, and left 
laborious criticism to weary hersel/ in forming rules 
and systems from the unstudied efforts of her hap¬ 
pier temerity. 

It must not, however, be immediately concluded, i 
that these books, which display great ingenuity, are 
useless, and the result of ill-employed time and. 
talents. They constitute a most elegant species of 
philosophy. They lead to a knowledge of the 
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human heart, and the operation of the passions. 
They require genius of a peculiar kind, the subtile 
and penetrating, and they please readers who arc 
possessed of a corresponding taste. The point 
which we wish to evince is, that the lover of poetry, 
of oratory, of all the objects of classical ta.^tc, who 
means to exercise himself in the composition ‘of 
them, w'ill find himself mistaken in his plan of study, 
if he reads such writers as a 'preparatory discipline. 
Original authors must at 6rst engross his attention; 
and from these, if he is possessed of abilities, he w'ill 
insensibly catch a portion of fire, with which he will 
iuvigorate his own compositions; and in consequence 
of which he will be read with pleasure, though he 
sliould not have studied one metaphysical critic 
from Aristotle to the latest modern. 

To learn in what this noble distinction of genius 
consists, has been the subject of inquiry. Little 
success has hitherto attended it; for the mind, as it 
has been often said, like the eye, though it calls up 
all nature to its view, cannot procure a sight of 
itself. With great probability, it has been supposed, 
that genius is an extraordinary power of attention; a 
capacity in the mind of attaching itself closely and 
strongly, at a glance, to every object that solicits 
its regard; of taking in the whole of it in all its 
distant relations, dependencies, rnodiheations, origin, 
and consequences. But if we allow an extraordinay 
power of attention to bo genius, which perhaps can¬ 
not be allowed, the question recurs, by what means 
this attention is caused and secured ? ’ Thus far the 
name is only changed, and the subject is still in¬ 
volved in difficulty. 

It is too obviously true to be controverted, that 
there is an essential difference in the organization 
of different men; not merely in tlie external form, 
but in the interior structure of the invisible springs, 
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whicii regulate ail ilic onimal teiulencics and mo¬ 
tions. It is highly probable, that a delicate system 
of nerves, or a (iniier contexture of them, is better 
able to observe the external world with unerring 
accuracy, than a more callous or a more relaxed 
assemblage of these instruments of sensation. This 
favourable predi.sposiiion of the oigans, followed by 
peculiar opportiinitie.s for collecting ideas, and by 
inducements to impart them to the world, may per¬ 
haps constitute.; wljat we call literar)' genius. 

There is indeed little doubt, but that some kind 
of genius, or, in other words, some peculiar ability 
to receive a certain train of ideas necessary to the 
practice of some art, or to the pursuit of some pro¬ 
fession, is possessed by every individual not in a 
state of idiotism. Nature, a Lind parent to ail her 
children, has usually endowed them all with a 
power of exerting themscivos with skill and advant¬ 
age in sontc way or other. 'Fhc misfortune has 
been, that the indications of nature arc not always 
suHiciently manifest to the conductors of education. 
The destination is often necess.irily fixed, before 
the faculties arc arrived at sufficient strength to 
point out llieir propensity. 

Universal genius is indeed sparingly, perhaps 
never, bestowed. For the preservation of impar¬ 
tiality, where nature has allowed an excellence in 
any remarkable degree, she has often permitted a 
defect to counterbalance it. Yet in the literary 
annals of almost every nation, we find many distin¬ 
guished by intellectual endowments above the 
ordinary condition of humanity. It is a noble 
privilege to excel men in the very perfection by 
which they surpass the irrational animals, and is 
doubtless permitted by Providence for the happi¬ 
ness of mankind. Let it be considered, as an 
instance of the advantage which mankind derives 
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from singular genius, what a train of light has been 
ditiused far and wide on thousands and tens (»f 
thousands, for the space of near twenty hundred 
years, from the illumined understanding of tlie indi¬ 
vidual Cicero. Or, to take an example from our 
own polished age and country. Jet a conjecture be 
fornicd of the number of iJuKse who have been led 
to every thing good and great by an Addison. 

The world, however, has*seldom been grateful to 
its benefactors. It has neglected, banished, poi¬ 
soned, and crucified them. Hut there was an in¬ 
ward satisfaction in conscious rectitude, a generous 
spirit in tieroic virtue, which bore tlicm through 
every thing with comfort, and their merit incrcused 
and triuinplicd in adversity. 

They who have been possessed of subordinate 
degrees of genius, liave in later times been induced 
to att'cct a singularity of sentiment and practice, in 
order todiaw upon themselves ilio eyes of mankind. 
In pursuit of this end, lliey have adopted vices 
which their hearts and understanding must have 
condemned. Eccentricity has been the object of 
their wishes. Ruin and disgrace have been tlie 
usual consequences, and the admiration of others 
has at last been extinguished in compassion. Poor 
man! it has been often c.xclaimed, he was indeed 
clever, but he wanted conduct, and he unfortunately 
died in a gaol. * 

If moral could be combined with mental excel¬ 
lence ; if the native vigour of genius could submit 
to be guided and restrained by the decisions 'of 
well-conducted art; then might be supplied, what 
none wrill venture to expect, the two grand deside¬ 
rata in morals and literature, a perfect man arid a 
perfect work. 


VOL. XLlf. 
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No. LXXXV. On the Importance of a Good Cha* 
racier, consideted only imth respect to Interest* 


As the minds of men are infinitely various, and as 
they are therefore influenced in the choice of a 
Conduct by different inducements, the moralist must 
omit no motive, however subordinate in 4ts nature, 
while it appears likely to lead some among mankind 
to a laudable, or even a blameless behaviour. A 
regard to case, to interest, and to success, in the 
usual pursuits of wealth and ambition, may induce 
many to pursue an honest and honourable conduct, 
who would not have been influenced by purer mo¬ 
tives ; but after they liavc once perceived the intrinsic 
excellence and beauty of such a conduct, the}* will 
probably persevere in it for its own sake, and upon 
tiigher considenitions. 

To those who are to make their otvn way either 
to wealth or honours, a good character is usually no 
loss necessary tliaii address and abilities. Though 
human nature is degenerate, and corrupts itself still 
more by its own inventions; yet it usually retains 
an esteem for excellence. But even if we are 
arrived at such an extreme degree of depravity as 
to have lost our native reverence for virtue; yet a 
regard to our own interest and safety, which we 
seldom lose, will lead us to apply, in all important 
transactions, to men whose integrity is unimpeached. 
When we choose an assistant, a partner, a servant, 
our first inquiry is concerning his character. When 
we have occasion for a counsellor or attorney, a 
physician or apothecary, whatever we may be our¬ 
selves, we always choose to trust our property and 
persons to men of diaracter. When wc fix on the 
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tradesmen who are to supply us with necessaries, 
vve are not determined by the sign of the lamb, or 
the wolF, or the fox; nor by a shop fitted up in the 
most elegant taste, but by the fairest reputation. 
Look into a daily newspaper, and you will see how 
important the characters of the employed appear 
to the employers, from the highest to the lowest 
rank. After the advertisc^ient has enumerated the 
qualities required in the person wanted, there con¬ 
stantly follows, that none need apply who cannot 
bring an undeniable character. Oder yourself as a 
candidate for a seat in parliament, be promoted to 
honour and emolument, or in any respect attract 
the attention of mankind upon yourself, and if you 
are vulnerable in your character, you will be deeply 
wounded. This is a general testimony in favour 
of honesty, which no writings and no practices can^ 
refute. 

Young men, therefore, whose characters arc yet 
unfixed, and who, consequently, may render them 
just such as they wish, ought to pay great attention 
to the first steps which they take on entrance into 
life. They arc usually careless and inattentive to 
this object. They pursue their own plans with 
ardour, and neglect the opinions which others enter¬ 
tain of them. By some thoughtless action or ex¬ 
pression, they SLilfer a mark to be impressed upon 
them, which scarcely any subsequent merit can 
entirely erase. Every man will find sonae persons, 
who, if they are not enemies, view him with an en¬ 
vious or a jealous eye; and who will gladly revive 
any tale to which truth has given the sJigiitest foun¬ 
dation. 

Indeed all men arc so much inclined to flatter 
their own pride, by detracting from the reputation 
of others, that supposing we were able to maintain 
an immaculate conduct, it would still be difficult to 
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preserve an immaculate character. But yet it is 
wisdom not to furnish this detracting spirit with 
real subjects for the exercise of its activity. While 
calumny is supported only by imagination, or by 
malice, we may sometimes remove, by contradicting 
it; but wherever folly or vice have supplied facts, 
we can seldom do more than aggravate the evil, by 
giving it an apparent att-ention. The malignity of 
some among the various dispositions of which man¬ 
kind are composed, is often highly gratified at the 
vieiv of injured sensibility. 

In this turbulent and confused scene, where our 
words and actions arc often misunderstood, and 
oftener misrepresented, it is indeed difficult even 
for innocence and integrity to avoid reproach, 
abuse, contempt and hatred. Those not only hurt 
our interest and impede our advancement in life, 
but sorely afflict the feelings of a tender and delicate 
mind, it is then the part of wisdom first to do every 
thing in our power to preserve an irreproachable 
character, and then to let our happiness depend 
chiefly on the approbation of our own consciences, 
and on the advancement of our interest in a world 
wliere liars shall not be believed, and where slan¬ 
derers shall receive countenance from none but him 
who, in Greek, is called, by way of eminence, Dia- 
bolus, or the Calumniator, 
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No. LXXXVI. On the ostentatious Affectation tff 
the Character of a Learned Lady^ ^without sufficient 
Learnings and uoithout Judgment. 


The most attractive beauty of the person results 
from the graces of the mind. Delicacy, svroctiiess, 
sense, and sensibility, shining in the eyes, will com¬ 
pensate an irregularity of features, and will sooner 
excite love in a feeling heart, than the best formed 
face and the finest complexional hue without ex¬ 
pression. 

Nature must indeed have laid the foundation of 
these amiable qualities in the disposition; but they 
are by no methods so eli'ectually called forth and 
improved, as by the cultivation of a literary taste. 
In an intercourse with the world, we see and feel 
the disagreeable passions; such as have an effect in 
distorting the countenance, and in giving to the 
eyes an envious, a proud, a disdainful, or an artful 
aspect; than which nothing is more repugnant to ’ 
the idea of allurement. Eyes that unfortunately 
have acquired any of these appearances, whatever 
beauties they may be surrounded with, possess a 
repellent power, and operate like the basilisk. But 
however wicked the w'orld is, books are for the most 
part still virtuous. Human nature appears in them 
in its most pleasing colours. They inspire generous 
and tender sentiments. She w ho is judiciously con- 
'versant with them, will find her countenance im¬ 
proving as her mind is informed, and her look 
'ennobled as her heart is elevated. This must be 
a powerful motive for application among the ladies; 
apd they may rest assured, that personal and 
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mental beauty, though, when separate, their domi¬ 
nion is not absolute, are truly irresistible when 
combined. 

An application to books, however, is often found 
not to produce any attractive effects ; nor is it to 
be wondered at, when it is conducted in an inju¬ 
dicious and desultory manner. The advice of 
iViendb is at first necessary to point out the kind of 
books, and the times, tlie modes, and the degrees 
of study. Superficial and ill-directed reading tends 
to inspire the most odious of all vanity, and to oc¬ 
casion a behaviour truly ridiculous. 

Sempronia has studied all the ISlagazinos for these 
ten years past, and has now and tlien obtained the 
■ honour of contributing a little piece to some of her 
admired miscellanies. This distinction, as she thinks 
it, has greatly elevated her in her own opinion. 
She deems it sufficient to emancipate her from the 
usual decorums of external forms. She talks with 
an overbearing confidence, which, if she were not 
excused because she is a professed wit, would be 
intolerable rudeness. Her attention to the muses 
has excluded the graces from any share of her 
notice. If you call upon her in the morning, you 
find her with slipsliod shoes, no apron, matted hair, 
a dirty face, a cap awry, and finjicrs begrimed with 
ink* If you ask lier in what she is exercising her 
genius, she informs you slie is writing a Pindaric 
ode on spring, and is looking in ilyshe’s Art of 
Poetry for a rhyme to trees. It must be sent imme¬ 
diately, she sava, or it will not be inserted this , 
month. She hopes, therefore that she may be, 
excused ill declining company. Her visitor has 
reason to rejoice at tlic dismission ; for the sight of 
her, as Swift less delicately says of Ca-dia, will ope¬ 
rate as an emetic, and the smell as a poison. 

Corinna happened to fall upon some of the works. 
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of our modern sceptics. She could not understand 
them perfectly; but she discovered enough to be 
assured that scepticism was supposed to be a mark 
of superior sense, of a freedom from those narrow 
prejudices which enthral the vulgar mind. She 
cannot therefore talk on common aflairs; but when 
she gets into company witl^ enlightened people, she 
expatiates on the liuppincAS of possessing a philoso¬ 
phical turn, and pities the ['oor narroxv souls who 
go to church and perform all tlicir duties, as they 
call them, with mechanical regularity, just like their 
great grandmothers. Voltaire, Uousseau, IJoling- 
brokc, and Hume, are her oracles. She is dreaded 
by her own sex, and indeed voluntarily gives up 
their society. lJut the men she thinks more enter¬ 
taining, more convcr&iblc, and less shackled with 
prejudices. She imagines herself particularly at¬ 
tended to by them; and indeed there arc some 
humourists who listen to her conversation, in order 
to lay up store lor ridicule. All who are judges, 
condemn and dislike her for entering into studies 
which have a natural tendency to darken the under¬ 
standing and to corrupt the heart, and which arc 
peculiarly odious in those who were formed to it)- 
crense the comforts of life, and not to cut them olF 
by diffusing the gloomy notions of the sceptic. 

*lt was the misfortune of Fulvia to live next door 
to a circulating library. In every moment of list- 
Icssness the maid was dispatched for a handful of 
novels, no matter by whom they were written, or 
what they were in themselves, provided they were 
sentimental. By an uninterrupted course of such 
reading, she had acquired a taste for anecdotes, 
private history, and all that relates to the effects of 
love, which, she was led to think, formed the great 
business of human life. Her heart had been a 
thousand times melted, and pierced, and sniiuen. 
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and wounded, and was at last so mollified, that she 
felt the tendercst sentiments for every man with 
little distinction. She could not pass a few mo¬ 
ments Jn a private interview with a male acquaint¬ 
ance, without being conscious of tender sentiments 
for him. She often doubted whether she ought, 
upon the whole, to n joiee or lament that she was 
endowed with such extreme sensibility. Hut to be 
sure, so it was, her poor heart was so full of Jove, 
that every one who approached might have a share 
unasked. Her voice was faint and tremulous; her 
refinements were elegant to a degree inconceivable. 
She was harly fit for this low orb. She was always 
miserable, except when pouring out her sentiments 
in letters to some beloved Eudoxus. She was, in 
short, too tender, too susceptible, too pure, too 
elevated, to live in this world; and so every body 
said, till, in evil hour, she ran away with a corporal 
quartered in the town, and has never been heard of 
since. 

Lesbia, when very young, wrote a few rhymes, 
which, as her age was considered, were much ap¬ 
plauded by her friends. Flushed with praise, she 
considered herself as a second Sappho, and has ever 
since been devoted to the muse. Her reading was 
chiefly confined to the poefs corner in newspapers, 
and her productions have rivalled her models. She 
composes senigmas, acrostics, rebusses, and songs, 
for wose little red pocket-books which are annually 
published for the ladies, and she has had the honour 
of gaining the reward for expounding the Prize 
lliudle. Within the circle of her acquaintance she 
is much admired. If a wedding happens among any 
of them, she pays for her bride-cake with an epitha- 
lamium; and she keeps in her drawers, like haber- 
dasliers wares in a shop, odes, elegies, and epigrams, 
adapted to every occasion. 
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Of all subjects, politiCsS seem the least adapted to 
the female cluiracter. Women are entirely excluded 
from legi^lativc influence; and, it is well known, 
that public afthirs arc seldom treated with temper, 
cither in writing or conversation, ilut the female 
politician is by no means uncommon. Corneiia 
derives all her Icann’ng, of which she thinks blie 
possesses an ample share, from the miscellaneous 
volumes of a Say and a Woodfall. She has herself 
sometimes ventured to communicate a paragraph or 
two, and lias been delighted, even to rapture, with 
the thought, that a plan or conjecture oT hcr’s has 
been wafted tbrougbout the empire by so rapid a 
conveyance. On common subjects she is mild and 
reasonable; but while the gentlemen are talking 
politics, she submits with great reluctance to the rule 
of decorum, which requires that she should pay at¬ 
tention to the ladies. Her colour comes and goes 
for a long time, till at last she can bear it no longer, 
and bursts out with a blaze of eloquence, scarcely 
rivalled in the most famous schools of oratory, those 
of Athens or of Billingsgate. A treaty of marriage 
was on foot some time ago; but after the prelimi¬ 
naries were all settled, and a day for the ratiBcation 
of the articles fixed, a rupture ensued on the adjust- ' 
ment of the balance of power, and hostilities nave 
not yet ceased, nor is a coalition of the parties 
likely to take place. 

In these few instances, and in those many which 
observation of the world will supply, there seems to 
have been an original fund of parts, and a love of 
) books, which, properly directed, would have led to 
, great improvements. But vague industry and un- 
guided emulation, stimulated to persist in a wrong 
^path by the partial praises of friends and relations, 
iiave precipitated even the amiably disposed into 
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unsupported vanity, and caused them to distinguish 
themselves without acquiring honour. 

To be uftected in any way is, at all times, in all 
places, and in all degrees, to be disagreeable. But 
aflectation of learning, in a woman with very little 
merit, draw;:; upon itself the contempt and hatred 
of both sexes. 'Diey who excel most in either sex, 
are found by experience to be Jiiost candid and mo¬ 
dest ; to assiune least, and to join in conversation 
with others, without displaying the sense of their 
superiority- Indeed it often happens, that there is 
an amiable humility in true genius and learning, 
which compels the possessor of them to think diin- 
dently of his own character, amid the united praises 
of all around. Let her then, who possesses the 
bright jewel of learning, take care to set it in a 
plain manner, and its lustre will become more 
conspicuous. 

In the embellishment of the person, a sufficient 
degree of care is usually taken that nothing unbe¬ 
coming shall have a place in it. A regard is com¬ 
monly paid to age, rank, and every circumstance 
which can point out the line of propriety. But in 
adorning the mind, it is usual to attend to little else 
but the dictates of inclination. Yet there is cer¬ 
tainly a kind of sexual difi'ercnce in the minds of the 
sexes, which admits and requires a different species 
of intellectual accomplitihment. (Economy is said, 
indeed, to be the peculiar province of women; yet 
surely, as rational beings, their reason may properly 
receive the highest possible cultivation. Nor should 
their attainments occasion contempt or neglect, un¬ 
less they are sullied by obtruding arrogance, by a, 
masculine boldness, a critical severity, and an ill- 
tMiied and injudicious ostentation. 
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No. LXXXVII. Ou the FoUi, and JTidrdncss of 
7ir^hctinjr a Faviihy and Chddrcn^ Jot ihc 2Vea- 
sin cs of Dissipation, 


Tiiouoii it may be true, as it bas been asserted, 
that one ape is not better than another, yet it is 
obvious to remark that the modes, if not the de¬ 
grees, of vice, have varied at dirferent periods ; and 
that, of modes equally criniiiial in themselves, some 
arc particularly destructive. Whatever have been 
the manners of preceding times, in our own coun¬ 
try, I believe it will he readily allowed, that the 
middle ranks were never universally infected with 
the love of a dissipati 
Domestic industry and 
distin<;uished hv the ho 
good housewifery, were always, till the present cen¬ 
tury, deemed lumourable. "J'hey are now, however, 
discarded in disgrace ; and in their place have suc¬ 
ceeded a passionate Jove of show without substance, 
a never-ceasiD^ atiention to dress, and an insa-; 
liable hunger and thirst after diversions public and 
private. 

Whoever considers the natural effect of excessive 
indulgence, in relaxing and weakening the tone of 
the mind, will iiiiincdiately perceive how pernicious 
it must be to human nature in general, and to each 
particular society. There can remain neither incli¬ 
nation, nor ability for exertion, when the strings 
which should give elasticity are all loose or broken; 
and without exertion what is man ? Behold what he 
is in the womanish court of an oriental tynint. 
Sunk in sloth, and prostrate in meanness, poor 


ng life, till the present a^e. 
fcconomy, or the qualities 
melv titles of thriftiness and 
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human nature, in such a situation, scarcely equals, 
in spirit or ingenuity, the monkey and baboon. 

But 1 mean not to enlarge on dissipation in 
general, but to consider its effects in the limited 
circle of private families ; from which, however, it 
gradually extends its inffucnce, like the undulations 
of a pebble thrown into a pool, over the whole com¬ 
munity throughout all its departments. 

Let us suppose a mfirried couple in the middle 
ranks of life (and 1 select ^my instances Irom tlie 
middle ranks because they are the most numerous 
and important). Let us suppose them just setting 
out, os it is called, in the world. The first object 
IS to form and extend connexions. The ostensible 
motive is the advancement of the family interest; 
the real and most powerful motive, the love of 
various company, in a continual succession. Din¬ 
ners and suppers, dancing and card-playing, leave 
little time, and no inclination, for the sober Imsiness 
of the trade or profe»sion. A neglected trade or 
profession cannot succeed; and the poor young 
people, after having spent the little and hard-earned 
patrimony which, it may be, tbeir affectionate 

{ larents bestowed on them, live the rest of their 
ives in some poor lodging in penury or servitude, 
or die of disappointment. 

But if, by uncommonly good fortune, they avoid 
bankruptcy or ruin, yet their love of dissipation 
never fails to poison that happiness which it pre¬ 
tends to sweeten. It prevents them from perform¬ 
ing the roost indispensable duties, and living the life 
of rational creatures. All heads of fiimilies are pre¬ 
sidents of little societies, which they are bound to 
regulate by precept and example. But how shall 
they be qusdiffed to do this, who are seldom at home, 
and who, when they arc there, are constantly en¬ 
gaged in vanity. Their own corruption descends. 
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with additional malignity of influence, to the lowest 
menial, who has sought protection beneath their 
roof. 


But let us consider them in the relation of parents. 
Nothing can be more inconsistent with the life of a 
lady, who delights in the fashionable amusements, 
than the care of her new-born child. Her dress 
would be disconcerted, and her shape spoiled, wore 
she to attempt to feed it heAiclf with the food which 
nature has made convenient for it. She could not 
be absent from home. She must be liable to inter¬ 
ruption at ail hours. Her health also must fail under 
so constant a fatigue, added to the necessary toils of 
the ball and card-table. Her physician, for she 
takes care to keep the doctor on her side, declares, 
that from the delicate imbecility of her constitution, 
it would be highly improper for her to submit to tho 
exhausting task of suckling an infant. The little 
one, therefore, wliose heavenly smiles would repay 
every maternal care, is sent to the cottage, or the 
garret, of some hireling nurse. There, amidst 
poverty, hunger, and nastiness, it drags a precarious 
existence, with no attention, but the cold charity 
of a mercenary woman, who has oflen, at the same 
time, a child of her own to engross her maternal en¬ 
dearments. The mother, in the mean time, is cn^ 


gaged in the gay circle of an assembly, losing that 
money at cards, or spending it in dress and plea¬ 
sures, which ought to pay her husband’s creditors. 
Ah i little thinks she how her poor infant, which 
ought to be fostered in her bosom, is bewailing, in 
the expressive language of tears, the neglect, and 
the harsh treatment it undergoes, in the dreary 
haunts of want and misery. Many a severe menace, 
and many a hard blow, does the sweet babe receive 
from the passionate and ignorant nurse, at which a 
mother’s heart would bleed, if it were not lotft to 
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sensibility. Poor innocents, unhappy orphans, de¬ 
serted in your helpless state, by tliose who have 
brought you into a wretched world ; may he who 
took the children up in his arms, put his hands on 
them, and blessed theni, have pity on your woes— 
on those injuries which ye sorelj’ suffer, but cannot 
have deserved! 

Life, however, is not easily extinguished; anil 
notwithstanding nil the pains and inconveniences 
which the child undergoes from want of food, from 
want of cleanliness, from want of those tender atten¬ 
tions which a mother only can pay, it does indeed 
survive; but wliat remains of its lot is even more 
miserable than that which has already passed. As 
it has always been absent from home, it is a stranger 
there. Its parents feel but little natural affection 
for it; for natural affection fixes itself in the heart 
most deeply at that pei iod wlien the infant is hang¬ 
ing at tlie breast, and smiling, as it were, wath gra¬ 
titude, in the face of her who supplies it with deli¬ 
cious nourishment from her own vital current. . It 
takes still firmer possession of the heart when the 
child begins to prattle, and to play those little tricks, 
which none but a callous mind can behold without 
delight. But, alas! the little hoy or girl arc still 
considered as obstacles to pleasure at home. They 
pay a short and formal visit there, and are again dis¬ 
missed to a nurse, locked up with servants in the 
garret, or transferred to their grandmother. The 
last is a most enviable lot, in comparison with the 
former; in w'hich they not only experience harsh 
words and hard blows, but learn vulgar ideas, vulgar 
language, and habits of every kind, which must one 
day be unlearned. 

As soon as they can walk firmly, and talk plainly, 
they are removed to one of those convenient schools 
or academieSi as they arc called, where children, nl 
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u very early af^e, are received as into nurseries. In 
the subsequent course of iheir education they are 
constantly kept from home; or if they are indulged 
in a visit of a few days, they see nothing hut what 
tends to mislead them, TIut f< ceive no fatherly 
advice, and whatever learning they may netjuire at 
their schools, they usually enter on the stage i6 act 
their pari in the dr<nna ot*iife, without judgment, 
and w'iiljout princi})!^*^ to regulate their conduct, 
There is usually added to their misfortime of being 
neglected and mis>leJ, that of being deprived of alt 
share of their parents possessions; who, in the gay 
circles of pleasure, not only spend their own, but 
involve themselves anil their estates in debt, and in 
every spi'cies of distressing and disgraceful embar¬ 
rassment. There is no part of the family and affairs 
of the dissipated wliicli has not a tendency to ruin. 
They are theniselves in a constant state of mortifica¬ 
tion and disiippointmenr. Their object in pursuing 
a^>crpctiia] round of amusements, is, to obtain per¬ 
petual pleasme, an object which human nature 
could never yet accomplish. They, of all others, 
are least likely to obtain it who make pleasure a bu¬ 
siness, and, in pn^secution of it, neglect their most 
important and their daily duties. Indeed, there‘is 
nothing more misapprehended than the nature of 
pleasure. ISTen arc deluded by a name, and, catch¬ 
ing at a phantom, lose reality. The truest pleasure 
results from calm and moderate emotions. Noise, 
tumult, violence, disorder, take off the fine spirit 
from that which is otherwise formed to please, and 
leave little behind but dregs or disagreeable ingre¬ 
dients. Balls, assemblies, feasts, public diversions, 
cards, dress, various company, should be pursued 
only as what they are, temporary amusements. Ask 
those who are whirled in the vortex of fashion 
whether they are happy, notwithstanding they are 
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engaged, without ceasing, in what the world calls 
pJcddUrc ; they arc as ready to complain oi‘languor 
and o(‘misery as any other part of mankind. Pride 
and vanity compel them to move with others of their 
rank or fortune ; hut tlicir countenances and words 
abundantly testify that they liave, at least, their 
share of human uneasiness. They feel, indeed, the 
satisfaction of being distinguished from the poor, 
because their fortunes enable them to pay for the 
distinction; but that happiness is but slenderly sup¬ 
ported, whicdi is founded only oil the grutihcatioii 
of a weak and womanish vanity. 

With respect to that particular part of the evil 
resulting from dissipation, the neglect and conse¬ 
quent misery of families, it is, certainly, ve^ry exten¬ 
sive and important. Single men, and single women, 
however led astray by the false lights of their own 
vain imagination, suffer by themselves, or at least 
draw but a few in their train. Put the whole rising 
generation must be endangered, when dissipatiSii 
is become universal among parents and the heads 
of families. 

SelBsh arguments may succeed when others fail; 
and 1 therefore wish 1 could convince the generality 
of a certain truth; that there is really more plea¬ 
sure to be found at the family Bre-side, and in the 
regular performance of domestic duties, than in the 
never*ceasing pursuit after fashionable amusements. 
What is the delight of seeing an Italian or French 
dancer stand upon one leg, compared to that of 
beholding one’s ow^n smiling babes in the raptures 
of a game at play ? What is the delight of glittering 
at a ball, a play, a masquerade, compared to that of 
a home, in which are found plenty, tranquillity, and 
love, uninterrupted by the extravagance, the folly, 
the pride, the restlessness of that ignorant, empty, 
trpak, and Bckie, yet arbitrary tyrant, Fashion ? 
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Not that the moralist is severe. He prohibits np 
moderate and reasonable enjoyments. lie is too 
ivell acquainted with human nature, and with life, so 
to moralize. He maintains only, that though dissi¬ 
pating pleasures may be allowed as a temporary relief, 
they are fatal to Inippiness and virtue, when they 
are suffered to engage the whole attention, hr to 
become the chief employment. 


No. LXXXVIll. On forming Conncxiom» 


One can never sufficiently admire tlie liberal spirit 
of the great philosopher and orator of Uome, who, 
in .his fine treatise on IViendship, has exploded the 
idea, that the prospect of advantage is the founda¬ 
tion of this virtuous union, and asserted, that it 
owes its origin to a conviction in the parties of 
the mutual excellence of their morals and dispo¬ 
sition. 

This generous opinion appears still greater and 
more amiable when it is compared with tiie pre¬ 
cepts and the practices of later ages, and particu¬ 
larly of the present. It is now one of the nrst ad¬ 
monitions given to a young man, who is entering on 
the career of life, that lie must, at all events, make 
connexions. And instead of informing him, that he 
is to );e directed in his choice of them bjr the ap¬ 
pearance of moral and mental excellence, according 
to the sublime ideas of the noble Homan, his saga¬ 
cious monitors suggest to him, that he is to be 
solely guided by the prospect of bis interest and 
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advancement in the road of ambition. Let a poor 
man of approved character, learning, and genius, 
and a rich man of fa&hion, with no pretensions to 
either, be introduced to a sensible and prudent 
young man of the world; and, while the rich man 
IS viewed with submission, complacence, and treated 
with almost idolatrous attention, the poor man stands 
by unnoticed, and probably despised. On the slight 
acquaintance of a first introduction, the youth who 
is deeply versed in worldly wisdom, will not fail to 
call at the rich man’s house, and leave a card with 
most respectful compliments; he would not come 
into the neighbourhood without paying that respect 
on any account whatever; he is not half so scru¬ 
pulous about going to church and paying his court 
to his maker; but at the very time while he is 
bowing at the threshold of the rich man, the philo¬ 
sopher shall pass by, and, because he possesses only 
a competency without superfluity, and without 
induence, he shall not be honoured with the common 
civility of a salutation. For it is a maxim with 
these men, that as it is an honour to know and be 
known to persons of fortune and title, so it is a 
disgrace to acknowledge an acquaintance with those 
who have nothing to recommend them but honour, 
spirit, learning, and virtue. 

The formation of connexions is considered as so 
important, that it becomes, in effect, the principal 
object in education. The boy, whose parents are 
professed people of the world, would not, on any 
account fail to place him at a school to which the 
sons of the nobility are often sent, though they are 
ready to confess, that little learning and great profli¬ 
gacy are the usual acquisitions in it. If the boy 
has grown intimate with the son of a Duke, a Lord, 
or a Baronet, his parents arc better pleased with 
. .biro, than if he had learned by heart all Horace, 
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Virgil, and Homer. There is no submission so 
mean, and no attentions so servile, but he is ready 
to pay them with alacrity, in accomplishing the 
important object of forming connexions. The mind 
is rendered, by these means, low and abject; and 
though the boy may afterwards rise to the honour 
of being a nobleman's chaplain, or his travelling 
companion, yet he will retain through life, the sen* 
timents and spirit of his Jorefihip's iuotman or valet 
de chambre. 

A man, unacquainted with the world, might 
suppose, that the readiest road to preferment in 
several of the professions is, to acquire the know¬ 
ledge and accomplishments which are necessary to 
a skilful practice of them. But this is really not 
the case. The surest and most compendious method 
pointed out by the wise men of this world, is to 
form connexions. Accordingly we see persons in 
the professions, who aim at distinction and advance¬ 
ment, by no means confining themselves to their 
libraries; but studying the graces of dress and 
address, and the arts of simulation and dissimula¬ 
tion. We see them frequenting all public places, 
giving and receiving invitation to dinners and sup¬ 
pers, and evidently spending so much time in dissi¬ 
pation, as to leave scarcely an hour in a day for 
reading and study. 

We will suppose a young man entering on the 
profession of a physician. The time before he is 
of age is, perhaps, devoted to hearing fasliiooable 
lectures, and to reading a few superficial books; 
such as tend to acquaint him with the common and 
obvious modes of practice. But be no sooner steps 
into the world than both books and lectures are laid 
aside. Several years, indeed, must elapse before he 
takes his Doctor's degree. But this time is not 
spent in study only, by him who knows how to play 
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his cards, as it is called, and to secure success in 
life. No; he has learned a wiser lesson, and is well 
assured, that the most familiar acquaintance with 
Galen and Hippocrates, will not advance him half 
so well as connexions. Connexion'^ are, therefore, 
the first and the last study of the day. If he has 
been fortunate cni ugli to' procure an introduction 
to a few titled persons, and to prescribe, with suc¬ 
cess, in the case of some Duchess Dowager's pricked 
finger, his fortune is made; he cannot fail of being 
recoininended to more connexions in the same 
fashionable* line. He himself will become thefashion, 
and people of fashion will wish to be ill, or pretend to 
be ill, that they may have the credit of calling Doctor 
such an one “ our physician." Connexions will 
now be made, and money accumulated with such 
rapidity, that the doctor will become a greater man 
than his employers, and venture to dictate to Lords 
and Dukes in politics, as well ab in a purge. It is 
a well-known fact, and 1 mention it only as one 
instance, that some of the aspiting faculty had 
united tlie late lord Chatham among their closest 
connexions. 

In the subordinate branches also of the healing 
art, and indeed in most of the walks of life much 
more dependence is placed on connexions than on 
merit; much more attention paid to acquiring 
connexions than in acquiring merit; and to deserve 
connexions is by no means thought the securest 
method of obtaining them. Deceit, external show, 
and pompous pretences, are deemed infallible nos¬ 
trums for making connexions; but, alas! can any 
lucrative advantage, resulting from connexions, 
repay a rational creature for sacriBcing truth and 
liberty ? These connexions are dignified by. the 
name of friendships. Shade of Cicero, what indig¬ 
nation must thou feel at such presumption! 
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In divinity too, I am sorry to observe, that many 
more have risen to ecclesiastical emolument and 
dignity by studying, throughout their lives, to make 
connexions, than by superior piety or theological 
attainments. It is lamentable to behold those ^diosc 
minds ought to possess peculiar elevation, bowing 
and cringing, with abject servility, to the vilest peer 
of the realm, who happen^ to have influence at 
court, or to be the patron of a living. The Lord shall 
be a professed scofler at all religion, and an avowed 
enemy to Christianity in particular, and yet sbalh 
have a tribe of clergymen at his levee, who cannot 
help admiring his wjt and understanding. Prefer* 
ment, indeed, seems to be the only object among 
many of those, who are set apart to teach the world 
that the riches of divine grace are the truest riches, 
and crowns of glory in a better world, the most 
enviable mitres. Horace has said, that to have 
])leased the great is not the lowest praise; man^ of 
the modern instructors of mankind seem to consider 
it as the highest; and, in proportion as they are 
servile to their patron, they are insolent to their 
curate. 

It is a maxim with many, founded, as they pre¬ 
tend, on real observation, that mitres, stalls, and 
pluralities, are not attainable by any such qu^itics 
as are acquired in the study. You must form con¬ 
nexions. In order to form connexions, you must 
recommend yourself to various company by the 
graces; you must possess versatility of mind; yotn 
must frequent assemblies, gaming-tables, watering 
places; your conscience must be as easy as your 
‘manners; you must take care not to spend too 
much time in reading Greek, or any thing else but 
•the Court Calendar; and you can hardly fail of 
valuable connexions and valuable preferinenl, as 
thousands can testify. 
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But though numbers may give them confidence, 
surely tliose whose whole employment consists in 
meanly hunting for preferment under the garb of 
sanctity and religion, are most contemptible cha¬ 
racters. Indeed, their dispositions arc usually as 
narrow, selfish and slavish, as their pursuits are 
sordid, and unbecoming the dignity of a sacred 
profession. Arise, Cicero, for ray ideas return w'ith 
|)leasure to thee; arise, behold a pompous preacher, 
m a large peruke and solemn canonicals, cringing to 
a debauchee and bishop-making Lord; and pre¬ 
tending all the while that he is cultivating friendship 
in all its purity. 

But would you forbid a young man the formation 
of connexions, by which so many have availed 
themselves and risen to real and deserved grandeur ? 
By no means; 1 would only teach him to preserve a 
just reverence for himself, and to despise all riches 
and all honours which must be purchased at the 
expense of truth, virtue, and a manly spirit. 1 
would, like others, advise every young man (and it 
is chiefly to the young that I presume to suggest 
admonitions), to form connexions, or rather friend¬ 
ships ; but to be guided in his choice of them by 
personal merit and approved character. 1 do not 
say, for it would be unnatural and unwise, that he 
should neglect interest, or despise advancement, 
when it can be procured consistently with the 
spirit and integrity of an honest and delicate mind. 
If preferment comes unlooked for, and unsought by 
servile compliance, it is an honour as well as an ad¬ 
vantage, and is doubly welcome. But if I must 
sacrifice my reason and my conscience, my honour 
and my freedom, in forming connexions and pur¬ 
suing preferment, I relinquish the chace, and 
^gerly retire to competency, contentment, and 
liberty. 
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No. LXXXIX. Aft Address to a young Scholar^ on 
the Course o/ a Liberal Education at School, 


Your parents have watched over your helpless in-^ 
fancy, and conducted you with many a pang, to an 
age at which your mind is capable of manly im¬ 
provement. Their solicitude still continues, and no 
trouble nor expense is spared in giving you all the 
instructions and accomplishments which may enable 
you to act your part in life, as a man of polished 
sense and confirmed virtue. You have, then, already 
contracted a great debt of gratitude to them. You 
can pay it by no other method but by using the 
advantages w'hicli their goodness has afforded you. 

If your own endeavours are deficient, it is in vaif| 
that you have tutors, books, and all the extefrnDl 
apparatus of literary pursuits. You must love 
learning, if you intend to possess it. In order to 
love it, you must feel its delights; in order to feel 
its delights, you must apply to it, however irksome 
at first, closely and constantly for a considerable 
time. If you have resolution enoi^ to do this, ' 
you cannot but love learning; for the mind alwaya 
loves that to which it has been long, steadily, and 
voluntarily attached, Habits are formed which 
render what was at first disagreeable not only plea¬ 
sant, but necessary. 

Pleasant, indeed, are all the paths which lead to 
polite and elegant literature. Yours, then, is surely 
a lot particularly happy. Your education is of suen 
a sort, that its principal scope is to prepare yOn to 
receive a refined pleasure during your life. Ele¬ 
gance, or delicacy of taste, is ohs of the first ub* 
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jects of a classical discipline; and it is tliis fine 
quality which opens a new world to the scholar s 
Tiew. Elegance of taste has a connexion with many 
virtues, and all of them virtues of the most amiable 
kind. It tends to render you, at once, good and 
agreeable. You must therefore, be an enemy to 
your own enjoyments, if you enter on the disci¬ 
pline which leads to the attainment of a classical 
and liberal education with reluctance. Value duly 
the opportunities you enjoy, and which arc denied 
to thousands of your fellow-creatures. 

Without exemplary diligence you will make but 
a contemptible proficiency. You may indeed, pass 
through the forms of schools and universities but 
you'will bring nothing away from them of real 
value. The proper sort ana degree of diligence 
you cannot possess, but by the efforts of your own 
resolution. Your instructor may indeed confine 
you within the walls of a school a certain number 
of hours. He may place books before you, and 
compel you to fix your eyes upon them; but no 
authority can chain down your mind. Your thoughts 
will escape from every external restraint, and, 
amidst the most serious lectures, may be ranging ia 
the wild pursuit of trifles or vice. Rules, restraints, 
commands and punishments, may, indeed, assist in 
strengthening your resolution; but, without your 
own voluntary choice, your diligence will not often 
conduce to your pleasure or advantage. Obvious 
as is this truth, yet it seems to be a secret to those 
parents who expect to find their sons improvement 
in proportion to the number of tutors and external 
assistance, which their opulence has enabled them 
to provide. These assistances, indeed, are some¬ 
times afforded, chiefly with a view to enable the 
young heir to a title or estate, to indulge in idle¬ 
ness, and nominal pleasures. The lesson is con- 
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strued to him, and the exercise written by the 
private tutor, while the hapless youth is engaged in 
some ruinous pleasure, which, at the same time 

J prevents him from learning any tbingHesirable, and 
eads to the formation of destructive habits, which 
can seldom be removed. 

But the principal obstacle to improvement at your 
school, especially if you are too plentifully supplied 
with money, is a perverse •ambition of being dis¬ 
tinguished as a boy of spirit in mischievous pranks, 
in neglecting the tasks and lessons, and for every 
vice and irregularity which the puerile age can 
admit. You will have sense enough, I hope, to 
discover, beneath ^ the mask of gaiety, and good¬ 
nature, that malignant spirit of detraction, which 
endeavours to render the boy who applies to books, 
and to all the duties and proper business of the 
school, ridiculous. You will see, by the light 
of your reason, that the ridicule is misapplied. 
You will discover, that the boys who have re¬ 
course to ridicule, are, for the most pert, stupid, 
unfeeling, ignorant, and vicious. Their noisy 
folly, their bold confidence, their contempt of 
learning, and their defiance of authority are, for the 
most part, the genuine effects of hardened^ insensi¬ 
bility. Let not their insults and ilhtfwatroent dispirit 
you. If you yield to them with a tame and abject 
submission, they will not fail to triumph over you 
with additional insolence. Display a fortitude la 
your pursuits, equal in degree to the obstinacy in 
which they persist In theirs. Your fortitude will 
soon overcome theirs; which is, indeed, seldom anv 
thing more than the audacity of a bully. Indeed, 
you cannot go through a school with ease to your¬ 
self, and success, without a considerable share of 
courage. 1 do not mean that sort of courage which 
leads to battles and contentions, but i^hicn eiiables 
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you to have a will of your own, and to pursue what 
IS right, amidst all the persecutions of surrounding 
envicrs, dunces, and detractors. Ridicule is the 
weapon mad^Hise of at school, as well as in the 
world, when the fortresses of virtue are to be as¬ 
sailed. You will cflectually repel the attack by a 
dauntless spirit and unyielding perseverance. 
Though numbers arc against you, yet, with truth 
and rectitude on your si'ie, you may be ij)se agmen, 
though alone, yet equal to an army. 

By laying in a store of useful knowledge, adorn- 
jng your mind with elegant literature, improving 
and establishing your conduct by virtuous principles, 
you cannot fail of being a comfort to those friends 
who have supported you, of being happy within 
yourself, and of being well received by mankind. 
Honour and success in life will probably attend you. 
Under all circumstances you will have an internal 
resource of consolation and entertainment, of which 
no sublunary vicissitude can deprive you. Time 
shows how much wiser your choice than that of 
yonr idle companions, who would gladly have drawn 
you into their association, or rather their conspiracy, 
as it has been called, against good manners, and 
all that is honourable and useful. While you ap¬ 
pear in society as a respectable and valuable mem¬ 
ber of it, they have sacrificed at the shrine of 
vanity, pride, extravagance, and false pleasure, their 
heaUn and their sense, their fortunes and their cha¬ 
racters. 
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No. XC. The Want of Piety arises from the Want 

<)/' Sensibility. 


It appears to me that the mind of tnan, when it is 
free from natural defects and acquired corruption, 
feels no less a tendency to the indulgence of devo¬ 
tion, than to love, or to any other of the more re¬ 
fined and elevated affections. But debauchery and 
excess contribute greatly to destroy all the suscepti¬ 
ble delicacy with w'hich nature usually furnishes 
the heart; and in the general extinction of our 
better qualities, it is no wonder that so pure a senti¬ 
ment as that of piety, should be one oi the first to 
expire. 

It is certain that the understanding may be im¬ 
proved in a knowledge of the world, and in the arts 
of succeeding in it, while the heart, or whatever con¬ 
stitutes the seat of the moral and sentimental feel¬ 
ings, is gradually receding from its original perfec¬ 
tion. Indeed, experience seems to evince, that itis^ 
hardly possible to arrive at the charai^er of a com¬ 
plete man of the world, without losing many of the 
most valuable sentiments of uncorropted nature. A 
complete man of the world is an artificial being ; 
he has discarded many of the native and laudable 
tendencies of his mind, and adopted a new system 
of objects and propensities of his own, creation. 
These are commonly gross, coarse, .sordid, selfish, 
and sensual. All, or either of these attributes, tend 
directly to blunt the sense of every thing liberal, 
enlarged, disinterested; of every thing which par¬ 
ticipates more of an intellectual than of a sensual 
nature. When the heart is tied down to the earth 
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by lust and avarice, it is not extraordinary, that the 
eye should be seldom lifted up to heaven. To the 
man who spends his Sunday in the counting-house, 
in travelling (because the day is fit for little else) in a 
post-coach and four, in the tavern, or in the brothel, 
those who go to church appear as fools, and the 
business they go upon as nonsense. He is callous 
to the feelings of devotion; but he is tremblingly 
alive to all th^at gratifies his senses or his interest. 

It has been remarked of those writers who have 
attacked christianitv, and represented all religions 
merely as diversified modes of superstition, that they 
were indeed, for the most part, men of a metaphy¬ 
sical and a disputatious turn of mind, but usually 
little distinguished for benignity and generosity. 
There was, amidst all the pretensions to logical 
sagacity, a cloudiness of ideas, and a coldness of 
heart, which rendered them very unfit judges on a 
-question in which the heart is cniefly interested; in 
wiiich the language of nature is more expressive and 
convincing, than all the dreary subtleties of the 
dismal metaphysicians. Even the reasoning faculty, 
on which we so greatly value ourselves, may be per¬ 
verted bv refinement; and there is an abstruse, but 
vain and foolish philosophy, which philosophizes ns 
out of the noblest parts of our noble nature. One 
bf those parts of us is our instinctive sense of reli- 
^gion, of which not one of those brutes which the 
philosophers most admire, and to whose rank they 
wish to reduce us, is found, in the slightest degree, 
to participate. 

Such philosophers may be called, in a double 
sense, the enemies of mankind. They not only en¬ 
deavour to entice man from his duty, but to rob him 
of a most exalted and natural pleasure. Such, 
aurcly, is the pleasure of devotion. For when the 
^oul rises above this little orb, and pours its adora- 
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tion at the throne of celestial majesty, the holy 
fervour which it feels is itself a rapturous delight. 
Neither is this a declamatory representation, but a 
truth felt and acknowledged by ail the sons of meu; 
except those who have been defective in sensibility, 
or who hoped to gratify the pride or the malignity 
of their hearts, by singulas and pernicious specu¬ 
lation. 

indeed, all disputations, controversial, and meta¬ 
physical writings on the subject of religion, are un¬ 
favourable to genuine piety. We do not find, that 
the most renowned polemics in the church militant* 
were at all more attentive than others to the coroitfon 
offices of religion, or tliat they were actuated by 
peculiar degree of devotion. The truth is, thetr 
religion centred in their heads; whereas its natural 
region is the heart. The heart 1 confined, alas! in 
colleges or libraries, unacquainted with all the tender 
cliarities of husband, father, brother, friend; some 
of them have almost forgotten that they possess a 
heart. It has long ceased to beat with the pulsa¬ 
tions of love and sympathy, and has been engrossed 
by pride on conquering an adversary in the syllo^ 
gistic combat, or by impotent anger on a defeat 
With such habits, and so defective a system of 
feelings, can we expect that a Doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, or the diisputing professor of divinity, should 
ever feel the flame that glowed in the bosoms of 
Mrs. Rowe, Mrs. Talbot, or Mr. Nelson I 

Ad inexperienced and unobservant man might 
expect to find extraordinary devotion and piety in 
the chapels and colleges of our English universities. 
Many of our academics are summoned to prayers, 
not less often than four times every day throughout 
the year. But do they attend voluntarily, or in 
obemence to a statute? Is there any particular 
piety or decency in the performance of public wor- 
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ship ? Quite the reverse; for in no place of worship 
are the prayers read in a more careless or perfunc¬ 
tory manner; in none are more indecencies prac¬ 
tised and connived at than in the chapels of our 
English universities. The reason is, that those who 
attend in them consist, for the most part, either of 
jolly fellows, who drown all thoughts in wine and its 
concomitants; or of dry logicians and metaphysi¬ 
cians who, in the towering heights of their wisdom, 
are superior to the weaknesses of a devotee. 1 have 
seen in many a country church, where the congre¬ 
gation consisted only of honest husbandmen and their 
mmilies, more decency and more devotion, than in 
any chapel, in the venerable seats of learning and 
of religion. A very amiable and ingenuous writer 
has ventured to suggest, that even the clergy at 
iarg^e, from the habit of talking and disputing with 
familiarity on subjects of religion, arc less apt to 
indulge the ardour of devotion, than the common 
tribe of mankind, engaged in the varied and busy 
scene of many-coloured life. 

It is however certain, that a devotional taste and 
habit are very desirable in themselves, exclusive of 
their effects in meliorating the morals and disposi¬ 
tion, and promoting present and future felicity. 
They add dignity, pleasure, and security, to any 
age; but to old age they are the most becoming 
grace, the most substantial support, and the sweetest 
comfort. In order to preserve them, it will be ne¬ 
cessary to preserve our sensibility; and nothing will * 
contribute so much to this purpose as a life of 
iemperance, innocencei and simpi^ity. 
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No. XCI. On the Pleasures of a Garden* 


i 

Not he alone is to be esteemed a benefactor to 
mankind who makes a useful discovery; but he 
also, who can point out and* recommend an innocent 
pleasure. OF this kind are the pleasures arising 
from the observation of nature; and they are highly 
agreeable to every taste uncorrupted by vicious in¬ 
dulgence. 

There will always be many in a rich and civilized 
country, who as they are born to the enjoyme^ of 
competent estates, engaged not in business, ciidl or 
professional. But the restless mind must either 
find or make an object. Pleasure, therefore, be¬ 
comes, to the unemployed, a serious pursuit* 
Whatever is its essence, and whatever the declaimer 
may urge against it, pleasure will be sought by all 
who possess the liberty of election. It becomes 
then incumbent on the moralist, not onl]f to urge 
the performance of duty, but to exhibit objecto that 
please without enervating the mind, and gratify de¬ 
sire without corrupting the principles. ^ , 

Rural scenes of almost every kind, are delight^ 
ful to the mind of man. The verdant plain, the 
flowery mead, the meandering stream, the playful 
lamb, the warbling of birds, are all capable of ex¬ 
citing emotions gently agreeable. But the mis¬ 
fortune is, that the greater part are hurried on 
in the career of life with too great rapidity, to 
be able to give attention to that which solicits 
no passion. The darkest habitation in the dirtiest 
street of the metropolis, ‘ where money can be 
earned, has greater charms, with many, than the 
groves of Hagley. 
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Yet the patron of refined pleasure, the elegant 
Epicurus, fixed the seat of his enjoyment in a gar¬ 
den. He thought a tranquil spot, furnished with 
the united sweets of art and nature, the best adapted 
to delicate repose. And even the severer philo¬ 
sophers of antiquity were wont to discourse in the 
shade of a spreading tree, in some cultivated plan¬ 
tation. • 

It is obvious, on intuition, that nature often in¬ 
tended solely to please the eye in her vegetable pro¬ 
ductions. She decorates the fiowret, that springs 
beneath our feet, in all the perfection of external 
heaut 3 ^ She has clothed the garden with a constant 
succession of various hues. Even jthe leaves of the 
tree undergo a pleasing vicissitude. The fresh verdure 
they exhibit in the spring, the various shades they 
assume in summer, the yellow and russet tinge of 
autumn, and the nakedness of winter, afibrd a con¬ 
stant pleasure to a picturesque imagination. From 
the snow-drop to the moss-rose, the flower-garden 
displays an infinite variety of shape and colour. 
The taste of the florist has been ridiculed as tri¬ 
fling ; yet surely without reason. Did nature bring 
forth the tulip and the lily, the rose and the honey¬ 
suckle, to be neglected by the haughty pretender 
to superior reason ? To omit a single social duty 
for tlie cultivation of a polyanthus, were ridiculous 
as well as criminal; but to pass by the beauties 
lavished before us, without observing them, is no 
less ingratitude than stupidity. A bad heart finds 
little amusement but in a communication with the 
active w^orld, where scope is given for the indul¬ 
gence of malignant passions; but an amiable dis¬ 
position is commonly known by a taste for the beau¬ 
ties of the animal and the vegetable creation. 

The northern countries of Europe are by no 
BP^ns well adapted to the true enjoyment of rural 
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scenery. Our vernal seasons, which the poets cele¬ 
brate in all the luxuriance of description, are com¬ 
monly rendered cold and uncomfortable, by the 
long continuance of an eastern wind. Our poets 
borrowed their ideas of a spring from the poets of 
Italy, who collected theirs from nature. A genial 
day in April, is among us the subject of general 
congratulation. And, whil^ the lilac blossoms, and 
the laburnum drops its golden clusters, the shivering 
possessor of them is constrained to seek warmth at 
the side of his chimney. Yet, from the temperature 
of our climate we derive a beauty unknown in the 
gardens of a warmer country. Few objects are 
more pleasing than the smooth lawn; but the soft 
verdure, which constitutes its beauty, is not to be 
found in more southern climates. It is certainly 
true, that the rarity of our truly vernal weather, like 
that of other delights, increases thc4>lea8ure of it; 
and it is probable, for this reason, that an English¬ 
man, notwithstanding his complaints against his at¬ 
mosphere, enjoys the pleasures of a garden in their 
full perfection. A fine day, says Temple, is a kind 
of sensual pleasure; but surely it would cease to be 
such, if every day were fine. 

A practical attention to a garden, is by some es¬ 
teemed a degrading employment. It is true, indeed,' 
that pastoral and agricultural manners, if we may 
believe the dignihed descriptions of Virgil, are 
greatly degenerated. The employments of shep¬ 
herds and husbandmen are now become mean and 
sordid. The work of the garden is usually left to a 
peasant. Nor is it unreasonable to assign the la^ 
hour, which wearies without amusement, to those 
who are sufficiently amused by the prospect of then: 
wages. But the operations of grafting, of inocu¬ 
lating, of pruning, of transplanting, are curious ex¬ 
periments in natural philosophy; and, that they are 
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pleasing as well as curious, those can testify, who 
remember what they felt on seeing their attempts 
'succeed. 

Among the employments suitable to old age, 
Cicero has enumerated the care of a garden. It 
requires no great exertion of mind or body; and its 
satisfactions are of that kind which please without 
agitation. Its beneficial influence on health, is an 
additional reason for *an attention to it at an age 
when infirmities abound. 

In almost every description of the seats of the 
blessed, ideas of a garden seem to have predominated. 
The word Paradise itself is synonymous with gar¬ 
den. The fields of Elysium, that sweet region of 
poesy, are adorned with all that imagination can 
conceive to be delightful. Some of the most pleas¬ 
ing passages of Milton, arc those in which he repre¬ 
sents the happy Pair engaged in cultivating their 
blissful abode. Poets have always been delighted 
with the beauties of a garden. Lucan is represented 
Juvenal as reposing in his garden. Virgifs 
Georgies prove him to have been captivated with 
rural scenes ; though, to the surprise of his readers, 
he has not assigned a book to the subject of a gar¬ 
den. Our Shenstone made it his study; but, with 
all his taste and fondness for it, he was not happy 
in it. The captivating scenes which he created at 
the Lcosowes, afforded him, it is said, little pleasure 
in the absence of spectators. The truth is, he made 
the embellishment of his grounds, which should 
have been the amusement of his life, the business of 
it; and involved himself in such troubles, by the 
expenses it occasioned, as necessarily excluded 
tranquil enjoyment. 

It is the lot of few to possess territories extensive 
and well adapted like his, to constitute an orna- 
inented farm. Sti^l fewer are capable of supporting 
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the expense of preserving it in good condition* 
But let not the rich suppose they have appropriated 
the pleasures of a garden. The possessor of an 
acre, or a smaller portion, may receive a real plea* 
sure, from observing the progress of vegetation, 
even in a culinary plant. A very limited tract, 
properly attended to, will furnish ample employ¬ 
ment for an individual. Nor let be thought a mean 
care; for the same hand that raised the cedar, 
formed the hyssop on the wall* Even the orchard, 
cultivated solely for advantage, exhibits beauties 
unequalled in the shrubbery; nor can the green¬ 
house produce an appearance to exceed the blossom 
of the apple and the almond. 

Amusement reigns, says Dr. Young, man’s great 
demand. Happy were it, if the amusement of ma¬ 
naging a garden were more generally relished. It 
would surely be more conducive to health, aod the 
preservation of our faculties to extreme old age, 
were that time, which is now devoted to the dice 
and to the card-table, spent in the open air, and in 
active employment. 


l!so. XCII. On the Grave and Ga^ Species qf 

Philosophy. 


/ 

The world has ever been viewed by men of differ¬ 
ent dispositions in a light totally different*^ Tbe 
thoughtful and melancholy have represented it as a' 
’vale of misery; the gay and the volatile, as a thea¬ 
tre abounding with delightful entertainments, if riih 
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spectators are but in good luimour. The whole 
dilPerence, indeed, it has been said, arises from the 
various state of the minds of men, and not from any 
inconsistent diversity in the constitution of things. 
It would therefore seem probable, that the greater 
part would embrace the more agreeable side, from 
motives of self-interest and gratification. But the 
truth is, there are as ptany mllowers of Heraclitus 
as of Democritus. 

That there is an essential difFcrcnce in the original 
form of minds, there is no doubt; and to this cause 
is to be attributed, that some are gloomy, others 
cheerful. But habit is often no Jess concerned 
than nature. For it is remarkable that, among 
moral writers, those who have enjoyed wealth and 
the company of the great; and who consequently 
partook of various pleasures, have commonly chosen 
the comfiNTtable kind of philosophy; while they who 
were oppressed by want, and excluded from enjoy¬ 
ment, have no less naturally represented life, such 
as they found it, as a state of misery, interrupted 
only by short-lived and unsubstantial gratifications. 

The English nation is characteristically grave; 
and of course the graver kind of philosophy has 
been much cultivated in England. There are few 
books that please more generally than the Night 
Thoughts of Young. Hervey’s Meditations are 
more frequently read than many works of humour, 
and Bunyan’s Hlgrim’s Progress has given as much 
pleasure among the English vulgar as the Quixote 
, of Cervantes. 

But our increase of wealth, and our imitation of 
French and Asiatic manners, have greatly altered 
our natural disposition. We begin to relish none 
but the gayer kind of philosophy. Horace would 
at present be more read than Juvenal, and Lucian ' 
than Seneca. 
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Every admirer of dignified diction and of solid 
sense must be delighted with the Rambler; and 
yet it has been said, that the World, and other less 
solid performances, are now more universally read 
and approved, at least in tiie politer circles. It 
must indeed be confessed, tliat besides some adec^ 
tations which justly give offence, those excellent 
papers induce a melancholy by no means cucApa- 
tible with an active or a [Heasureable life. They 
inspire virtuous sentiments, but they depress those 
spirits which arc necessary to put them in practice. 

1 venerate the old age of their ju»t)y celebrated 
author; I admire his great exertions; and when 1 
assert, that the gloomy grandeur of some among his 
moral writings communicates a sympathetic melan* 
choly to the reader's mind, 1 by no means detract 
from his literary honours* 

The philosophy of Epicurus is in some degree 
adopted by the greater part, most of whom em¬ 
brace his tenets without having heard of his name. 
The truth is, human nature is naturally inclined to 
pursue pleasure, and to avoid all that has the ap¬ 
pearance of wretchedness and woe. Even they 
who devote themselves to melancholy find a gloomy 
pleasure in it; a pleasure scarcely recognized by 
the gay and luxurious, but yet real and satisfactory. 

The severe phito^ophy, though less agreeable to 
the gayer ranks, is the more favourable to virtue* 
Seneca and Antoninus are severe moralists. They, 
exhibit life in its less pleasing aspects, and exact- 
duties not to be performed without painful effofifti?. 
But they call forth the latent powers of the mind*' 
and by requiring an exertion beyond the natural 
Strength, really compel, it to effect all that it is able* 
Indolence prevents men in general from electing 
ail that tfiey are able. The pleasurable system 
dissuades them from the attempt* And tibero 
VOL. XLKX* B 
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were not some austere instructors, and some faith¬ 
ful followers of them, there would not be active 
virtue enough in a community to preserve its ex¬ 
istence. 


In the earlier periods of society the grave philo¬ 
sophy is most cultivated. For then virtuous exer¬ 
tions are most necessary, and luxurious indulgences 
precluded. Success, and increase in wealth and 
glory, are the usual cdnsequence. Luxury suc¬ 
ceeds in a course as certain in all its stages as any 
physical progress. A taste for a light, cheerful, 
mnciful philosophy, soon explodes the sullen pre¬ 
cepts of rigid moralists. Manners are relaxed, and 
naturally bring on a declension of empire. At 
least all regard for liberty is lost; and the mind, 
enervated with pleasure, gladly sinks in the repose 
of despotism. 

It is evident that in our own country, the severer 
philosophy loses ground. This, among many others, 
IS a symptom of corruption, and the harbinger of 
decay. An imitation of French manners has greatly 
acceiei^ted this revolution in our sentiments. And, 


after all, it is a forced and unnatural change; for an 
Englishman, whether from the Influence of climate, 
or some cause inherent in his constitution, is by 
nature grave, and disposed to admit manly thoughts^ 
and to practise manly actions. 

The influence of books on the national manners 


in a community, almost every member of which de¬ 
votes some part of his time to reading, must be im¬ 
portant. And among other methods which might 
be used to excite the spirit of patriotism and poli¬ 
tical virtue, it might be proper to restore a taste for 
solid and severe morality, and to explode those 
light, superficial, sentimental, and affected produc¬ 
tions, which, while they please the sickly mihd| 
bicrease its imbecility. 
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No. XCIll. Ojt Monumsnial Inscriptions^ 


It was the early wish of Pope, that, when he died, 
not a stone might tell where he lay. It is a wish 
that will commonly be granted with reluctance* 
The aftection of those we leave behind us, is at a 
loss for methods to display its wanted solicitude, and 
seeks consolation under sorrow in doing honour to 
all that remains. It is natural that filial piety, pa¬ 
rental tenderness, and conjugal love, should mark, 
with some fond memorial, the clay-cold spot where 
the form, still fostered in the bosom, moulders away* 
And did affection go no farther, who could censure? 
But, in recording the virtues of the departed, either 
zeal or vanity often leads to an excess perfectly 
ludicrous. 

A marble monument, with an inscription palpably 
false and ridiculously pompous, is far more offensive 
to true taste, than tne wooden memorial of the rus¬ 
tic, sculptured with painted bones, and decked out 
with death’s-head in all the colours of the rainbow* 
There is an elegance and a classical simplicity in 
the turf-clad heap of mold which covers the poor 
man’s grave, though it has nothing to defend it from 
the insults of the proud, but a bramble, The prim* 
rose that grows upon it is a better ornament, than 
the gilded lies on the oppressor’s tombstone* 

The prostitution of praise is injurious to virtue* 
That imaginary life after death, which consists in a 
remembrance of our worth cherished in the breasts 
of others, thougli it is despised by the severe rea* 
soner, has commonly been an additional motive for 
exertioB to the noblest, spirits that have dignified 
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human nature. But when we see the studied pane¬ 
gyric engraved on the marble that incloses the re¬ 
mains of the worthless, we despise the eulogium 
that mankind are mean enough to bestow on every 
one that will pay the piicc. Thus one powerful 
motive is lost, which iniglit operate on the generous 
in stimulating them to a worthy conduct. 

On the tombstones oi\ the truly great, it is cer¬ 
tainly right that an inscription should be written 
consistent with their dignity. In order to be so, it 
must not be prolix- When their names and age 
make all the sepulchral history of distinguished 
personages, it seems to be implied that the rest is 
sufficiently known ; but ^hen the marble ambitiously 
enlarges on their excellence, it argues that the 
world wants the information. It is better that the 
passenger, when he sees an eminent name, should 
recollect, while he strikes his pensive bosom, the 
virtues of its owner, than that his remarks should 
be anticipated by an obtruding narrative. 

The style of epitaphs usually adopted has been 
too diffuse. The noble ancients, those patterns of 
unaffected magnificence, consulted real dignity in 
the brevity of their epitaphs. As an historical mo¬ 
nument, at an age when printing was unknown, they 
sometimes engraved the exploits of a warrior on the 
marblebut in general they recorded little more 
than the name of the departed. The Grecian muse 
sometimes poured the sweet melody of verse at tlic 
shrine of a poet or hero; but she never condescended 
to mean fiattery, nor displayed the bloated osten¬ 
tation of a modern panegyric. 

There are many excellent epitaphs in the Eng¬ 
lish language, both in verse and prose. In the dif¬ 
fuse kind, that on the infamous Chartres is a fine 
Uaodel. Westminster Abbey exhibits many inscrip- 
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tions written with manly, forcible, and energetic 
elegance. The great fault has been, a redundance 
of epithets in the superlative degree. 

We have also many fine poetical epitaphs. Those 
of Dryden and Pope are the most deservedly cele* 
brated; though those of Pope have been severely 
criticised. In general, the metrical are inferior* to 
the prosaic. Some of the* best are crowded with 
antitheses, a fault which renders them inferior to 
the Grecian; and some of the worst, many of which 
are found in the most public coemeteries, stand 
forth a disgrace to national taste. The love of 
rhyme descends to the lowest ranks. The parish- 
clerk is commonly called upon for a stave or two of 
verses, by every rustic that can raise a post and rail 
■to the memory of his relation; and there are few 
church-yards in the kingdom, where that favourite 
stanza “ Afflictions sore long time I bore/* does 
not occur more than once. 

But our epitaphs are most commonly written in 
Latin; probably because it is intelligible to fo¬ 
reigners, and is capable of more elegance and ele¬ 
vation. Our country has produced many writers 
remarkable for beautiful latinity: accordingly we 
find inscriptions in every part of the kingdonk* 
abounding with classical expressions. The mis¬ 
fortune has been, that many of them have encroached 
on the province of biography; and real di{^nity has 
been lost in the affectation of it, in a temous 
circumstantial detail of descents, pedigrees, and 
relationship. The reader is tired, before he 
obtained a clear idea of the character and family- 
described. His eyes have failed, even If his atten-^ 
tion persevered. The epit^ ondie pi^i^ MUson, 
for instance, consists of above eighty unea. 

The punning and eplgramiiuitic epitaph was Much 
in fashion a century or twoago^ Tmt.on fiur Rosa- 
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mond at Godstow might surely have been replete 
>vith tender sentiment, but it is merely a wretched 
cli.*^tich of puns and monkish rhymes. This species 
is at present quite exploded, and little need be said 
to prove its great improj»riety. False wit is always 
misplaced, but the true sterns to be excluded from 
the epitapl). Who can bear merriment or buffoonery 
on a tombstone? Tlie lender and elegiac, or the 
manly and severe style, seems to be best adapted 
to the monumental inscription. Hut neither the 
pathetic nor sublime is compatible with the ludicrous. 

The authors of our epitaphs are seldom known. 
One of the best that I can recollect, was the'classical 
Bourne. The few he lias left us are master-pieces. 
That in Westminster Abbey, on Dickinson the ar¬ 
chitect, is truly sublime. 

In our island there has certainly been no dearth 
of genius for monumentnl inscriptions; though there 
is oue circumstance which might induce a foreigner 
to think the contrary. The famous Duchess of Marl¬ 
borough is said to have offered, without success, five 
hundred pounds, for an epitaph adequate to the 
dignity of her Duke. Her grace, whose taste was 
not very just, would probably have expected a his¬ 
tory long enough to cover with inscription the un- 
widdy pile of stones called Blenheim-house. 1 
cannot help thinking, that a tedious epitaph, mi¬ 
nutely relating his achievements, would rather 
lessen than exalt him in the eyes of mankind. 
Would not Alexander the Great have appeared 
rather beneath the dignity of that name, if it had 
been written on histonib, that the son of Philip was 
reputed to hayeb^py infiis day, the wisest general, 
the bolde^liero, the most accomplished man, with 
a hundrocTblber attributes? Would he have ex¬ 
cited much admiratiou, if he had been handed down 
to us, merely in gn ^itaph abounding with those 
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inflativc superlatives, which gothic ideas of grandeur 
have now introduced? It might have been a com* 
plirnentary epitaph on an Alderman, who died of 
repletion; and would have borne an analogy to him 
in the circumstance of an unnatural tumour. 


No. XCIV. Cursori^ Thoughts on Biography, 


Among the many arguments advanced to recom¬ 
mend the study of history, it has been said, that ft 
teaches wisdom without the danger of experience, 
and, by pointing out the paths of those who have 
gone before us, facilitates the journey of life. His¬ 
tory has been called philosophy teaching by ex¬ 
amples. But, after all, it must be allowed, that 
civil history is less capable of regulating moral than 
political conduct. The descriptions of battles, the 
accounts of debates, the characters of kings and 
heroes, contain very little that can regulate the ac¬ 
tions of the private and the more numerous ranks 
in the community. 

But an exact and authentic account of individuals, 
who have greatly excelled in any of the departments 
of active or contemplative life, seems to be a mode 
of instruction best suited to an animal, like man, 
prone to imitation. When a single character is 
distinctly delineated, we can pursue the outline, 
with an ease equal to that^ with which the painter 
copies from the original ptetetre placed^ befnm his 
eyes. We have the exj^ess authority of the 
pattern wc have chosen to weet iw in every emer* 
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gencjr^ and can treads with implicit confidence« in 
the footsteps of the most distinguished men, without 
the suspense of deliberate selection. It is the 
remark of Aristotle, the story of an individual, as 
it is a single object, is comprehended more fully, 
and therefore attended to with greater pleasure, than 
a history in which many personages are introduced. 

For these reasons, biegraphy appears to be more 
instructive than civil history, though it has com¬ 
monly been written with a less degree of attention. 
Herodotus is all sweetness. Thucydides exhibits 
the solid and austere beauties. Xenophon, the attic 
bee, presents us with a style flowing with honey. 
Livy displays a most masterly composition, and 
paints in glowing colours all that he relates. Sallust 
rivals his Grecian master; Guicciardin and Vertot 
have exhibited in their writings some of the genuine 
graces of the historic muse. But among biogra¬ 
phers, scarcely any can justly claim a rank with 
the first writers of the golden age. 

As a diligent collector of facts, as a warm friend 
to virtue, as an entertaining narrator, I venerate the 
name of Plutarch. His writings bear evident marks 
of extensive reading, and communicate much and 
multifarious knowledge. Theodore Gaza has said, 
that if all books were lost, and he might recover 
one, It should be Plutarch. He is indeed an inva¬ 
luable treasure of ancient learning; for he selected 
passages from books now totally lost, and inserted 
them very liberally in his works. Add to this, that 
he is an admirable moralist. But bis judgment 
seems not to have been always strong enough to 
Mimge the unwieldy mass of learning be bad 
ImoAled. fie indulged the weakest superstition. 
He is ever relating stories, which Horace calls 
AKiLxs, or the tales of old women. Merely for an 
estentatious ^splay dP erudition, be mgresses 
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beyond all reasonable limits. His idea of drawing 
parallels was excellent; and he has sometimes 
drawn them admirably, though, as the critics say, 
not without a partiality to his own countrymen. 
They have convicted him of this unphilosophtcal 
attachment in the comparison between Tulty and 
Demosthenes, Cato and Aristides, Sylla and Ly- 
sander, Marcellus and Pelopjdas. 

I'hey who are willing to allow him every other 
merit, give up his style as harsh and inelegant. 
Though certainly a useful, he cannot be esteemed 
a fine writer ; and whatever merit he possesses, his 
instance does not refute the assertion, that biogra¬ 
phical lias never yet equalled civil history. 

The long and diffuse accounts of Plutarch have 
been compared to colossal statues; the concise 
histories of Cornelius Nepos, to medallions. Cor¬ 
nelius Nepos has a claim from the age be flourished 
in, from his language, and from his fidelity, to the 
rank of a classic; but by no means to the first rank. 
It is suspected by many, that as Trogus was epi¬ 
tomized by Justin, so Nepos was abbreviated by a 
writer, who flourished under Theodosius in the 
decline of polite literature. The life of Atticus, if 
we may pronounce from internal evidence, continues 
unaltered, and reflects great honour on its writer, * 
as a fine picture of a beautiful original. 

Diogenes Laertius chose a subject well adapted 
to display ingenuity. The lives of the wisest men 
whom the world ever produced, if well written, 
would have been a most valuable acquisition to 
ancient learning. But, with a fine subject, he was 
a poor writer. 

It is to be wished, that Tacitus had more fre*? 
quently exercised his talents in biography. His 
life of Agricola, is perhaps, the best biographical 
work that was ever compose4* It is written in Uiat 
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beautiful energetic style, which characterises this* 
spirited historian ; and it is more pleasing than his 
other works, because it exhibits not a deformed 
portrait. Mallet’s Life of Bacon is a good imita¬ 
tion of it. 

Suetonius probably drew his pictures from the 
life, and they are loathsome to behold. They are, 
however, useful to thc,philosopher, as they enable- 
him to form a more complete idea of human nature 
in all the gradations of degeneracy and perfection. 
They are idso well written. Concise, nervous, 
simple, they please by their perspicuity, and their 
freedom from ambitious ornament. To the honour 
of their author it must be said, that he appears to 
have advanced nothing through flattery or resent¬ 
ment, nor to have suppressed any thing through 
fear, but to have paid an undaunted regard to vera¬ 
city. Erasmus observes, that he wrote as freely as 
the emperors whom he described had lived. 

It is matter of surprise and regret, that we have 
not more biographers. Thousands and tens of 
thouBaods, eminent in every accomplishment, whose 
oxamples might have instructed the world, are 
become as though they had never been. In our 
own country, it is true that there are many biogra¬ 
phical compilations, but they are for the most part 
incomplete. Wood's Athens, though a book that 
does honour to the most celebrated university, has 
no merit as an elegant composition. But 1 must 
not omit the tribute of praise to the writer of the 
life of Cicero; who has given us a most accurate 
account of one of the greatest men that ever lived, 
in a style truly classical and manly. The public is 
also indebted to the author of the Rambler for many 

a, 

biographical attempts. His portraits would be 
more universally and permanently pleasing, if he 
bad not too often indulged his spleen, and converted 
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a harshness of feature Into absolute caricature. 1 
never could admire eitlier the writings or the life 
of the chief object of his panegyric> the unfortunate 
Savage. 

Worth is often unknown, or known imperfectly^ 
till after death; till that period, when it is too late 
to learn particular circumstances with accuraey. 
Hence it has happened tha^ many of our second^ 
rate authors and actors in every department of life, 
though richly deserving a place in the annals of 
fame, are recorded only in those volumes, where 
to be born and die, as Pope says, makes all the 
historj'. 

To preserve their own actions from oblivion and 
misrepresentation, some writers have been their own 
biographers. The task reijuireB great delicacy. 
The very attempt indeed implies a considerable 
degree of self-value; but it has been justified by 
the examples of Thuanus and Hume. 

There has appeared in our times and coufttn a 
biographical work on an extensive plan. The nrst 
edition of the Biographia Britannica was well de¬ 
signed, yet unequafiy, and, upon the whole, indif¬ 
ferently executed. Many distinguished lives are 
totally omitted: many insignificant lives tediously , 
described. Though there is sometimes much labour 
and sagacity exerted, yet there are few masterly 
remarks. Most of the articles were furnished by 
writers of no great repute; and there was every 
reason for the new edition now undertaken. If 1 
might presume to suggest an improvement, 1 would 
advise, that elegantly engraved heads should be 
prefixed to every life, whenever they can be pro¬ 
cured ; and that tne materialt sbould not be Collected 
from books only, but from the traditionary reppttt 
and the manuscript letters remaining in the fismOies 
of descendants. The names of the living peitokis 
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who communicate the hints should be added, both 
to secure and to confirm their authenticity. 

1 believe none of these improvements are raade^ 
in the second edition of the Biograpliia. 1 attribute 
the omi'^sion to the want of pecuniary assistance. 
It is greatly to be lamented, tliut any kind of assist- 
ance should be wanting in a work in which the 
national honour is highly interested. 


No. XCV. On Hospitality, and the Civilities of 

Common Life, 


In the days of Horace, our countrymen were^c- 
puted to be savage in their behaviour to strangers. 
Though in the present age the charge would be 
unjust, yet it must be owned, that there is a reserve 
in the manner of an unadulterated Englishman, which 
seems to confirm the opinion, that he inherits a 
portion of that unsocial spirit which disgraced his 
ancestors. But whatever mjy be his natural pro¬ 
pensity, it is cehain, that, in the liberal intercourse 
and comprehensive education which prevail in the 
present times, there is scarcely any country in the 
world where a more cordial hospitality is displayed, 
than in England. 

The days of Elizabeth have been extolled as the 
days of genuine hospitality. The doors were thrown * 
open, and, at the sound of the dinner-bell, all the 
neighbouring country crowded to the smoking* 
^blek These were times indeed, says the.raiier 

t 
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against modern refinement. Yet it has been justly 
doubted, whether this indiscriminate hospitality was 
laudable. There was something generous and mag¬ 
nificent in the idea, and it gave the nobles of the 
land the influence of kings over their neighbour¬ 
hood. Yet if its motive and its moral eflect are 
considered, it will appear to be justly exploded.. It 
proceeded from the love of power and from ostenta 
tion, and it produced glifttony, drunkenness, and 
all their consequent vices. 

Considered in a charitable light, as affording food 
to the hungry, it will be found a less useful mode 
than the modern institutions. It did not select its 
objects: it considered not the degrees of indigence 
or of desert. The consequence was, that it increased 
indigence, and lessened desert; for experience has 
proved, that unnecessary alms, however amiable the 
motive of them, do a real injury where they mean a 
benefit. They promote idleness, by teaching po¬ 
verty to rely on other aid than the eflbrts of an 
honest industry. 

The great number of houses established for the 
reception of travellers in every part of the kingdom, 
and the expeditious modes of travelling, which 
render delay unncce^ 6 ary, have contributed 19 
restrain that general hospitality which opened the 
door to all who came. Such hospitality is no longer 
wanted; but there never was a time when judicious 
civility, of all kinds, was more liberally shown to 
strangers than the present. And whatever the old 
Romans or the modern Gauls may assert of British 
ferocity ef manners, no Italian or Frenchman ’of 
character ever came to our separated shore, without 
having felt delight at bis hearty reception, and 
regret on bis de|iarture. 

It seems probable that hospitality keeps pace with 
civilization. As the minds of a people are enlarged 

VOL. XLIl. a 
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by improvements in knowledge, and communication 
with their neighbours, the selfish and morose aiiec* 
tions gradually lose ground. In several parts of 
Europe, where social improvements have not yet 
reached, the traveller is either considered as lawful 
prey, or else totally disregarded. On the other 
hand, we find the natives of the Society Isles, sepa¬ 
rated as they are from all the rest of the world, and 
by no means far removed from the savage state, 
remarkably hospitable. Though fear might in some 
degree cause their civility to Europeans, yet it was 
not the, sole motive of it; for we find their good 
offices, aflier all apprehensions were removed, evi¬ 
dently proceeding from the tenderest and most 
generous affection. On the 6rst appearance of the 
English on their coasts, they naturally considered 
them as enemies, and boldly opposed tneir invasion. 
Many of them exhibited acts of heroism, in defence 
of their country, scarcely exceeded in the annals of 
antiquity. But no sooner was the branch of peace 
held out, than they received their wonderful visitors 
with open arms; with a humanity that reflects dis¬ 
grace on the maritime villages of Europe, where a 
shipwrecked fellow-creature, and fellow-country¬ 
man, has been destroyed for the sake of plundering 
his vessel. In other islands discovered by our cir¬ 
cumnavigators, we find, that no kindness could 
mftigate the ferocity of the rude child of nature. 
Hie hospitality of barbarians, like all virtues that 
proceed not from principle, but from humour and 
accidental causes, is of little value. A clearer light 
than the light of nature is necessary to giv^ a steady 
opera|ion to the feelings of humanity. 

The idea which Christianity has suggested of the 
relation in which all men stand to each other, is 
wonderfully adapted to promote universal hospita- 
*‘ty. When we consider idl men as brothers, we 
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shall naturally receive the stranger within our gates 
with cordial kindness, as a relation whom we have 
never yet seen before, and to whom we wish to 
display some signal of our love. It is indeed true, 
that many who are justly esteemed worthy persons, 
do not reduce this generous idea to practice; and 
the reason seems to be, that they suffer the attach¬ 
ments of domestic life, and the connexions of con¬ 
sanguinity, to engross the*whole of their affections. 
Add to this, that the actual exercise of beneficence 
requires something which is less in our power than 
benevolence. 

However just the complaints of the misery of life, 
yet great occasions for the display of beneficence 
and liberality do not often occur. But there is an 
hourly necessity for the little kind offices of mutual 
civility. At the same time that they pive pleasure 
to others, they add to our own happiness and im¬ 
provement. Habitual acts of kindness have a 
powerful effect in softening the heart. An inter¬ 
course with polished and humane company, tends 
to improve the disposition, because it requires a 
conformity of manners. And it is certain, that a 
sense of decorum, and of a proper external beha¬ 
viour, will restrain those whose natural temper 
would otherwise break out in acrimonious and petu* 
lant conversation. Even the affectation of philan¬ 
thropy will in time contribute to realize it. The 
pleasure resulting from an act of kindness naturolly 
excites a wish to repeat it; and indeed the general 
esteem which the character of benevolence pro-^ 
cures, is sufficient to induce those to wish for it, 
who act only from the motives of interest. 

As we are placed in a world where natural 
abounds, we ought to render it supportable to each 
other, as far as human endeavours can avail.- All 
that can add a sweet ingredient to the bitter cup 
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must be infused. Amid >tiie multitude of thorns, 
every dower that wilt grow must be cultivated with 
care. But neitlier pomp nor power are of them¬ 
selves able to alleviate the load of life. The heart 
requires to be sr>othed by sympathy. A thousand 
little attentions from all around us are necessary to 
render our days agreeable. The appearance of 
neglect in any of those with whom we are con¬ 
nected, chilis our bosohi with chagrin, or kindles 
the fire of resentment. Nothing therefore seems so 
likely to ensure happiness, as our mutual endeavours 
to promote it. Our single endeavours, originating 
and terminating in ourselves, are usually unsuc¬ 
cessful. Providence has taken care to secure that 
intercourse which is necessary to the eltistence of 
society, by rendering it the greatest sweetener of 
human life. 

By reciprocal attentions, we are enabled to become 
beneficent without expense. A smile, an affable 
address, a look of approbation, are often capable of 
giving a greater pleasure than pecuniary benefits 
can bestow. The mere participation of the studies 
and amusements of others, at the same time that it 
gratifies ourselves, is often an act of real humanity; 
because others would not enjoy them without com¬ 
panions. A friendly visit in a solitary hour, is 
often a greater act of kindness than a valuable 
present. 

It is really matter of surprise, that those wlio are 
distinguished by rank and opulence, should ever be 
unpopular in their neighbourhood. They must 
know the value of popularity, and surely nothing is 
more easily obtained by a superior. I'heir notice 
confers honour; and the aspiring heart of man is 
always delighted with distinction. A gracious look 
from them diffuses happiness on the lower ranks. 
But It usually happens^ that an overgrown rich man 
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is not the favourite of a neighbouring country; and 
it is unfortunate, that pi^ide or inadvertence often 
prevent men from acting the godlike part of making 
others happy, even when they might do it without 
inconvenience to themselves. 


No. XC VI. On the Merit of Illustrious Births 


There is scarcely any truth of which the world has 
been more frequently reminded by the moralists, 
than the unreasonableness of that veneration which 
is paid to birth. They have been told, that virtue 
alone is true nobility; but though they have ac« 
knowledged the assertion to be founded in reason, 
they have continued, with uniform perseverance, in 
the same error. The luminous glory of an illus- 
trious ancestor, seems to have diffused a brilliancy 
over a long line of descendants, too opaque of them* 
selves to emit any original irradiations. 

Gratitude, which first raises a benefactor to ta 
distinguished rank in civil honours, is willing to con¬ 
tinue its kindness to his immediate o&pring. The 
distinction is rendered hereditaiy. This predilec¬ 
tion for an ancestor soon leads to the accumulation 
of honours and possessions in his successors; and 
the incer)^e originally offered, because it was 4e« 
served, is at last lavished at the shrine of opulence, 
independently of merit. 

Subordination is, indeed, essential to society. 
Tlie order of nobles, as ben^tary guardians of the 
laws, is found a useful political estabilshmeiit; and 
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none seem so well adapted to supply it, as they 
who have been raised to eminence by their ances¬ 
tors, and wiio possess a territorial patrimony in the 
land which they are to protect. All that is con¬ 
tended for is, that the recommendation of birth may 
not set aside or depreciate real merit, the praise of 
learning, and the intrinsic value of virtuous exer¬ 
tions. 

It is a remarkable circumstance in the history of 
mankind, that some of the best books have been 
written, and some of the greatest achievements per¬ 
formed, b}' those whose origin was truly plebeian. 
The politest and genteelest bonks, whether the sen¬ 
timents or the style be considered, have been pro¬ 
duced by slaves, or the descendants of slaves. 
Horace, Phsedrus, and Terence, wrote in a style 
which must have been the standard of a court, to an 
intercourse with which they were, however, by no 
means entitled by their extraction. The founders 
of the most distinguished families emerged from the 
middle and the lower classes, by the superior vigour 
of their natural abilities, or by extraordinary efforts, 
assisted by fortune And unless the adventitious 
circumstances of wealth and civil honours can effect 
a change in the constituent principles of the mind 
and body, thcrevis certainly no real superiority to 
be derived in a boasted pedigree of Tudors and 
Plantagenets. 

And vet there have appeared flatterers who have 
indirectly suggested, that the minds of the nobility 
seem to be cast in a finer mould, and to have an 
elegance inherent in their original constitution. 
According to this hypothesis, we must go on to sup¬ 
pose, that the mind of a commoner, exalted to the 
higher order of senators, catches this elegance by 
the contagion of invisible effluvia. On his creation 
ke undergoes a kind df new birtb^ and puts off* the 
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exuvio! which encumbered and degraded him in the 
lower regions. Thus are all the occult perfections 
of noble blood to be infused by the mandate of a 
monarch. But no, said Maximilian to a man who 
asked to be ennobled by him, though 1 can give you 
riches and a title, 1 cannot make you noble. 

In truth, there is many a nobleman, according to 
the genuine idea of nobility, even at the loom, at 
the plough, and in the shap; and many more in the 
middle ranks of mixed society. This genuine idea 
contains in it generosity, courage, spirit, and bene¬ 
volence, the qualities of a warm and open heart, 
totally unconnected with the accidental advantages 
of riches and honour; and many an English sailor 
has possessed more of the real hero than a lard of 
the Admiralty. 

If indeed there is any real difference in the quality 
of their blood, the advantage is probably on the 
side of the inferior classes. Their indigence and 
their manual employments require temperance and 
exercise, the best purifiers of the animal juices. 
But the indolence which wealth excuses, and the 
pleasures which fashionable life admits without re¬ 
straint, have a natural tendency to vitiate the body 
as well 88 the mind. And among the many privi¬ 
leges inherited by him who boasts nobility in )tis 
veins, he commonly receives the seeds of the most 
painful and the impurest diseases. He displays, 
indeed, a coronet on his coat of arms, and he has a 
long pedigree to peruse- with Mcret satisfaction; 
but he has often a gout or a scrophula, which m^ka 
him wish to exchange every drop derived from^iits 
Korman ancestors, for the pure tide that warms a 
peasant’s bosom. 

The spirit of freedom, moral, mental, and politi¬ 
cal, which prevails in England, precludes that un¬ 
seasonable attachmcat to oirtb; whicb| m the coun- 
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tries of despotism, tends to elevate the noble to a 
rank superior to humanity. In our neighbour's 
land, the region of external elegance united with 
real meanness, the implicit veneration paid to birth, 
adds to the weight of legal oppression. A French¬ 
man of the plebeian order attends to a Count or a 
Marquis with all the silent submission of idolatry ; 
on the contrary, there is no doubt but that an Eng¬ 
lish Gondolier would box ^vith the best Lord in the 
land, if he were adVonted by him, without the least 
regard for his star and ribbon. It would indeed be 
an additional pleasure to the natural delight of con¬ 
quest, to have bruised a puny Lord. Even the 
more refined and polished do not idolise illustrious 
birth. In truth, wealth appears to be the object of 
more universal veneration. Noble blood and noble 
titles, without an estate to support them, meet with 
great compassion indeed, but with little respect; 
nor is the man who has raised himself to eminence, 
and who behaves well in it, neglected arrd despised 
because he derives no lustre from his forefathers. 
In a commercial country, where gain is the general 
object, they who have been most successful in its 
pursuit will be revered by many, whatever was their 
origin. In France, where honour is pursued from 
the monarch to the cleanser of a jakes, the distinc¬ 
tion of birth, even with extreme poverty, is en¬ 
viable. The brother of a Marquis would rather 
starve on a beggarly pension, than pollute himself 
with a trade by which he might acquire the revenues 
of a Germaji kingdom. In our land of good sense, 
this folly is losing ground; and the younge^brothers 
of noble houses, often think it no disgrace to rival 
the heir in a princely fortune acquired by honour¬ 
able merchandise. 

As the world becomes more enlightened, the cx- 
value wliich has been placed on things not 
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really valuable will decrease. Of all the effects of 
mans capricious admiration, there are few less 
rational than the preference of illustrious descent 
to personal merit, of diseased and degenerate nobi* 
lity to health, to courage, to learning, and to virtue. 
Of all the objects of pursuit which arc not in our 
own power, the want of distinguished birth nuiy 
most easily be dispensed with, by those who pos* 
sess a solid judgment of thaf which makes and keeps 
us happy. Tiiere may be some reason to repine at 
the want of wealth and fame; but he who has derived 
from his parent health, vigour, and all the powers 
of perception, need not lament that he is unnoticed 
at the herald's ofiice. 

It has been observed, that virtue appears more 
amiable, when accompanied with beauty; it may be 
added, that it is more useful when recommended to 
the notice of mankind by the distinction of an 
honourable ancestry. It is then greatly to be 
wished, that the nobly born would endeavour to 
deserve the respect which the world pays them with 
alacrity, by employing their influence to benevolent 

K ses; to those purposes which can at all times 
:omplished, even when the patriotic exertions 
of the field and cabinet^re precluded. 


No. XCVII. Religious and Moral Principles noi 
only consistent touh, but promotive of, true Po* 
liteness,^nd the Art o/* Pleasing, 


A PHILOSOPHER who, in the austerity of his virtue 
should condemn the art of pleasing as unworthy 
cultivation, would deserve little atteniion from man* 
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kind, and might be dismissed to his solitary tub, 
like his brother Diogenes. It is, indeed, the dictate 
nf humanity, that wc should endeavour to render 
ourselves agreeable to those in ivhose company we 
are destined to travel in the journey of life. It is 
our interest, it is the source of perpetual satisfac¬ 
tion; it is one of our most important duties as men, 
and particularly required in the professor of Chris¬ 
tianity. 

I have therefore lamented, that they who have 
taken the most pains to recommend an attention to 
the art of pleasing, have urged it only on the mean 
motives of self-interest. In order to attain the 
power of pleasing they have recommended flattery 
and deceit; and though they have required in their 
pupils the appearances of many good qualities, they 
have not insisted on any one virtue. 

It is my wish to exalt this amiable talent of pleas¬ 
ing to the rank of a virtue founded on principle, 
and on the best dispositions of human nature. 1 
would separate it from those varnished qualities, 
which, like whited sepulchres, are but a disguise for 
internal deformity. A student of the art of pleas¬ 
ing, as it is taught in the school of fasliion, is all 
softness and plausibility, all^benevolence and gene¬ 
rosity, all attention and assiduity, all gracefulness 
and gentility. Such is the external appearance; 
but compare it with his private life, with those 
actions which pass unseen, and you will find them 
by no means correspondent. You will usually find 
a hard heart, meanness, selfishness, avarice, and a 
total want of those virtues from which alone trtie 
benevolence, sincere friendship, and gentleness of 
disposition can originate. You will, indeed, find 
even the appearances of friendship and benevolence 
^ proportioned to the supposed riches and rank of the 
i^erson whose favour is cultivated. 
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It is a favourite maxim with those who teach the 
art of pleasing, that if you desire to please you can 
scarcely fail to please. But what motive, according 
to their doctrine, is to excite this desire ? A wish to 
render all with whom you converse subservient ta 
your interested purposes of avarice or ambition. 
It is a mean and despicable motive, when made tho 
sole and constant principle of conversation and be¬ 
haviour. If this life is the whole of our existence, 
if riches and civil honours are the chief good, if 
truth, honour, and generosity, are but names to 
adorn a declamation, then, indeed, they who prac* 
tise the art of pleasing, according to the vulgar idea 
of it, are, after all, the truly and the only wise. But 
let us not deem so meanly of the world and its 
Creator; and if our favourable opinion of things is 
an error, it is not only pardonable but glorious; and 
a generous man will say, like the noble ancient, be 
had rather err with a Socrates and a Plato, than be 
right with a Machiavel. 

But, indeed, the virtues and the graces are much 
more nearly allied than they who are strangers to 
the virtues are willing to acknowledge. There is 
something extremely beautiful in all the moral 
virtues clearly understood and properly reduced t#« 
practice. Religion is also declared to be full of 
pleasantness, in that volume in which its nature is 
described with the greatest authenticity. It must 
indeed be allowed, that he who is actuated in his 
desire of pleasing by morality and religion, may 
very properly add all the embeuishments of external 
gracefulness; and he may rest assured, that the 
sincerity of his principles, and the goodness of his 
character, will ensure a degree of success in his at¬ 
tempts to please, which a ^se pretendery with all 
his duplicity, can never attain. 

If true politeness consists in yielding something 
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of our own pretensions to the self-love of others, in 
repressing our pride and arrogance, and in a gentle¬ 
ness of sentiment and conduct; surely nothing can 
be more conducive to it than a religion which every 
where recommends brotherly love, meekness, and 
humility. I know not how paradoxical my opi¬ 
nion might appear to the fashionable clubs at St. 
James’s, nr to the professed men of the world, or to 
the proficient in what I call the insincere art of pleas¬ 
ing ; but I cannot help thinking, that a true Chris¬ 
tian, one who thinks and acts, as far as the inBrmity 
of his nature will permit, consistently with his prin¬ 
ciples, possesses qualities more capable of pleasing, 
than any of those which are said so eminently to 
have distinguished a Marlborough and a Boling- 
broke. The pious and amiable Mr. Nelson seems 
to me to have deserved the epithet of all-accom¬ 
plished, much better than he to whom it has been 
so often applied; and, if we may judge by his 
writings, and the accounts given of his life, as on the 
one hand there never wtis a better Christian, so on 
the other there never appeared a politer gentleman. 
It is evident that he derived his art of pleasing, not 
from a study of the world, or practising the tricks 
of little worldlings, but from the lovely qualities re¬ 
commended in the gospel, and from an imitation of 
the humble Jesus. They who study the art of 
pleasing will probably have recourse, as usual, to 
the many volumes written on the subject in the 
French language, or to the posthumous letters of a 
frcnchified Englishman ; and perhaps they would 
pllpe if an instructor were to refer theKi, for tlie 
■bm rules that have ever been given, to the sermon 
on the Mount. 

It is however certain, that the art of pleasing 
; which is founded on sincere principles, derived from- 
religion and morality, is as far superior to that base 
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art which consists oril^ in simulation and dissimula* 
tion, as the fine brilliancy of the real diamond ex¬ 
cels the lustre of French paste; or, as the roseate 
hue on the cheek of Hebe, the painted visage of a 
haggard courtezan. The insincere art of pleasing 
resembles the inferior species of timber in a tmild- 
ing, which, in order to please the eye, requires the 
assistance of paint; the art^H’hich is founded on sin¬ 
cerity, is more like that which displays far greater 
beauty in the variety and richness of its own native 
veins and colour. A short time, or a slight touch, 
destroys the superficial beauty of one; while the 
other acquires new graces from the hand of time. 

The rules and doctrines of morality and religion 
tend to correct all the malignant qualities of the 
heart; such as envy, malice, pride, and resentment. 
In doing this, they cut off the very source of dis¬ 
agreeable behaviour. Morality and religion incul¬ 
cate whatever is just, mild, moderate, candid, and 
benevolent. In doing this, they elFectually promote 
a system of manners, which, without any sinister 
design in the person who possesses them, cannot 
fail of being agreeable. If to these substantial 
powers of pleasing are added the last polish of 
graceful deportment, the habits acquired in good 
company, an acquaintance with men and manners, 
a taste tor polite arts and polite books, no other re¬ 
quisites will be wanting to perfect the art. A man 
will be under no necessity of hurting his conscience 
and his character in cultivating, 1 know not what, of 
a deceitful and affected behaviour. He may be at 
once pleasftig and respectable; and grow in favour 
with men, without offending his God. 

It is one circumstance greatly in favour of that 
art of pleasing which 1 recommend, that, even if it 
should not always succeed in pleasing those with 
whom we converse, it will be sure to please our own 

vox. XLfl. T 
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hearts; it will be sure to satisfy our conscience witli 
a sense of rectitude at the time we are acting under 
its direction, and to furnish us with a tranquil de¬ 
light, unalloyed by the remembrance of treachery 
and meanness, on a retrospective review of our lives 
and conversations. 


No. XCVIII. On the Guilt of incurring Debts 
•vdihovt either a Prospect or an Intention 
Payment, 


Among the various devices which young men have 
invented to involve themselves in difficulties and in 
ruin, none is more frequent than that of incurring 
debt without any real necessity. No sooner is the 
aspiring youth emancipated from his school, or his 
guardian and superintendants, than he becomes, in 
his own idea, a man, and not only so, but a man of 
consequence, whom it behoves to dress and make a 
figure. To accomplish the purpose of making a 
figure, some expensive vices are to be affected or 
])ractised. But as the stipends of young men, just 
entering into life, are usually inconsiderable, it is 
necessary to borrow on the roost disadvantageous 
terms, or to purchase the various requisites of a 
pleasurable life on credit. The debt soofi accumu¬ 
lates from small beginnings to a grqat sum. The 
young adventurer continues while his credit is good, 
m the same wild career; but adieu to real pleasure, 
to improvement, to honest industry, and to a quiet 
mind. His peqce is wounded. A perpetual load 
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seems to weigh him down ; and though his feelings 
may, by length of time and habit, become too callous 
to be aifected by the misery of his situation, yet he 
is lost to all sincere enjoyment; and if he does not 
fall a victim of despair, survives only to gain e pre<> 
carious existence at the gaming table, to deceive 
the unwary, and to elude the researches of perse¬ 
cuting creditors. Even H* he is enabled, by the 
death of his parents or rich relations, to pay the 
debts which his youthful folly has contracted ; yet 
has he suffered long and much, and lost the begin¬ 
ning of life, the season of rational delight and solid 
improvement, in distress and fears $ in fabricating 
excuses and pretences, and in flying from the eager 
pursuits of duns and bailifls. 

But this folly, however pregnant with misery, is 
entitled to pity, and may, in some degree, admit of 
those usual palliations, youthful ardour, and want of 
experience. Thousands, and tens of thousands 
have ruined their fortunes and their happiness by 
hastily running into debt before they knew the 
value of money, or the consequence of their embar¬ 
rassments. We pity their misfortune, but in the 
first part of their progress jve do not usually accifie 
them of absolute dishonesty. 

But the habit of incurring debt, though in the 
earlier periods of life it may ori|;it)ate in thought¬ 
lessness, commonly leads to a dime most atrocious 
in itself, and injurious to society* He who prayed 
against poverty, lest he should be poor and steal, 
understood human nature. Difficulties and dis¬ 
tresses have a natural tendency to lessen the re¬ 
straints of tSnscience. The fortress of honour, 
when stormed by that sort of poverty which is occa¬ 
sioned by profligacy, and not defended with sound 
principles (such as men of the world do not oflen 
possess), has fur the most part yielded at discretion* 
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He then who began with incurring debt merely be¬ 
cause he was strongly stimulated by passion or fancy, 
and was not able to pay for their gratification, pro¬ 
ceeds, when the habit is confirmed, and the first 
scruples dismissed, to contract debt wherever un¬ 
suspecting confidence will afford him an oppor¬ 
tunity. 

If he possesses titles, 'distinction, or any kind of 
eminence, he will not find it difficult to gain credit. 
Young tradesmen, desirous of making connexions, 
are ready to run any risk; and hope, if it is long 
before they receive their money, they shall not be 
without the great man’s patronage or recommenda¬ 
tion. But here also they are often deceived; for 
the great man considers all his creditors as his ene¬ 
mies, and never thinks of them but to contrive 
methods to avoid and deceive them. If he happens 
to receive any money, he takes care to expend it 
among strangers, who have no other demand upon 
him but for the commodity which he pays for at the 
time of purchase. The world is wide; and when 
one set of credulous tradesmen are wearied with ex¬ 
pectation and disappointment; the great man mi¬ 
grates to another part of .the town or country, and 
condescends to honour some ambitious, but unfortu* 
nate, mortal with the honour of dealing with him. 
Thus the great man goes on during the greater 
pert of his life, and when the creditors are importu¬ 
nate, and the horrors of a gaol impend, he collects 
his property and withdraws from the kingdom, of 
living in disguise, enjoys his luxuries, and laughs at 
his deluded tradesmen. Indeed, as most ill qualities 
go together, his pride is so great that he scarcely^ 
vouchsa^ to bestow upon them a moment’s con¬ 
sideration. 

^ But while the builder, the draper, the taylor, the 
l^tcher, the baker, and the chandler, remain un- 
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paid, the jockey and the horsedealcr, the mistress 
and the brother gamester, receive ready mone^ with 
ostentatious prolusion. Sharpers and prostitutes* 
with all the qualities of thievery, riot in those riches 
which ought to be paid to honest men, who, with 
their families, are reduced to a state of starving, by 
feeding, clothing, and accommodating, in eve^ re» 
sped, some hardened prefAigate, and extravagant 
debauchee. Who but must feel indignation when 
he secs a man in high life, as it is caUed, eating a 
joint of meat of some poor tradesman, whose children 
are at the same moment begging of their parent a 
morsel of bread ? Who sees, without lifting up his 
hands, my Lord, or Sir John, sitting joyous at the 
head of a plentiful table, supplied, gratis, with every 
article, by the father of those children ? 

Indeed, the pride and vanity of some persons, 
who value themselves on their birth, or their fashion¬ 
able mode of life, induces them to look upon them¬ 
selves as a superior order of beings, and to presume 
that they have a right to be still supported by their 
tradesmen in profusion and elegance, even after they 
are reduced in their circumstances either by misfor¬ 
tune or misconduct. If an honest man makes his 
demand, he is impertinent; his insolence is not to 
be borne; he is dismissed; but not til) he evidentijr 
shows that he will no longer supply the commodi¬ 
ties in which he deals. On his diimission, some 
ceptioD is taken to his account i a dispute ensues, 
apd that dispute furnishes the fine gentmman or fine 
£^y wids a pretence for not paying the bill. In the 
mean time card parties, visitings, and all fashionable 
pleasures proceed as usual—for who would be so 
vulgar as to attend to the impertinence of the scum 
of the earth, or suffer one fashionable pleasure to 
he set aside by tlie clamorous importunity of a'mean 
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mechanic; though his meanness arises from his 
having spent his substance in supplying the person 
who £;spi3es him, with the instruments of luxury, 
or the necessaries of life ? 

The profligacy, the vanity, the unceasing pursuit 
of pleasure, and the passion for external appear- 
anpe, which characterise the present age, are neces¬ 
sarily productive of expense; expenses occasion dis¬ 
tress, and distress, where principles are deficient, 
dishonesty. No wonder then, that in no age have 
■harpers, swindlers, and insolvent contractors of 
debt, so much abounded. There is hardly any 
mode of public life, especially in the metropolis, in 
which you can be engaged, without having your 
property exposed to the depredations of villains, 
who have made cheating a profession, and reduced 
the art of robbery to a system. 

Many of the persons who live on the substance of 
others, by borrowing, purchasing, or employing 
without intending, and without being able to pay, 
make a splendid ngure, and pass for gentlemen and 
men of honour. But however they may felicitate 
themselves on their success, and in the gratification 
of their pride and vanity, 1 shall not hesitate to pro¬ 
nounce them more criminal and detestable than 
Inghwaymen and housebreakers, because, to the 
crime of actual theft, they add a most ungenerous 
breach of confidence* 
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No. XCIX. Cursory llemarhs on the Life^ StyUf 
Geniusy and Writings of Petrarch* 


One of the first and bright&st luminaries v^hich ap¬ 
peared in the literary horizon, after, a long aad 
dismal night, was the illustrious JFrancesco Petrarch. 
He was born at Arezzo as he informs us himself, 
though Vossius denies it. He became archdeacon. 
of Parma, and canon of the cathedral churdi of 
Padua, and might have arrived at the highest pre<* 
ferments which the popes can bestow, if he had not, 
disdained some dishonest and humiliating compli¬ 
ances. 

To form an adequate idea of the merit of the 
writers who arrived at excellence in the dawn of 
literature, it is necessary to consider, with attention, 
those peculiar circumstances which rendered even 
a mediocrity of learning a difficult attainment. 
Books were scarce, judicious instructors still more 
uncommon, an^ the powerful instigation of conteai*> 
porary models in a great measure deficient. Pe¬ 
trarch’s claim to entire originality is not however, 
universally allowed. He certainly imitated Cino <le 
Pistoja; and Bayle says, he stole many of his sen^ v 
ments from him. Dante, indeed, preceded Petrarch, 
but I do not find that he made Dante his model. 
With reaNifficulties and impediments, and with few 
circumstances to excite a spirit of enterprise, suffi¬ 
ciently ardent and persevering to surmount the very 
formidable obstacles, it is really wonderful that any 
individual could ascend, by his own efforts, the 
nent heights of superior excellence. 

Such| nowever^ was the natt?e force of Petrarch's 
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genius, that in the middle of an unenlightened age 
be became celebrated throughout the civilized 
nations of Europe as an orator, philosopher, and 


poet. 

His poetical fame is, indeed, the most distin¬ 
guished. Formed wiUi the finest sensibility of soul, 
lie had the peculiar fulicity of being born in a coun- 
tiy whose language is the language of love. The 
ardour, the constancy, and the romantic nature of 
bis passion, rendered him universally popular in an 
amorous and romantic age. In our own country he 
became the pattern of one of our earliest poets, 
Henry Howard earl of Surrey. And, amidst all 
the disadvantages of a Northern and Gothic lan¬ 
guage, the English poet has celebrated his lovely 
Geraldine, in strains which are said, by some, to dis¬ 
play more of the genuine tenderness of nature, than 
those in which the great Italian sung his Laura, 

In the sonnets of Surrey,” says Mr. Warton, 
<* we are surprised to find nothing of the metaphysical 
cast which marks the Italian poets, his supposed 
masters, especially Petrarch. Surrey’s sentiments 
are for the most part natural and unaffected, arising 
from bis own feelings, and dictated by the present 
circumstances. His poetry is alike^unembarrassed 
by learned allusions or elaborate conceits. If our 
author copies Petrarch, it is Petrarch’s better man¬ 
ner, when ,be descends from his Platonic abstrac¬ 


tions, his refinements of passion, his exaggerated 
compliments, and his play upon opposite sentimentSt 
into a track of tenderness, simplicity, aed nature. 
Petrarch would lutve been a better poet had he been 
ahorse scholar. Yet, upon the whole, I should as 
ia|bn think of •preferring Surrey to Petrarch, as of 
preferring a Gothic country church to a Grecian 
Kfmple.” 

It is certainly true, that several of the poets who 
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have devoted themselves to the description of the 
tender passion, have shown that they really did not 
always feel it in its greatest strength and purity 
while they wrote. The love which nature inspires, 
does nut dictate antitiiesis, point, conceit, and wit*^ 
ticism. But Ovid, the poet of Love, abounds with 
these even in his most impassioned verse. Cowley*'s 
mistress is by no means replete with the language of 
passion. 1 know not that even the gentle Waller 
expresses the sentiments which a tender and ardent 
lover feels and utters. Hammond haji written like^ 
one who was but little smitten with the tender pas* 
sion. Petrarch also, has often addressed his verses 
to the understanding, when they should have been 
directed to the feelings; has endeavoured to please 
the imagination with an opposition of images, when 
all his skill should have been exerted in causing the 
nerves to vibrate at the touch of sympathy. The 
mind of the reader is disappointed, when, instead of 
the simple expressions of nature he finds the suhtilty 
of art; nor does lie allow ingenuity on the subject 
of love to be a compensation for pathos. 

It has been said his diction is obscure. The 
want of perspicuity arises chiefly from his having^.* 
adopted a great many terms in the provincial Ian*' 
guage, which, since his time, has ceased to be col* 
loquial in Italy, though it has been preserved by the 
poets in imitation of their master. The admissioil 
of antiquated expressions is allowed by the best 
judges to be an equisite mode of adding a dignity 
to Composition. It has been prescribed by the best 
critics, and practised by the best writers. And, 
with respect to the obscurity it may occasion, the 
fault is in the reader. Poetr]^ has a language of its 
own. For the sake of elevation it is constrained-to 
seek a diction remote from conversation or familiar 
prose. He who reads and eritielses poetry, ought 
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to be acquainted with its peculiar idiomatic lan¬ 
guage. Homer, Virgil, Milton, wrote in a diction 
which will not be understood b}^ him who has been 
solely conversant in the prosaic writings of their 
several languages. This, indeed, may be justly 
said, that the dignity of the cpopcea may require 
this method of contracting a venerable air much 
more than the humbfer strains of the plaintive 
inamorato* If any part of Petrarch’s ob^culity 
arises from the confusion of his ideas, or his per¬ 
plexed method of expressing them, no veneration 
for his name must protect him from censure. In¬ 
deed several very able critics have complained, 
that they could not understand him without an in¬ 
terpreter. 

Enough of his meaning and of his beauties has 
been understood by his own countrymen, to give 
him the title of the Father of the Tuscan poetry. 
The classical excellence of his language has contri¬ 
buted to give a name to the century in which he 
lived; for the Italians called it the good age their 
language^ and attribute the happy affect in a great 
measure to Petrarch. Sweet, indeed, are the greater 
part of his sonnets, sweet their language, and sweet 
their sentiments. Though criticism may point out 
quaintnesses and unnatural conceits, may censure 
one part as metaphysical, and another as affected, 
yet the sensible reader wull not judge by parts, but 
by the whole effect of an entire piece; and if his 
feelings have been ofleu finely touched, and hia 
imagination delighted, he will give himseM'up to the' 
magic of the poet, and joining in the general ap¬ 
plause, leave the cold critic to whisper his detraction 
disregarded. 

^ The love*verses of many writers cannot be recom¬ 
mended without danger. But the sort of love which 
i^etrarch felt, supposing the object a proper one, re- 
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fines and ennobles humanity. It is a species of pas- 
sion which was never felt in the slightest degree by 
the modern debauchee. It partakes something of the 
nature of real devotion, and while it elevates human 
nature in idea, it contributes something to its real 
exaltation. Chastity was the virtue' of the Hge m , 
which romantic love prevailed, and one virtue ia' 
allied to all. The age was virtuous, in comparison 
with those times in which love is degraded to its 
lowest species, and even the philosophers endeavour 
to reduce man to the humiliating condition of a 
mere animal. 

But Petrarch is not to be considered only as an 
Italian poet. He wrote Latin poetry with great 
reputation; and indeed, during his life, seems to 
have acquired more honour from that, than from 
his vernacular productions. It was for his Africa 
that he was crowned w'ith laurel in the capital of 
Rome. This work was a kind of heroic poem in 
honour of Scipio Africanus, whose name, says he, 

1 know not how, was dear to me from the earliest 
age. 

His Africa is acknowledged to be an imperfect 
work. It had not the last hand of its great author. 
But it abounds with historical matter, and with the^. 
fictions of poetry. The hand of a master is visible. 
The poetical fire sometimes burns with genuine beat 
and light. Yet, upon the whole, it is a work more 
conspicuous for genius than judgment, and wanit 
that polish which a better age would certainly have' 
bestowed. Had Petrarch written nothing but Latiir 
poetry, hd^ would have possessed but a subordinate 
place in the temple of fame. 

The prose works of Petrarch are voluminous. He, 
indeed, is honoured with the name of the restorer of 
the Xatin language. Great lyas his merit iii recaL 
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ling a language which had almost sunk into obli¬ 
vion; yet, 1 think, it had been fortunate for the 
reputation of Petrarch if he had wTitten all his works 
in his native language, which he possessed in per¬ 
fection, and which had arrived, under the manage¬ 
ment of him and his cotemporary, at the standard of 
classic elegance. Though be writes with spirit, and 
abounds with striking and solid sentiments, and dis¬ 
plays no inconsiderable share of learning, yet he 
cannot be called a good Latin writer. His style is 
harsh and uncouth; his sentences rugged and un¬ 
polished. There is a singularity of manner which 
sets him at a remote distance from the classics, and 
proves that be inspected their works rather for their 
matter than their mode of treating it. There is, 
however, a native force and vivacity, which would 
have constituted distinguished excellence, if the 
writer had condescended to become an imitator of 
tite ancients. An affectation of oi iginality has often 
spoiled an ingenious work, by rendering it quaint 
and disgustful. The greatest beauty of his prosaic 
writings, and a very valuable excellence it must be 
esteemed, is the great and serious regaid which he 
pays to piety and morality, and that spirit of philo- 
«OMy, which, though of a melancholy kind, is just 
and solid. 

A reader is doubly pleased when he can turn from 
the works of a distinguished writer, to his life, with 
equal complacency. In the life of Petrarch we find 
a noble a^ sublime spirit, which induced him 
prefer bis muse, his love, and his independence, la 
the favour of a papal despot. It is, indeed, the 
glorious privilei^e of genius to seek and to find its 
happiness from its own resources. Emboldened by 
the consciousness of its own strength, and feeling 
gn JndignatioA at many of the ebangea and cbaoces 
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of this world, it is apt to spurn at worthless ^raih> 
dcur, and to despise those whom the multitude 
adores. 

Human nature must always have an object sus¬ 
pended in its view. The lovely Laura was the ob¬ 
ject of Petrarch. The passion was romantic; .the 
idea of her excellence imaginary; but it had a happy 
influence on the poct'^s mmd. It called forth the 
latent fire of his genius, it exercised his fine fancy; 
and though the poet pours his plaintive verse in 
strains which affect our sympathy^ yet we are by 
no means to consider him as unht^py. For it is a 
truth collected from long observation on human na¬ 
ture, that the pleasure of the chace consists in the 
pursuit, not in the attainment; and that it is oftei» 
better to expect than to enjoy. 


No. C, On the Folly and Wickedness of War* 


The calamities attendant on a state of war, seem to 
have prevented the mind of man from vieii^ing it ip 
the light of an absurdity, and an object of ridicule 
as well as pity. But if We could suppose a superior^ 
Being capable of beholding us miserable moitids 
without qpmpassion, there is, I think,very little doubt 
but the variety of military manceuvres and formalities, 
the pride, pomp, and circumstance of war, and 
the ingenious contrivances for the glorious purposes 
of mutual destructioo, whiii^ aeem to constitute the 
business of many whole kingdoms, would furtifsh 
him with an entertaknnent hke that which is re-* 
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ceived from the exhibition of a farce or a puppet show. 
But, notwithstanding the ridiculousness of all these 
solemnities, we, alas, are doomed to feel that they 
are no farce, but the concomitant circumstances of 
a most woeful tragedy. 

The causes of war are for the most part such as 
must disgrace an animal pretending to rationality. 
Two poor mortals, elevated with the distinction of 
a golden bauble on their heads, called a crown, take 
oi&nce at each other, without any reason, or with 
tiio very bad one of wishing for an opportunity of 
lupgrandiaiiig themselves by making reciprocal depre- 
w3od 8. The creatures of the court, and the 
leading men of the nation, who are usually under the 
infiuence of the court, resolve (for it is their interest) 
to support thdr royal master, and are never at a 
loas to invent some colourable pretence for en¬ 
gaging the nation in the horrors of war. Taxes the 
most burthensome are levied, soldiers are collected. 


so as to leave a paucity of husbandmen, reviews and 
encampments succeed, and at last fifteen or twentv 
thousand men meet on a plain, and coolly shed each 
other's blood, without the smallest animosity, or the 
shadow of a provocatioii. The kings, in the mean 
time, and the grandees, who have employed these 
poor innocent victims to shoot buUots at eadi others 
hesdSf reipain quietly at home, and auuise them<« 
s^ves/jn the in^vaJs of balls, hunting schemes and 
plessttres of every species, with reading at the fire¬ 
side, and over a cup of chocolate, m dispatches 
from the armv, the news in the Extraordinary 
Qiptte. Om Horace truly obserfbs, that 
wiUteyer mad frolips enter into the heads of kings, 
it is the comnm p^le, that is, the honest artiaan, 
and the industrioua tribea in the middle ranks, tmr 
and who chiefly sufer in the 

consequencee* If m Idng of Irussia were not 
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St the head of some of the best troops In the uof- 
▼erse, he vrould be judged n^re trofthy of being 
tried, cast, and condemned at the Old Bailey, tbati 
any ahedder of blood who ever died by a haltef* 
But he is a king; but he is a hero; those tiafttea 
Btfcinate iis, and we enrol the butcher of mankind 
among their benefactors. 

When one considers th^ dreadful circumstances 
that attend even victories, one catinot help being a 
lUtlenho^ked at the exultation tvhich they occasiotu 
1 have oftOn thought it would be a laughable scene, 
if there were not a little too much of the melancholy 
in it, when a circle of eager politicUtna have met to 
congratulate each other on a piece of jgood neivs 
just arrived. Every eye sparkles With delight; 
every voice is raised in announcing the happy event. 
And what is the cause of all this joy f and tor what 
are our windows illuminated, bonfires kindled, bells 
rung, and feasts celebrated ? We have had a sac* 
icessful engagement. We have left a thousand of 
the enemy dead on the field of battle, and only nine 
J^ondred of our countrymen. Charming news! It 
was a glorious battle! But before you give a loose 
to your raptures, pause a while; and consider, that 
to every one of these nineteen hundred, life tvas no 
less sweet than it Is to you; that to the far greatdr 
part of them there probably were wives, mtherS, 
mothers, tons, daughters, sisters, brothuns, anti 
friends, all of whom are at this moment bewailfng 
that event which occasions your foolish and brutu 
triumph. 

The aliole time of a war Ought to be time of 
neral mourning, a mourning in the heart, a mourtung 
much more afneere than on the death of one of thOSO 
princes whose accursed ambition is often the sole 
cause of war. Indeed, that a whole people should 
ttmeljr aubmit to the evils of war, bheauab tt It the 
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wUl of a few vain, selfish, ignorant, though exalted, 
individuals is an unaccountable phoenomenon. But 
they are led away by false glory, by their passions, 
by their vices. They reflect not; and, indeed, if they 
did reflect, and oppose, what would avail the oppo¬ 
sition of unarmed myriads to the mandate of a 
government supported by a standing army ? Many 
pf the European nations are entirely military; war is 
their trade; and when they have no employment at 
ome, or near it, they blush not to let themselves 
ut to shed any blood, in any cause of the best pay- 
i^aster.. Ye beasts of the forest, no longer allow 
that man is your superior, while there is found on 
the face of toe earth such degeneracy ! 

Morality and religion forbid war in its motives, 
conduct, and consequences; but to rulers and po" 
tentates morality and religion usually appear as the 
inventions of politicians to facilitate subordination. 
The principal objects of crowned heads, and their 
minions, are the extension of empire, the augmen¬ 
tation of a revenue, or the annihilation of their 
subjects liberty. Their restraints in the pursuit of 
these objects are not those of morality and religion; 
but solely reasons of state, and political caution. 
Plausible words are used, but they are only used to 
bide the deformity of the real principles. Wherever 
a war is deemed desirable in an interested view, a 
specious pretext never yet remained unfound. 
Morality is as little considered in the beginning, as 
in the prosecution of war. The most solemn treaties 
and engagements are violated by the governing part 
of the nation, v^ith no more scruple than oaths and 
bonds are broken by a cheat and a villain in the 
walks of private life. Does the difference of rank 
and situation make any difference in the atrocity of 
crimes? If any, it renders a.thousand tunes more 
" uminal thaqi that of $ thief, the villainy of them, 
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wha, by YiotatiDg evety sacred obltgatioQ betweeii 
nation and nation, give rise to miseries and mischiefs 
most dreadful in their nature; and to which no 
human power can say, thus far ^all ye proceed and 
Are not the natural ana moral evils of 
life sufBcienty but they must be rendered mbre 
*®'*^®* more numerous, and*more embittered by ar** 
tificial means ? My heart bleeds over those com* 
piloted scenes of woe, for which no epithet can 
be found sufficiently descriptive* Language fails in 
labouring to express the horrors of war ai^ private 
families, who are so unfortunate as to be situated on 
the seat of it. 

» But war has always been permitted by Providence* 
It is, indeed, true; but it lias been only permitted 
as the scourge of mankind. Let a spirit and acii« 
vity be exerted in regulating the morals of a nation, 
equal to that with which war, and all its apparatus, 
are attended^ to, and mankind will no longer bO 
scourged, neither will it be necessary to evacuate ah 
empire of its members, for none will be super* 
fluous. Let us, according to the advice of a pious 
Divine of the present age, think less of our fleets and 
armies, and more of our faith and practice. Whild’ 
we are warriors, with all our pretensions to civUiza* 
tion, we are savages. 


No. Cl. On the qf intemperate the 

Healthy and on the Duty paying Regard to tkJt 
Preservation of Health, 


There is in general but little dtmgef^lest good qua* 
Ittiea and habits should be eatriea pi 

u 3 
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moralist inay» for the most part recommeod every 
laudable and useful practice, without piescribing 
any boundaries to proticiency. The probability is, 
that men will stop on this side, and not that they 
will go beyond the line of dut}'. But yet it is cer¬ 
tain, that there are boii\c ingenuous, spirits, who 
actuated by a generous ^emulation, advance in the 
pursuit of a favourite excellence with so immo¬ 
derate an ardour, and assiduity of application, as 
at once frustrates their purpose and injures their 
abilities. 

As 1 have then, on many occasions, recommended 
a close attention to study, 1 think myself obliged, 
by motives of humanity, to suggest a few cautions 
which may prevent the evils of an intemperate appli¬ 
cation. 1 should, indeed, greatly lament, that any 
thing I have advanced in recommending to youth 
the cultivation of the mind, should lead them to 
neglect or injure that body on which the vigour of 
the mind greatly depends, and which, if it is disor¬ 
dered, often renders all other means of happiness 
and improvement ineffectual. 

1 indeed, the more inclined to enter on this 
subject, as 1 have seen very melancholy instances 
of nervous diseases entirely occasioned by intem¬ 
perance in study, and its necessary concomitant, 
want of air and exercise. It is one circumstance 
peculiarly unhappy in these most unhappy of all 
diseases, that they seldom admit of cure, and there¬ 
fore great and early vigilance should be exerted in 
their prevention. » 

A great student ought to be particularly attentive 
in the regulation of his diet. We learn from the 
writings of physicians, that the labour of the brain 
■ draws off those spirits which are necessary to pro¬ 
mote digestion. The least and the lightest mod 
Minder which we can possibly be easy, according to 
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the advice of the celebrated Chene;f, is particularly 
proper for the student. Such a diet will not only 
render the spirits cheerful, and invigorate all the 
faculties of the mind, but enable us to enjoy health 
with but a small share of exercise. 

Exercise, however, is to be taken on every cm- 
‘ portunit}'. But a solitary .walk or ride, merely for 
the sake of exercise, and ^witli no other object to . 
stimulate our progress, as it is of all amusements 
the dullest, so it is found rather hurtful than advan" 
tageous. The mind still meditates in solitude, and 
the body at the same time labours; so that boUi arc 
exhausted at once, and the student reruros to his 
closet fatigued, dejected, and disappointed. Some 
little amusement must therefore be contrived or sotne 
business engaged in, which may operate as a load* 
stone in attracting us, without being sensible of our 
own efforts, from our libraries, up the mountain and 
along the forest, where health with all her thousand 
joys, delights to fix her abode. A few cheerful 
companions in our walks will render them abun* 
dantly more healthful; for according to the ancient 
adage, they will serve instead of a carriage, or, in 
other words, prevent the sensation of fatigue. 

Dejection of spirits is a certain consequence, of 
intemperate study; but dejection of spirits, long 
continued, cannot consist with health. After a 
morning spent in a closer apfdication than common, 
it will often be right to devote the rest of the day to ^ 
good company, and innocent pleasures. Music is 
one of those pleasures, and the most delightful 
soother of the wearied mind. The heart dances .at 
the sound of the lyre; fresh spirits animate the 
veins; the clouds of dejection are dissipated, and 
the soul shines out once more like tbe sun. after a 
mist, in the blue expanse ofoBther.* 

. Nopturnal studies too loj|g closely con-^ 
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tinuedf ieldom fiiil to injure tUi j^eii and tbgether 
irith them, the whole nervoua Ij^tem. They who 
are impelled by necessity to work by night and by 
day^ must indeed submit with patience to their des- 
tiny; but that he who is master of his time, should 
chain himself down to a more exhausting toil tliau 
the labour of the galley-slave, is a species of folly 
approaching to insanity* • And, indeed, 1 know St 
nothing more likely to produce madness than in¬ 
temperate study, with want of exercise, want of air, 
and want of sleep. It will, after all, be but a poor 
comfort, to have gone through a whole library, and 
to have lost our eyes and our senses in the course of 
the laborious progress. 

Every man of sense will make use of all the known 
methods of securing his health, were it merely on 
seldsh motives, and for the sake of preserving his 
faculties and prolonging bis life. But, omitting all 
selfish regards, I cannot help thinking, that an at» 
tention to the preservation of heidth is an important 
duty. 1 do not recollect that it has often been re¬ 
commended as a duty. But since our health is 
greatly in our own power; since we all enter into 
die world to engage in many active and necessary 
employments, and since the want of health will 
render us incapable of them, 1 cannot help thinking, 
that the care of our health may be numbered among 
the duties of indispensable obligation. A sound 
constitution of body is a blessing of heaven; and not 
, to bestow the i^niost vigilance in preserving apOarl of 
so inestimablol price, 7s a contempt of the tfft, an 
insult on the giver, and an impious ingratitude. 

It is commonly said^ that he who wants the advice 
of physicians in the xegidatiQn of his usual diet, after 
ibiage of thirty, wantsaiiottnderstaDding; adefbct 
whioh im phyaiciafl call fti|p|dy. It is indeed oeitidn, 
tfegpite* of « Mfitfieftt degree «f ex* 
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pcricnce of wliat may he agreeable or disagreeable 
to the cemstitution may have been collected. But» 
alas! fev of us are willing to do all that we are 
able; few of us are so attentive, in the first portion 
of life, to the animal economy, as to remark with 
accuracy the causes of those slight indispositions 
which are occasioned by accidental excess in the 
*gay and thoughtless hours of convivial enjoyment. ‘ 
We submit to them, howefVer they may undermine' 
the constitution, from friendly and benevolent mo¬ 
tives. We are apt to think, that it would be too 
selfish to refuse to partake of the enjovments of 
others merely to preserve our own health. The 
midnight assembly and the luxurious banquet are 
less sought for their own sakes, than from ^ood 
nature and a social disposition. But, perhaps, if we 
considered that we are not taking care of ourselves 
merely on our own account, but for others, for our 
parents and our children, for our friends and for the 
public, we should not deem a scrupulous regard to 
health, tliough it may lead us to avoid the feast and 
the revel, either ungenerous or unsocial. It would 
appear in the light of a very serious duty, derived 
from an obedience to the will of heaven, and from 
the regard we owe to our neighbour; and we should 
be obliged to confess, that the nominal pleasures 6f 
excess ought always to give place to real duty. 

A scrupulous regard to health'is, indeed, a duty 
incumbent on all; but, perhaps, more particularly 
to be attended by the. learned and ingenious, as 
they are of all the most subject to indisposition. *A 
delicate ^rame is very often associated with a strong 
intellect; and a life of study, though a life of lor ‘ 
hour is not adapted, like* that of the manual la« 
bourer, to give elasticity toihe nerves, or vigour to 
the animal functions. But excessive eating, added 
to excessive study, roust we^ the ittachine much 
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tnor^ that! the substance of which it is constituted 
can long endure. If it is not soon broken in pieces, 
its wheels will be clogged, its springs broken, and the 
whole rendered useless and burthensome. It is 
recorded of Mr. Pope, that he was an immoderate 
eater, that he kept a silver saucepan to dress dain* 
ties for himself in the intervals of his meals, and 
that he died of a saucepan of lampreys. 

Whatever part of the system of human affairs we 
examine, one truth appears to pervade the whole 
complicated mass, which is, that there can be neither 
wisdom nor happiness, nor even enjoyment of the 
subordinate kinds, independently of moderation. In 
the most refined and elevated part of our conduct 
and pursuits, the same truth is no less visible, than in 
the lower occupations of common life. Sweet arc 
the pleasures of contemplation, delightful the exer¬ 
cise of the mind in reading and reflection; but no 
pleasure, however pure, must be invariably pursued, 
till we are removed into the world of spirits, and are 
enabled to enjoy intellectual pleasures unalloyed 
And unbterrupted. 


Ko. CII. On the present State of Conversation. 


TheXb is, perhaps, no method of improving the 
mind more efficacious, and certainly none more 
agreeable, than a mutual interchange of sentiments 
in to elegant and aaiinated conversation with the 
serious, the judicious, the learned, and the commu- 
gdestive. Light tod heat are elicited *by the colli- 
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sioQ of minda. Truths which appeared dull in the 
solitude of the study, are no sooner agitated in 
conversation, than they affect the mind with the live* 
liest impiessions. And it is one circumstance 
which, in a peculiar manner recommends the mode 
of improvement by mutual discourse, that the socid 
a^fttions are no less powerfully exerted and exer<r 
cised, than the powers of reason. By the displa}’ ot 
both, the heart and the understanding are at once 
improved. 

Such would be the description of him wbo should 
derive his ideas on the subject from a chosen 
or from his books. But let him consider conveana* 
tion as it really appears in the living world, inde* 
pendently of theoretical and speculative refinement, 
and 1 fear, that, instead of finding it always attended 
with improvement, it will often appear to him a 
fertile source of corruption and degeneracy. 

A young man who has just left his school, full of 
the ideas which the poets, philosophers, and histo- 
riana of fmtiquity supply, will probably bid adieu to 
them all at the same time that ne takes leave of his 
master; unless, indeed, bis own choice should lead 
him to cultivate an ac4|uaintaace with them in pri¬ 
vate. Suppose him to pass from the schoed to an 
university. There, if he has spirit, he will of course 
seek the company, and imitate the manners, of those 
who possess a like spirit, and who are also celebrated 
as men of fashion. The conversation will therefore 
turn upon the subject of horses, dogs, drinking, 
dressing, debauchery, cajolling the old gentleiaanil 
home out 6f his money, to be spent in these landat^lS! 
purposes, or running in debt with credulous aiid 
unfortunate tradesmen. Su^ wHl be the 
contemplations, and the pbiloaophical topics of diSff 
course in the famed academic groves qp thejisii^ 
of the Cam and the Isjsi and in tne schools of soience 
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and theology. Even doctors, professors, tutors, and 
lecturers, industriously avoid all topics connected 
with the species of learning and science which they 
profess, and most agreeably condescend lo expatiate, 
in the common and combination room, on dogs, 
horses, and<all the refined amusements of Granta 
and Rhedycina. Not but that there are a few who tako 
a pleasure in conversing on letters; but they are 
solitary mortals, and themselves are stigmatised, in 
the cant language of the place, with the name of 
Quizzes^ and their conversation, with that of an in¬ 
sufferable Bore^ 

If our ingenuous youth should be transplanted 
from the nursery of a school into the army, he wilt 
find the conversation in almost every respect, simi¬ 
lar to that of the university. There will, indeed, 
be this difference, that as letters are not the parti¬ 
cular business of a nftilitary life, they will sometimes 
be the topic of conversation among military men; 
whereas, in the university, they are entirely laid 
aside, lest they should subject the academfc to the 
imputation of pedantry; an imputation deemed in¬ 
finitely more disgraceful than that of genteel igno¬ 
rance and fashionable debauchery. 

Should he be introduced into the society of nobles 
and lemslators, he will still find dogs and horses, 
with all their concomitant sports and amusements, 
the favourite topics of discourse. Literature would 
be voted dulness; morality, preaching; philosophy, 
nonsense; and reli^on, hypocrisy. His Plato and 
his Tully will avail him little at the Cockpit, at 
a horse-race, at a gaming-table, in the stud, and 
the dog-kepnel, Such [places are the usual resorts 
of the spirited and fashionable part of very great 
men; of those, whom the young, allured by the 
MlUancy of their careeri would be most likely to 
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Let him proceed in- his inquiry after this refined 
and elegant conversation, and frequent, according 
to the usual intercourse of neighbourhood, the 
houses of the rich, the respectable, and fashionable, 
in private life. They shall be persons of sense and 
virtue, and yet nothing shall pass in their conver- 
^ sation from which any of the boasted advantages of 
* it shall be perceived. For what, indeed, are the 
methods of passing time, afUong persons of the best 
repute and genteelest condition, while they think it 
indispensably necessary to move in the vortex of 
fashion ? Nothing grave, nothing abstruse, nothing 
speculative; no moral maxim or critical remark, 
would be admitted in a polite circle of polite visi¬ 
tors. There is evidently an uneasiness, a silence, 
an awkwardness, a vacui^, till cards are introduced. 
It is not a harsh delineation of modem manners to 
assert, that in general, and even among, those who 
certainly have a right to esteem, there appears to 
be no taste for any thing that deserves the name of 
refined and ingenious conversation. The time of a 
visit is for the most part spent in repeating the 
doubtful news of the day; in mere chat without 
consequence or connexion; in eating, drinking, and 
crowning the whole with whist and quadrille. All 
this may be very innocent and pleasant as a relaxa¬ 
tion; and the only point I maintain is, that the 
species of conversation from which improvement is 
to be derived, is not often found in the present sys¬ 
tem of visiting and conversing. 

1 know not whether our youth, were be to Mek 
the society of men in the professions, would be cer¬ 
tain of finding that sort of converse, from wbich^ 
philosophers inform us, so much moral and intel¬ 
lectual improvement is received. It is, I think, 
remarked by some one who went into the companw 
criT the clergy at one of tbmr feasts^ in hopes oi find- 
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in^ among them, that ele^nce and philosophical 
spirit of converse which he had in vain sought among 
Others, that nothing was talked of with any apparent 
animation, but the flavour of the venison, the fine 
relish of the hams, the richness of the pye-crust, 
and the excellence of the claret. These, indeed, 
caused the most cordial congratulations; and these, 
interrupted only by the conjectures on the next' 
vacancies in livings, stalls, and mitres, constituted 
the whole of the discourse in a symposium consist* 
ingofthe instructors of mankind. If such be the 
case, we are not to wonder that the sublimer sort 
of conversation is rarely to be found in the com¬ 
mon ranks, who are often too deficient in education 
to be able to interchange their sentiments with any 
considerable advantage to the mind or the morals. 

It is said, that a celebrated wit had sought the 
company of Addison with uncommon solicitude, and 
with a hope of being deliglUed with that fine humour 
which is so conspicuous in his writings; but that 
Addison did not talk, though he paid it off in drink¬ 
ing, which he did so intemperateiy, that nature was 
obliged to throw ofi'her load; upon which circum¬ 
stance the visitor, on his departure, remarked, that 
no good thing had come out of his mouth that night 
but the wine. Let it, however, be remembered by 
those who bring such instances in their own justifi- 
cation, that the cause of Addison’s taciturnity was, 
a natural diffidence in the company of strangers, to 
dismiss which he took his glass more freely than he 
might otherwise have done; and that, among a cho¬ 
sen few, his conversation was at once improving and 
delightful. 

lu some circles it la possible to be a very excel¬ 
lent companion withont uttering a single sentin^ent, 
or a single word more than is necessary to repei^ 
tl^e toast. In these indeed] the wit of a Swift, the 
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liumour of a Quin, and tho fine philosophical spirit 
of an Addison, would not be deemed halrtso agreea* 
ble as the good-natured ease of him who Counts M 
hours, but silently sit^s and inhales and exhales^ 
through a tube of clay, the smoke of tobacco. If 
Such j persons are philosophers, one might guess 
• from their taciturnity, that they are the dtsdpTes of 
Pythagoras. • 

In the lower ranks of mankind we must not ex<« 
pect refinement. Liberal and ingenious ideas must 
have been collected by reading, before conversation 
can be advanced to the perfection of which it is ca- 
pabie. We readily therefore pardon those defects 
which could not easily have been supplied. We 
are not surprised at ribaldry, noise, and nonsense, 
in the society of the vulgar, and of those who seek 
relief from bodily labour, in coarse mirth, and un* 
selected society. But that persons who have im¬ 
proved their reason, and who have leisure for all the 
refinements of intellectual pleasure, should neglect 
the means of so much advantage and satisfaction as 
might be derived from conversation properly con¬ 
ducted, is an additional instance of our folly, in dis¬ 
regarding the most obvious means of improving our 
happiness and our condition. 

I know it may be said, that, as relaxation is often 
the principal object of our mutual intercourse, to 
render conversation a study, and the effect of care 
and meditation, is to defeat its purpose. But let it 
be remembered, that the improvements in conversa¬ 
tion whkh 1 recommend, contribute no less to iu- 
crease the pleasure than the advantage of it. 1 re¬ 
commend no stiffness, no improper solemnity, or 
disagreeable formality; but ease, elegance, polite¬ 
ness, united with sense, taste, learning, and with a 
communicative disposition. Cards are not disap¬ 
proved in general; nothing, however light, while it 
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is innocent, is totally prohibited; and all that 1 con¬ 
tend for is, that, where circumstances admit, and in 
a proper alternation, literature, the line arts, natural 
and moral philosophy, history, and whatever exer¬ 
cises the fetter poyrers of the understanding, should 
cont^bute to fill up the many hours which we usu¬ 
ally spend in company. These things would often 
preclude insipidity, scan^lal, gaming, and intempe¬ 
rance. Such would be their valuable effects consi¬ 
dered only negatively. But they would do more, 
they would exalt and refine the human mind, and 
would prove, what man so often boa^ without ex¬ 
hibiting sufficient proofs of it, that he is an animal 
not only social, but rational. 


No. cm. On Goodness qf Heart, 


Whoever has made accurate observations on men 
and manners, will easily perceive, that the praise of 
goodness of heart is usually accompanied with an 
oblique insinuation of intellectual imbecility. I be¬ 
lief him to be a well-meaning man, says the malig¬ 
nant panegyrist, and if there is any fault in him, it 
will be found rdther in his head than in his heart. 
Nothing could be better contrived by a crafty and. 
envious world, to render this amiable qualHy con¬ 
temptible, than to represent it as the effect, or as 
the companion of folly. 

It is, indeed, true, that innocence and integrity 
are usually accompanied with simplicity; not how¬ 
ever, with that sort of simplicity which is some- 
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times anonymous l/vith folly; but with an amiable 
openness of manners, which had rather lose ita ob* 
jects, than obtain them by deceit; which leads the 
tongue boldly to speak, what the heart honestly 
conceives. If we weigh the satisfactions of an open 
and upright conduct, of a clear conscience, arid of 
• that liberty which we enjoy by thinking, speaking, 
and acting, without mean'and servile restraints, it 
will, I believe, be found, that this simplicity is true 
wisdom, and that the cunning of the worldly wise ia 
real and egregious imprudence. 

Goodness of heart, whether it be a natural or 8 g« 
quired goodness, is, indeed, in every respect, the 
highest wisdom. It is the only quality which can 
rescue human nature from the disgrace and misery 
of its wretched weaknesses, and its powerful ten« 
dencies to evil. It raises the poor worm, that 
otherwise crawly on a dunghill, and stings and bites 
his wretched companions, to an exalted place in the 
acale of being, and causes him to assimilate with 
the divine nature* 

I shall exhibit to my youthful readers, whose 
hearts are yet susceptible of whatever bias they 
choose to give them, two characters; in one of * 
which appeared goodness of heart, and in the other, 
worldly wisdom or cunning, or the art of jdeasing 
for the sake of profit. If any one thould hesitate in 
choosing whether of the two diall be his model, he 
need not hesitate at beginning a reformation of 
adf, for he may depend upon it,, that his own heart 
etands greatly in need of amend^nt. 

Serpens (for such let us suppose to be his name) 
has persuaded himself that h» sees fiurtber intd 
things than the rest of his i^cies. He coneidesf 
religion as priestcraft, moralHy as the inveolkm df 
politicians, and taste and literature as the aaaase^ 
ments of fools* His philosopl^f mid his piiisittts in 
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general, are alt circumscribed within limits extremely 
narrow. Pleasure and interest are his chief gooa, 
his only objects of serious pursuit; and in the at¬ 
tainment of these he is not scrupulously delicate. 
There is, indeed, no virtue or good quality, the ap¬ 
pearance of which he does not assume; because, 
while mankind are weak enough to judge and es¬ 
teem men according to moral and religious preju¬ 
dices, a plausible appearance is essentially necessary 
to success in life. External decency is his highest 
aim. Sincerity or sound principles would but re¬ 
tard his purposes. Compassion he never felt, and 
is equally a stranger to love and friendship, though 
he is always professing them to persons of fortune 
and distinction, whom he idolizes with religious 
adoration; and this is the only sentiment which he 
feels, bordering upon religion. 

By a life spent in abject servility, in courting a 
capricious world, in deceiving the credulous, in con¬ 
triving schemes of advantage or pleasure, and in 
hardening his conscience, he has at last, in his fif¬ 
tieth year, obtained some promotion, and accumu¬ 
lated a handsome sum of money. But he cannot 
enjoy it now he is possessed of it. The same greedy 
selfishness which taught him to debase his soul in 
pursuing interest and private gratification, still ope¬ 
rates on his conduct, and renders him a complete 
miser. Though he has long enjoyed a competency, 
he never had spirit enough to marry. He was 
afraid of the expense. He hates his relations, be¬ 
cause he thinks they expect his fortune lyt his de¬ 
cease. He has made no real friends, though he 
has deceived thousands by professing friendship for 
tlie easier accomplishment of his dirty designs. All 
the neighbours detest him; and he envies every one 
of them who appears to be happier than himself, 
which indeed they aU do; for hia heart is torn with 
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malignity, with fears, anxieties, and covetousness. 
He bears, however, the ciiaractcr of a shrewd and 
sensible man, one who knows the world, and learned, 
at an early age, to make it his bubble. His advice 
is considered as an oracle in all pecuniary business, 
and no attorney would be half so much consulted, 
df he did not render himself almost inaccessible" by 
the moroseness of his temppr. As in his yohth, he 
was all submission and gentleness, and perfectly 
skilled in the celebrated art of pleasing; so now, 
when the mask is no longer necessary, his natural 
disposition breaks out in all its horrid deformity. 
But the misery which he occasions to all around 
him, falls upon himself, by the* just retribution of 
Providence. The heart, which has been the recep¬ 
tacle of every vice and every meanness, is always 
the seat of uneasy sensation. The stupid insensi¬ 
bility with respect to the finer feelings, which usually 
characterizes that sort of shrewd men, who are ce¬ 
lebrated in the world as men who kncrto things so 
toelln may, indeed, guard them from pungent afflic¬ 
tion, but it is itself, a curse most devoutly to be 
deprecated. 

Simplicius was the son of parents remarkable 
for the piety and regularity of their lives. He re-* 
ceived a liberal education in its most comprehensive 
form, and found every moral instruction which he 
derived from books, and from his preceptor, con¬ 
firmed by example at home. All his delicate sen¬ 
sibilities were gradually nursed to a state of perfec¬ 
tion by the innocence end temperance of his life; 
by the piety and virtue of his family, in which such 
respect was paid to him while a boy, that not a 
word that could convey a loose or improper idea 
was ever uttered in his presence. He married early, 
and obeyed the dictates of his heart, in selecting 
a most amiable woman of beauty; sense^ and tern* 
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per, but of little or no fortune. The shrewd and 
wise men of the world laughed and pitied. ^ Sitnpli* 
ctus, however, had never any reason to repent. 
His children are his chief delight; but he loves his 
friends with sincere and unalterable aifection; and 
there is no species of distress which he does not 
pity and relieve to the best of his power. The • 
amiableness of his mani^ers, and the regularity of 
his conduct, gave him the advantage of character, 
the want of which can seldom be supplied by any 
worldly policy. With this powerful recommenda* 
tion he has made his way to eminence, and enjoys 
his success with the truest relish. It is, indeed, 
unembittered by any reflection on sinister modes of 
securing it. He always proceeded in the strait 
road of common sense and common honesty. He 
knew of no obliquities ; for, indeed, he found the 
art of life very plain and easy, and by no means such 
as requires the precepts of a Machiavel. His heart 
. and his understanding are both excellent; and co¬ 
operating with each other, have conducted him to 
happiness through the flowery paths of innocence. 
His heart has been a perpetual spring of agreeable 
sensations to himself, and to all who were so fortu¬ 
nate as to be allied to him by kindred, by affinity, 
by acquaintance, or in the course of his negotia¬ 
tions. A good conscience will cause the evening 
of life to close in the sweetest serenity, as the day 
has been distingnisbed by unclouded sunshine. 

Whatever the short-sighted votaries of avarice 
and ambition may assert, there is no doqbt, but 
that real goodness of heart is the noblest ornament 
of human nature, and the least fallible source of 
permanent satisfaction. I have often therefore la* 
menced, Uiat in the course of what is called a libend 
education, very little attention has been paid at &ue 
best spools to the ettfture (d* the heart. While 
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good seeds have been sown in the understanding, 
the heart has been suffered to be overrun with weeds 
and briars. In truth, learning and abilities, without 
goodness of heart, constitute that kind of wisdom 
which is foolishness in the sight of reason and of 
God. Without goodness of heart, man, however 
accomplished, is so far from being but a little lower 
tiian the angels, that he is Scarcely above the ac¬ 
cursed spirits, and by no means equal to many of 
the brutes, who often exiiibit most amiable instances 
of a good heart in the virtues of gratitude, sincere 
affection, and fidelity. 


No. CIV. On the Characters o/' Theophrastus, 


If portraits of the ancient Athenians, painted from 
the life by the artists of the times, had descended 
to the present age, they would have attracted uni*, 
'versal notice, and have been justly considered as 
invaluable. The productions, however, of the pen¬ 
cil are not proof against the corrosions of time; but 
though we have no original pictures of the persons 
of the ancient Athenians, we nave admirable sketches 
of their minds delineated by Theophrastus. I do 
not mean ddescriptions of heroes, philosophers, or 
poets. Th^ are to be found in the writings of the 
historian. Theophrastus has taken his models from 
private and common life; from* persons too obscure 
to adorn the page of history, out who constitute 
subjects well adapted to the purpose of him who 
studies the anatomy of human nature It is, in- 
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deed, extremely curious and amusing to discover 
strokes of character in the citizens of Athens, who 
lived above two thousand years ago, exactly similar 
to the manners of the present day as they appear in 
London, and in other parts of civilized Europe. 

Theophrastus entered on the undertaking of de¬ 
lineating the characters of his countrymen at thef 
age of ninety-nine; an *dgc at which he had trea¬ 
sured up a multitude of ideas from converse and 
observation. His design was to stigmatise follies, 
foibles, and little vices rather than atrocious oriroei. 
Ho meant, as he informs us himself in his preface* 
that posterity should learn from the patterns which 
he should leave them, to judge of characters with 
accurate discrimination, and to select such persons 
for friendship and acquaintance as might communi¬ 
cate excellence equal to their own, by exciting a 
spirit of generous emulation. 

1 will transcribe a single extract for the amuse¬ 
ment of my reader, desiring him to keep in his mind 
the idea, that the wTiter of the character, and the 
person characterized, lived above three hundred 
years before the Christian sera. It will also be 
proper, in order to receive all the pleasure which 
the perusal of Theophrastus is capable of affording, 
that the reader should consider, whether many 
features of the character have not fallen under his 
own observation. 

The following passage is taken from his section 
on the art of piling; and shows, that this boasted 
art, as it is now taught, is no modern discovery; 
but is, at all times, the genuine offspring of mean¬ 
ness and self-interest. 

** The art of pleasing,*’ says he, is a kind of 
behaviour in the company of another, which tends, 
indeed, to give pleasure, but not for the best of 
purposes. The person who studies it, is such an 
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one as, after having saluted a man a great way oSp 
and called him the best man in the world, and ad* 
mired him sufficiently, takes him by both his bandSf 
and will not let him go; but accompanying him a 
little way, aiiks when lie shall have the pleasure of 
seeing him again; nor does he take leave after all 
without a thousand compliments and praises. 
^^Vhen he is called in as an arbitrator, he is not 
only desirous of pleasing the party on whose side 
he appears, but the adversary also, that he may 
seem to be the common friend of both. He tells a 
foreign gentleman, that be really speaks the Ian* 
guage with a better accent than the natives. When 
he is invited to dinner, he insists upon the gentle* 
roan’s letting the little children come in, and the 
moment be sees them, he declares, they are more 
like their father than one fig is like another f and 
faking them by the hand, he kisses them, and makes 
them sit next to him, and plays with them him¬ 
self, saying, here is a little trinket for one, and 
here is a little hatchet for the other; and he lets 
them fall asleep on his lajj, seeming to be highly 
delighted, though he sits on thorns all *the while. 
He shaves his face very often; he keeps his teeth 
accurately clean; lays aside his clothes, even while 
they are good, because the fashion is changed, and 
takes care to be perfumed with the best perfume. 
In all public places he is seen talking, or sittingi 
with the principal persons, &c.’* It is not consis* 
tent with my design to fill my paper with citations, 
or it would be easy to produce many ancient pieces 
from this |Doral painter, which deserve to be highly 
esteemed on account of the age and curiosity, 
paintinn, it must be owned, are rather in the 
Flemuh style, and numy of thm partako of the 
caiicatura. 

But though I eommend the pieces as euriosUies, 
1 would by BO means be understood to praise theos 
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Stt perfecty or as standards for imitation. Whether 
they have undergone mutilation or tranfpositions, 
or whether the author, in extreme old age, had not 
spirits to review what he wrote, it is not easy to 
determine; but it is certain, that there is often a 
total want of connexion, and that many strokes are 
admitted not at all applicable to the character to 
which they are applied. Indeed it appears pro¬ 
bable, that the characters were real ones, and the 
remarks personal. So that though the author 
began with a general foible or folly, yet pursuing 
the model from which he drew in all its parts, he 
was led, by an accurate delineation of the whole, 
to some particularities not at all connected with 
tlie predominant features of the general character. 

With respect to the style of this little book, 1 
cannot discover any beauties so peculiarly striking 
as could induce Aristotle to change this author’s 
name from Tyrtamus to that of Theophrastus. 
There were, however, it is probable, in his other 
works, some very distinguished excellencies of dic¬ 
tion, since they procured him, from one of the best 
critics whom the world ever saw, a name, which 
signified, that he expressed himself like a god. 
Diogenes Laertius informs us, that he wrote no 
fewer than two hundred and twenty books; but 
scarcely any of them have escaped the hand of 
envious time. The Characters are greatly mutilated, 
and many of them lost. It is, indeed, supposed, 
that, as in this treatise he has represented faults 
only, he wrote another, in which he presented to 
the view the more amiable picture of virtuous and 
agreeable characters. Very high commendations 
are paid to his Treatise on Plants; but it is but 
little read, since the great improvements which 
have been made by the moderns in the science of 
botany. Upon the whole of his character, Casaubon 
appears to have remarked, with justice, that he 
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was worthy of tliat age wfiich produced the gloftotac 
triumvirate, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle* 

Many commentaries have been written to facili¬ 
tate the reading of the Characters; but 1 cannot 
help thinking, that this is one of the few ancient 
books, in the illustration of which, learning is less 
necessary than a knowledge of the world. 


No. CV. On several Passam in the Enchiriditmt 
or Manual of Epictetus^ 


There is scarcely any of the philosophical sects 
which has not adopted some absurdity amidst a 
great variety of wise and valuable doctrine. Like 
all inventors and selectors of their own systems, 
they have been hurried to excess, and have dis¬ 
graced the rational parts of their philosophy by far¬ 
fetched refinements, or by foolish tenets, which 
could originate only in the madness of enthusiasm. 
The stoical system, beautiful and noble as it is in 
a general view, abounds with blemishes which have 
almost rendered it contemptible. It may, indeed, 
be said, in vindication of them, that they have a 
tendency to raise and strengthen human nature; 
while the errors of many other systems tend only 
to indulge its passions, and to increase its infirmity. 

1 shall present my reader with a few extracts 
from the admirable Enchiridion; divesting them of 
the absurd doctrines, and retaining only what is 
really practicable and interesting to mankind at 
large, independently of any philosophical system. 

VOL. XLll. Y 
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The pasM^es are well known to the learned, to 
whose notice it would be superfluous to address 
them. Thej are more particularly intended for the 
use of the young; and of those who, from their 
engagements in actire or commercial life, have not 
time for the study of Epictetus. Readers of this 
description will, I hope, find them not only very 
curious but useful specimens of heathen wisdom. * 
1 shall transcribe the few passages which the limits 
of my paper will admit, from the translation of a 
lady, who has long dune honour to her sex, and to 
English literature. 

Require not things to happen as you wish; but 
wish them to happen as they do happen, and you 
will go on well. 

** Remember that you must behare in lifis as at 
an entertainment. Is any thing brought round to 
you ? Put out your hand and lake your share with 
moderation. Docs it pass by you ? Do not stop 
it. Is it not yet come ? Do not stretch forth your 
desire towards it, but wait till it reaches you. Thus 
do with regard to children, to a wife, to public 
posts, to riches; and you will be some time or 
other a worthy partner of the feasts of the gods. 

** Remember that you are an actor in a drama, 
of such kind as the author pleases to make it. If 
short, of a short one; if long, of a long one. If it 
be his pleasure you should act a poor man, a cripple, 
a governor, or a private person, see that you act 
it naturally. For this is your business, to act well 
the character assigned you. To choose it, is 
another's. • 

If you have an earnest desire of attaining to 
philosophy, prepare yourself from the very first to 
be laughed at, to be sneered by the multitude, to 
hear mem say, ' he is returned to us as a pbilo- 
* sopher all at oaee,* and,' wiience this supercilious 
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* look Now, for your part, do not have a supers 
cilioua look indeed; but still keep steadily to those 
thin^ which appear best to you, as one appointed 
by God to this station. For remember, if you ad* 
here to the same point, those very persons who at 
first ridiculed, will afterwards admire you; but if 

^ you are conquered by them, you will incur a double 
ridicule. 

** When a neighbour’s boy has had a slight acci* 
dent, broken a cup, for instance, we are presently 
ready to say, < These are things that will happen/ 
Be assured then, that wJien your own cup likewise 
is broken, you oucht to be affected just as when 
another's cup is broken. Transfer this in like 
manner to other things. Is the child or wife of 
another dead i There is no one who would not 
say, * This is an accident to which human nature ia 

* liable/ But if any one’s own child happens to die, 
it is presently, * Alas, how wretched am I But 
it should be remembered, how we are affected in 
hearing the same thing concerning others. 

If a person had delivered up your body to an^ 
one whom he had met in the way, you would cer¬ 
tainly be angry. And do you feel no shame in 
delivering up your own mind to be disconcerted 
and contounded by any one who happens to givo 
you ill language. 

Duties are universally measured by relationi. 
If any one a father ? In this are implied, as due, 
taking care of him, submitting to him in all things, 
patiently receiving his reproaches, his correctioB. 
but he is'a bad father. Is your natural tie then td 
a good father ? No: but to a father. Is a brother 
unjust i Well: preserve your own situation fowardo 
him; consider not what ho does, hut what yon are 
to do. In this manner you will find, from the idea 
of a neighbour, a citizen, a general, the Gorro^oad- ’ 
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ing dutiesi if you accustom yourselTes to contem¬ 
plate the several relations. 

** It is incumbent on every one to offer libations 
and sacrifices conformably to the customs of his 
country, with purity, and not in a slovenly manner, 
nor negligently, nor beyond his ability. 

** Immediately prescribe some character and form 
of behaviour to yourself^ which you may preserve, 
both alone and in company. 

*< We must not discourse on any of the common 
subjects, of gladiators, or horse-races, or athletic 
champions, or feasts, the vulgar topics of conver¬ 
sation; but principally not of men, so as either to 
blame, or praise, or make comparisons. If you are 
able, by your own conversation, bring over that of 
your company to proper subjects; but, tf you happen 
to be taken among persons of ideas totally different 
from yours, be silent. 

Let not your laughter be much, nor on many 
occasions, nor profuse. Avoid, swearing, if pos¬ 
able, altogether; if not, as far as you are able. 

** Avoid public and vulgar entertainments; but, 
if ever an occasion calls you to them, keep your 
attention upon the stretch, that you may not im¬ 
perceptibly slide into vulgar manners. For be 
assured, that if a person be ever so sound himseif, 
yet if his companion be infected, he who converses 
with him will be infected likewise. 

“ Before marriage preserve yourself pure; bttl:4o 
not, therefore, be troublesome, and full of reproofs, 
to tliose who are licentious, nor frequently boast 
that you'yourself are not. * 

** if any person teHs you, that such a person 
speaks ill of you, do not make excuses about what 
is said of you, but answer; * He does not know my 
* other faults, else be would not have mentioned 
^ only these.' 
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" In parties of converaatiooy avoid a freqaent and 
excessive mention of your own actions and dan^rs; 
for, however agreeable it may be to yoursmf to 
mention the risks you have run, it is not equ^y 
aareeable to others to hear your adventures. Avom 
likewise an endeavour to excice laughter; for this is 
a slippery point, which may throw you into vulgar 
manners; and besides, may be apt to lessen you in 
the esteem of your acquaintance. Approaches to 
indecent discourse are likewise dangerous. When¬ 
ever, therefore, any thing of this sort happens, if 
there be a proper opportunity, rebuke him who 
makes advances that way; or, at leaat, by ailence 
and blushing, and a forbidding look, show yourself 
displeased by such talk, 

** If you are struck by the appearance of any 

E romised pleasure, guard yourself against being 
urried away by it; but let the affair wait your lei¬ 
sure, and procure yourself some delay. Then bring 
to your mind both points of time; that in which you 
sbrnl enjoy the pleasure, and that in which you will 
repent and reproadh yourself, after you have en¬ 
joyed it: «>d set before you, tn opposition to ^se^ 
bow you will rejoice and applaud yourself, if you 
abstain. And even though it should appear to ydu 
a seasonable gratification, take heed, UMt its ent 
tidag, and agreeable and attractive force, may not 
subdue you; out set in opposition to this, bow much 
betgsr it is, to be consdous of having gained so 
great a victory. 

<< V^n you do any thing firom a dear judgment 
that it odght to be done, never shun the Ming seen 
to doit, even though the world should makeawrong 
auppesttion about it; for, if you do not act rights 
•bun the action itself; but, if you do, wlqr ice you 
afnid of those who censure you uvoDgl^? 

** If yen have useumed any character above yous 

y3 
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Strength, you have both made an ill figure in that, 
and quitted one which you might have supported. 

Women, from fourteen years old, are flattered 
with the title of mistresses by the men. Tlierefore, 
perceiving that they are regarded only as qualified 
to give the men pleasure, they begin to adorn them¬ 
selves ; and in tnat to place all their hopes. It is 
worth while, therefore, to fix our attention on 
making them sensible, that they are esteemed for 
nothing else, but the appearance of a decent, and 
modest, and discreet behaviour. 

It is a mark of want of genius, to spend much 
time in things relating to the body; as to be long 
in our exercises, in eating end drinking. These 
should be done incidentally and slightly: and our 
whole attention be engaged in the care of the un¬ 
derstanding. 

** Never call yourself a philosopher, nor talk a 
great deal among the unlearned about theorems; 
but act conformably to them. Thus, at entertain¬ 
ments, do not talk how persons^ ought to eat; but 
eat as you ought. There is great danger in imme¬ 
diately throwing out what you have not digested. 
And if any one tells you, that you know nothing, 
and you are not nettled at it, then you may be sure 
that you have begun your business. 

Sheep do not produce the grass, to show how 
much they have eaten; but, inwardly digesting their 
food, they outwardly produce wool and milk. 1^8» 
therefore, do you likewise, not show theorems to 
the unlearned, but the actions produced by them, 
after they have been digested. * 

** The condition ana characteristic of a vulgar 
person are, that he never expects either benefit or 
nun from himself; but from externals. The eon- 
!,.dttion and characteristic of a philosopher are, that 
Ike expects all hurt and benefit from hiipself. 
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** Whatever rules yoii have deliberately proposed 
to yourself for the conduct of lite» abide by them as 
so many laws, and as if you would be guilty of im¬ 
piety in transgressing any of them; and do not 
regard what any one says of you, for this, after all^ 
is no concern of yours. How long will you defer 
to think yourself worthy of the noblest improve* 
inents, and in no instance to transgress the distinc¬ 
tions of reason ? You are no longer a boy, but a 
grown man. If, therefore, you will be negligent, and 
slothful, and always add procrastination to procras¬ 
tination, purpose to purpose, and fix day after day, 
in which you will attend to yourself, you will insen¬ 
sibly continue without proficiency ; and living and 
dying, persevere in being one of the vulgar. This 
instant then, think yourself worthy of living as a 
mail grown up, and a proficient. Let whatever ap¬ 
pears to be the best, be to you an inviolable law. 
And if any instance of pain or pleasure, or glory or 
disgrace, be set before you, remember that now i« 
the combat, now the olympiad comes on, nor can it 
be put off; and that, by once being worsted and 
giving way, proficiency is lost; or, by the contrary, 
preserved. Thus Socrates became perfect, im¬ 
proving himself by every thing, attending to notfiidg 
but reason. And, though you are not yet a Socrates, 
you ought, however, to live as one aesirous of be¬ 
coming a Socrates. 

f* Upon all occasions we ought to have this saying. 
of Socrates at hand, < O Crito, if it thus pleascf the 

* gods, thus let it bet Anytus and Melltus may kill 

* me indeed, but hurt me they cannot.* 

The conferences of Epictetus, from which, in¬ 
deed, tlic Manual is in great measure collected, 
quaint as they appear, abound with pithy remarks; 
such as suggest much more to the mind A a reflect¬ 
ing reader tWi meets the ear. The gold, however, 
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as it happens in the richest mines, is surrounded 
with much dross. The uncouth manner in which 
the conferences appear in a translation, however 
excellent, has deterred many from perusing them, 
who would have found their perseverance amply 
rewarded. 1 cannot, therefore, help wishing, for 
the sake of liberal and studious young mon, that all 
the valuable matter were extracted, and presented 
to their view, with accuracy; but, at the same time, 
with all the ornaments of an elegant and flowing 
diction. 1 should, indeed, think it an excellent 
mode of improving the minds and morals of those 
who are in the cout^se of their education, if some 
one passage, like those cited above, were selected 
as a text or subject on which the preceptor might 
expatiate. For, next to the scriptures themselves, 
the writings of the stoics contribute most to raise 
and rescue human nature from the humiliation and 
wretchedness into which it is prone to full, by na¬ 
tural degeneracy, inherent weakness, and acquired 
corruption. They operate on the mind like those 
medicines on the body which are called bracers, or 
corroboratives, and surely that philosophy ought to 
bo encouraged by every moralist and statesman, 
which adds nerves to virtue, and gives stability to 
empire. 


Kd. CVI. On Svteefness nnd Delicacy qf StyUm 


As there is in some dowers an exquisite scent, and 
in some fruits a delicious flavour, to express which 
^ no language has a name, so there is in style a sweet- 
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ness and a delicacy which eludes description^ and 
can only be perceived by the sensibility of taste. 

But though it may be difficult to analyse this 
agreeable quality or to teach a writer how to infuse 
it into his works» yet it is by no means equally ar¬ 
duous to point out a few authors, in whom both the 
observations of others, and our own feelings, have 
discovered it. This, indeqd is the only method of 
communicating it; and though it is not to be taught 
by didactic and formal precepts, it may be acquired 
by the contagious influence of a captivating ex¬ 
ample. 

Sweetness is chiefly to be found in Lyric poetry; 
but is by no means conhned to it. Though Vossius 
is of opinion, that sweetness is peculiar to it, as 
gravity to the epic, simplicity to the pastoral, soil¬ 
ness to the elegiac, jocularity to the comic, pathos 
to the tragic, bitterness to the satyric, and pungency 
to the epigrammatic. I rather thinlc, that they all 
admit, on some occasions, something of this quality. 
Homer, who will furnish models of every style, 
often mixes, among his ruder beauties, a uelicate 
sweetness of diction, which, besides its own inhe¬ 
rent power of pleasing, embellishes all the rougher 
parts by the power of contrast. * 

Theocritus is ail sweetness; and if a reader, with 
a good ear, should not understand the sweet bard 
of Syracuse, he might still be delighted with the 
delicious honey of the doric dialect. 

Many of the little, but elegl^m compositions in 
the anthologis, owe all their excellence to the 
8eIection*of words, which convey enchanting music 
to the ear. They seem, indeed, to trickle like 
liquid honey from the honeycomb, and this without, 
any aflectation in the writers; for such are the 
peculiar beauties of the Greek language, that it is 
difficQlt to write on subjects connected with pica- 
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sure, love, and beauty, without using such expres¬ 
sions as, besides their real meaning, excite an idea 
of sweetness, similar to the objects represented. 

Sweetness is the peculiar excellence of the joyous 
bard of Tens, The bacchanalian songs of modern 
times partake very little of those delicate charms 
which distinguish a style truly anacreontic. It does 
not indeed appear, that the modern bacchanals have 
thought it possible that their joys should admit of 
delicacy. Tli#; songs, therefore, which have been 
written to enliven and stimulate their mirth, have 
usually been of a coarser kind, and such as neces¬ 
sarily excluded sweetness of composition. They 
seem to have considered a Bacchus as he is rudely 
represented on a sign-post, and not as he is described 
by the poets and sculptors of antiquity, a most 
graceful and elegant figure. Anacreon, after all, 
like the Greek epigrammatists, must be acknow¬ 
ledged to owe much of his sweetness to a language, 
which cannot be otherwise than sweet on certain 
su^ects, without unnatural violence. 

The Latin language, though susceptible of pccu« 
liar delicacy, is certainly less capable of sweetness 
than the dialect of Athens, Ionia, and Doris. But 
still there are many authors in it, who have derived 
much of the power of pleasing the human race, 
during near twenty centuries, from the singular 
sweetness of their style. 

Catullus, 1 believe, deserves to be mentioned among 
the first of those wl^ have emulated the Greeks in 
their distinguished excellence. Few books would 
have been better calculated to give boyS a true 
taste for sweet composition, if the decency of the 
poet’s sentiments had been equal to the deficacy of 
•his style. 

Horace was a very Proteus in the circumstance 
of a versatile and variegated diction. His odea 
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abound with stanzas, and his other works with he¬ 
roic verses, which evidently prove, that if he had 
chosen to vie with Virgil in strength and dignity, 
he would have approached his rival. But be was 
a man of pleasure, and his favourite style is that in 
which he celebrates love and wine. In this there is 
a remarkable sweetness; and 1 know not whethet 
the curiosa Jelicitast or that charm of his writings^ 
which resulted from study and happiness united, 
may not be said to consist in sweetness and delicacy. 
Such is the delightful sweetness of the ninth ode 
of the fourth book, and the fourth of the third, thtft 
all readers have been charmed with them; and Ju¬ 
lius Scaliger, a very warm critic, has asserted, that 
he had rather be the author of them than of all 
Pindar's odes, or than be elevated to the rank of a 
monarch. It is, 1 think, certain, that many of the 
odes of Horace, and many of the works of other 
poets of equal fame, have delighted mankind from 
one generation to another, far less by their senti¬ 
ments Uian by those congenial beauties, a sweetness 
of language, a delicate choice of words, and a well 
modulated collocation. 

The modest bard of Mantua indisputably owes 
his influence over the human mind, to his talent io 
attempering, in a most judicious union, softness, 
sweetness, and the nicest delicacy, with the most 
majestic grandeur. 

■ Among the prose writers of Greece fmd Home, 
every reader of taste will hninediately observe, that 
Herodotus and Xenophpn, Caesar ana Cicero, claim 
the first place in the excellence of a sweet style. 
The two Plinies and Paterculus, have a consid^ablc 
share of it. Thucydides, Sallust, and Tacitus, are 
foo fond of austerity to admit any great portion of 
sweetness. 

Many of the modem Latin poets have distin- 
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guifihed themselves by the sweetness of their verse. 
Seme of them have, however, carried it to excess^ 
and have written in the worst manner of Grotius, 
Joannes Secundus, and Bonifonius. Sweetness 
ought to be distinguished from lusciousnes; the 
one affects us with the sensations durably agree¬ 
able; the other quickly clo^s and palls the appetite. 

The eminent French writers, who certainly pos¬ 
sess taste, have displayed a remarkable sweetness 
of s^le. The Italians can scarcely compose wHii- 
out displaying it. He who lias formed a taste for 
|)iis qumity, will find it fully gratified in the writings 
of Fontaine, Metastasio, and, indeed, in all the 
celebrated authors of France and Italy. Those 
nations, in modern times, have been more defective 
in strength and nerve, than in any of the softer 
qualities, the purpose of which is to please. 

Though the French are disposed to deny the 
English the' praise of taste, 1 cannot help thinking, 
that we have writers who can rival them in their 
pretensions to every excellence which can adorn 
composition. Our Addison, like some of the most 
celebrated ancients, possesses that sweetness, that 
delicacy, and that grace, which is formed to please 
the human mind, under all the revolutions of time,, 
of fashion, and of capricious taste. It is not only 
the excellent matter which produces the effect of 
gently composing our passions while we are reading 
Addison; but it is also that sweet style, which 
cannot be read and tasted without communicating 
to the mind ^mething of its own equability. Sir 
William Temple was, indeed, the model of Addison,, 
an^he is remarkable for the sweetness of^is style, 
etfj^ecially if he is compared with the writers of his 
own time. 

All our eminent poets have judiciously mingled 
sweetness with strength, and grace with dignity. 
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Waller has usually obtained the praise of sweetness]; 
but he has been greatly exceeded by his successors 
in this and every other species of poetry. If’ that 
sort ot*genius which constitutes a Homer, a Shak- 
speare, a Milton, has not been common among us; 
yet the subordinate species whicli is displayed in 
elegant mediocrity, and in wdint wc call pretty and 
pleasing opuscula, has bG|!n no where more abun- 
dA. 

It appears to me, that the later writers of prose 
have rather affected the masculine and nervous^ 
than the sweet and graceful, 'i'hc late Mr. Harris 

is, indeed, an exception ; for he collected the purest 
honey from the floMcrs of Attica. The author of 
ritzosborne's letters has exhibited both grace and 
sweetness; and 1 wish they were not sometimes 
injured by verbosity. Johnson, Hawkesworth, 
fllubertson, arc chiefly admired for strength and 
force. Hume has now and then displayed some¬ 
thing of Addisonian sweetness in a few of his moral 
essays. It is to be wished he had displayed also 
something of the Addisonian goodness of heart. 
The Warburtoriian school, as Hume called it, 
though it has produced ingenious and nervous 
writers,. cannot boast either of sweetness or grace¬ 
fulness. It has deliglited much in violent contro¬ 
versy and arbitrary dictation, both of which usually 
bid defiance to the Cv races, and prefer bitterness and 
acrimony to sweetness. 

Though it may not be easy to define the whole of 
that, whatever it is, which constitutes sweetness of 
style, yef it is by no means difficult to discover one 
or two circumstances which are highly conducive to 

it. It is, indeed, obvious to obsciwe, that the fre¬ 
quent use of liquid letters, and of labials combined 
with syllables, consisting of vowels with few conso¬ 
nants, contributes greatly to sweeten the diction 

VOL. XLII. z 
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But so nice a point is real excellence^ that the 
smallest excess or affectation of any particular 
beauty will totally destroy all its agreeable' effect. 
It must result from nature, cultivated, indeed, but 
not too closely confined and directed, by art. Alli¬ 
teration is conducive to sweetness, and is a figure 
frequently used bj)r the best writers, ancient andi 
modern. Used with cavtion it cannot fail to please; 
but the cause of the plcnsuse should be la|^t. 
When this figure obtrudes itself too often, and in 
excess, as it does in several modern writers, it loses 
all its grace, and the reader resents and loaths the 
paltry artifice of a writer who depends on so poor 
a claim to applause. This, indeed, and all other 
ornaments, are to be used, as it has been observed, 
like salt at a meal, which agreeably seasons every 
dish when mixed in moderation, but which would 
spoil the whole, if it were rendered the predominant 
ingredient in the repast. 


No. eVIL Hints to those •who are designed Jot the 
Profession (J Physic, 


It was always a part of my design, in these papers, 
to suggest a few hints of advice to young persons 
wbo are just entering on any of the liberal profes¬ 
sions ; not, indeed, with a presumptuoui intention 
to direct them in a technical or scientific practice, 
but merely to f;ive them some general ideas; which 
may render their views more liberal, and their minds 
more generous, or arm them with some useful pre¬ 
cautions, 1 remember too well the impertinence of 
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the sophist who read a lecture to Hannibal on the 
art of war, to think of instructing: any persons in 
the peculiar or mechanical art and science, which 
they have made the study of their lives. But there 
are certain universal truths which men, attached to 
a particular pursuit, sometimes overlook. There is 
also a certain enlargement of mind, which is lost la 
the narrow habits and confined views of those who 
ta]|p an active part in a Ihcrative profession. He 
who surveys life in an extensive prospect, may see a 
variety of magnificent objects which escape the eye, 
which is constantly fixed on a few single circum¬ 
stances, and confined within a narrow circle. It ia 
the business of the moralist to inspect every part of 
human life, to endeavour to correct its errors, and 
promote all the excellence and happiness of which 
It is capable. 

It has been justly remarked, that thej who enter 
on the profession of medicine, in any of its branches, 
have commonly depended for success, rather on the 
•cultivation of the graces than the sciences. And it 
is certain, that many persons whose solid attain¬ 
ments were very moderate, have Irun away with the 
greatest share of wealth and pbpularity, with few 
other recommendations, than a fine person, a showy 
dress, a singular equipage, and an undaunt^ effiron- 
tery. 

But since internal sati^action, a coasciousneis of 
having done all that was possible to prepare fiew il 
profession, and of having pretended to no 
than we are able to perform, is a surer aoaitia 
happiness, than the applause, and even the guineas 
of the ignorant multitude: I advise eveiy pupil, afhe 
values substantial happiness more than the^f^wntiMi 
of it, to devote the fest period of bis life jto #ver]r 
serious pursuit of every part of knowledge vUen 
contributes to give him, not only a praeUw, but a 
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theoretical skill in his profession; not only the con* 
tracted ideas of a mcrcenery practitioner, but the 
comprehensive sentiments of a student in philo¬ 
sophy. 

The foundation should be laid in an education 
truly liberal. It is really lamentable to observe the 
extreme ignorance of those among medical prac¬ 
titioners, who arc applied to in the first instance, 
and who constitute the inost numerous class. They 
are taken from a v'riting school, or perhaps a gram¬ 
mar school, at the age of fourteen, and bound ap- 

K rcntices. They have usually acquired a good 

and writing; but their knowledge of the classics 
is seldom worth mentioning; and, upon the whole, 
their education may be said to be about equal to 
tliat of a pauper in a parish charity school. 
Their business is to stand behind the counter, and 
compound medicines by the prescriptions of the 
doctor. These are usually in Latin, written very 
badly, and full of affected abbreviations. They are, 
indeed, often so scnigmaticul, that nothing less than 
the sagacity of an CEdipus can resolve their difficul¬ 
ties. The poor lad, if he has time will toil at his 
dictionary, where, however, he often toils in vain ; 
but if be has not tiiiie, which is usually the case, he 
takes the most expeditious method of doing busi¬ 
ness. lie is ashamed to confess his ignorance, and 
therefore puts up any medicine which his conjec¬ 
ture suggests; the phial is wrapt up, dispatched 
with all expedition, and the patient poisoned. 

After having spent seven years in a shop pound¬ 
ing drugs and spreading plaisters ; and after having 
acquired a little paltry portion of mechanical know'- 
ledge by constant habit, he is dismissed as complete; 
and goes into the country a bold professor of chi- 
rurgery and pharmacy. \Vith a smart dress, an un- 
^^lushing countenance, and a voluble tongue, he is 
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cure of success, and bids defiance to all the leamiog 

iin the world. In his own op* - - -- 

pocrates or Heberden; andf indeed, he is an ohjent 
of real wonder to the country people; for he 
Jects a few hard words from his aictionary, which he 
utters with great gravity among gossips ar^ faiTiieia» 
who consider him as a very learned man, as well as 
prodigiously clever in hit profession. - Those who 
could bear witness against his skill, are all secured 
and silenced, in the church-yard. 

I assert, that a knowledge of Greek as well as 
Latin is really necessary to the apothecary, if he 
would perform his business widi that accuracy which 
is certainly required in so important an employment. 
A boy, destined to this employment, should by no 
means leave his school till the age of sixteen or 
seventeen. The knowledge of the learned Ian* 
guages, acquired before that time. Is merely ele¬ 
mentary ; it is only of use as it leads to farther im¬ 
provement in the languages. It cannot qualify for 
any profession, much less for the apothecaries, the 
names of whose instruments, medicines, and opera¬ 
tions, are, for the most part, either wholly Greeks 
er of Greek extraction. 

But, indeed, if he wishes to raise his mrofesskm 
above the level of an empiric, or a farrier, he should 
acquire a liberal education for its own sake, inde¬ 
pendently of its use in a mercenary view; for the 
sake of polishing his mind, and elevating his sentif , 
ments. With a liberal education and an extenslvo 
practice,«he is in fact a physician, though called an 
apothecary; and though he should neither have 
purchased a diploma, nor have earned a repdar de¬ 
gree by spending bis time, money, and health, in an 
English university, he is a genUeman; and the pecu¬ 
liar utility of hu employments, when judiciously 
and humanely conducted, entitle him to the com- 
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pany and conversation of all who deserve that dis¬ 
tinction. 

There never was an age in which they who intend 
to support the dignified character of graduated phy¬ 
sicians, had bettor opportunities for improvement 
in physiology. Lectures^ as well as books, in ana¬ 
tomy, chemistry, and ( very part of science and na¬ 
tural philosopliy, never • more abounded. Let the 
student devote himself to these with long and serious 
application, and depend more upon them, than on 
the caprice of fashion, or any singularity in his 
chariot and livery. A popular physician in a great 
capital, and indeed any where, is a very important 
member of society, considered inefuly in a political 
view. The lives, limbs, health, and spirits, of a 
very great part of the subjects of a kingdom, depend 
upon his skill and honesty. A man who undertakes 
this office, and recommends himself by address and 
artifice, without qualifying himself with every pre¬ 
paratory knowledge, and who abuses the confidence 
of those who fly to him as to a guardian angel, in 
the deepest distress, has wry little claim to the title 
of an honest man ; and deserves to be stigmatized 
and punished with the worst of villains, and the 
vilest of sharpers. 

It hns been observed, and regretted, that some 
individuals in this liberal profession have exhibited 
such an attention to interest, as is incompatible with 
the common feelings of humanity. Such persons 
are their own enemies; for no gratifications ,of 
sordid avarice can equal the delicious sei^ations of 
him, who delights in exercising his skill, in diffusing 
joy through the haunts of misery, and in relieving 
the sick, the maimed, the halt, and the <blind. 

There is, indeed, something godlike in the medi¬ 
cal profession, when it is humanely apd disinter¬ 
estedly exercised. Every one, it is true, ought to 
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pay that regard to interest, which prudence, and a 
iove of his own family demand ; but he who also de¬ 
lights in relieving, irom the satisfactions of sympothy 
,and a sense of duty, may be said to rewtpble the 
great model of every perfection, Jesus Christ, who 
went about doing good, and healing all manner of 
sickness and diseases among the people. 


No. evil I. The Conwlaiiits aja^ainst Modern Li* 
tcMture prouabh/ ill-founded. 


To complain of the present, and to praise the past, 
has so long been the favourite topic of disappoint¬ 
ment, or of ignorance, that every stricture on the 
degeneracy of the times is looked upon as the effu¬ 
sion of ill-nature, or the result of superficial obser¬ 
vation : but the absurdity of declamatory invective, 
ought not to preclude the cool remarks of truth, 
reason, and experience. > 

The practice of vice, or virtue, ^as indeed varied 
at different periods, rather in the mode, than in the 
degree; but the state of literature has suffered more 
violent revolutions; it has sometimes shone with'the 
brightest lustre, and at others has been totally over- 
shftdoiged with the darkness of barbarism. 

To review the state of learning from the earliest 
periods, and to investigate the causes of its fluctua¬ 
tion, is a task that requires much labour, sajgacity, 
and erudition. More superficial inquiries wfll, how¬ 
ever, suffice to examine the justice of the. charge of 
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literary degeneracy in the present age, and| if it be 
well founded, to discover the causes of it. 

It has been observed by an ingenious writer, that 
as every aae has been marked by some peculiarity, 
from which it has derived its characteristic appella¬ 
tion ; so the present, were it to be distinguished by 
a name from its most prevalent humour, might be 
called, the age qf authors Of late years, almost 
every man has felt an ambition of appearing in print, 
from the voluminous lexicographer, down to the 
scribbler in a pamphlet or a newspaper. It is, in¬ 
deed, natural to suppose, that of a great number of 
competitors, some would reach the nrize; and that 
the universe^ combination of intclleRs would effect 
some stupendous work, which should exceed all the 
productions of our predecessors, and demand the 
admiration of the latest posterity. It has, however, 
been observed, that the learning of the present age 
is not deep, though diffusive; and that its produc¬ 
tions are not excellent, though numerous. 

The multiplicity of compositions is an argument 
of their hasty production; and hastiness is, at least, 
a presumptive proof of their want of merit. In this 
point, the literary and the natural world resemble 
each other. The productions of nature, whether 
vegetable or animal, as they are either of a slow or 
speedy growth, are known to be durable or transi¬ 
tory, solid or unsubstantial. The oak and the 
elephant are long before they attain perfection, but 
are still longer before they decay; while the butterfly 
and the perish as they arise, almost within 

a diurnal revolution of the sun. The works of Virgil 
cost him much* time and labour; but they have 
existed near two thousand years universally admired, 
while the compositions of that poet, who boasted he 
could write two or three hundred verses while he 
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stood on one leg, were lost in a space almost as 
short as that in which t'jey were produced. 

But the hasty formation of literary works in 
modern times, is not a greater obstacle to their ex¬ 
cellence, than the mercenary motives of their authors* 
The office of instructing mankind in morality, and 
of informing them in spience, was once reserved for 
those alone who were particularly adapted to the 
task by the impulses of gdnius, by peculiaik oppor¬ 
tunities, and by singular application. In these times, 
liowever, the profession of an author is become a 
lucrative employment, and is practised rather by 
those who feel the inconvenience of hunger, than 
by those who arc stimulated with the hope of im¬ 
mortality. But it is a known truth, that avarice 
contracts the mind, and renders it incapable of 
elevated sentiments and generous enteqwises. It 
ceases therefore to be matter of wonder, that works 
are destitute of spirit, when they proceed not from 
the noble ardour inspired by the love of fame, but 
from the frigid incitements of the love of money. 

The depraved taste of readers is another cause of 
tike degeneracy of writers. They who write for the 
public, must gratify the taste of the public. In vain 
arc their compositions formed on the model of the 
best writers, and regulated by the precepts of the 
most judicious critics, if they conform not to the 
popular caprice, and the mistaken judgment of the 
vulgar. In an age when the taste for reading is. 
universal, many works, contemptible both in design 
and execution, will be received by some readers, 
with distinguished applause. The want of the 
merits of just reasoning and pure language, is with 
the greater part, the half-learned and the ignorant, 
no objection. In truth, unconnected thoughts, and 
superficial declamation, are congenial to minds un¬ 
accustomed to accurate thinking, and insensible of 
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the charms of finished excellence. Hence writera^ 
of acknowledged abilities and learning, have been 
known, when they aimed at popularity, to relinquish 
real excellence, and adopt a false taste, in opposi¬ 
tion to their own judgment. 

After all, it may not perhaps be absurd, to attri¬ 
bute many of the complaints against the present 
state of letters to ignorance, envy, and caprice. In 
eve^ department of literature, in the gay regions 
of fancy, and in the depths of philosophy and 
science, many authors there are of this age and na¬ 
tion, who have acquired an illustrious reputation 
by deserving it: and if they want that originality of 
thought and solidity of learning, which mark some 
of the productions of our first writers, yet have they 
a force, elegance, and correctness of style, unknown 
to their predecessors. 


No. CIX. On the Causes and FoU^ of Dissentions 
in a Country Neighbourhood* 


It seems extraordinary, that with all our pretensions 
to the social affections and to Christianity, there are 
few country towns or villages, in which the families, 
which are reckoned genteel by the right of fortune, 
and of self-estimation, live upon terms of cordial 
a^ sincere friendship. One might, 1 believe, ven¬ 
ture to go farther, and to assert, that there are few 
where a general enmity and dislike does not lurk, 
under the fonnality of ceremonious visits, and civil 
jolutation. 
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The foundation of all the uneasiness is a foolisli 
pride, which, though it was not made for so weak a 
creature as man, yet adheres so closelj.to him, that 
he can seldom divest himself of it, without such an 
effort as few minds are able to make. Philosophj 
is vainly applied; for few are prouder than philoso* 
phers. Heiigion only can effectually eradicate a 
vice so deeply rooted; tl^at amiable religion, which 
teaches us to love our neighbours as ourselves; and 
which has informed us of a truth which experience 
abundantly confirms, that from pride only cometh 
contention. 

The most trifling distinction or appearance of 
superiority, is sure to excite all the heart»bumings 
of secret envy and jealousy. Instead of rejoicing 
at any fortunate event which contributes to the hap« 
pincss of a neighbour, the greater part secretly re* 
pine at it, and endeavour to lessen the satisfaction 
It might afford, by disseminating some mortifying 
surmise or insinuation. Indeed, the fortunate person 
sometimes deserves some humiliation; for at his 
neighbours are endeavouring to lower him to their 
own level, he, on the other hand, ostentatiously dis¬ 
plays his superiority, and labours to depress them 
below their due rank, that his own elevation may be 
more conspicuous. It would be entertaining* to 
behold the little contrivances which the petty gentry 
invent for the purpose of eclipsing ead) other, if 
there were not always something of a malignity 
which disgusts and hurts the< mind of an humane 
man. The rivalry is by no means of an amicable 
sort; dhd though the parties are wonderfully civil 
when they meet, they often hate each other with 
the greatest inveteracy. Nothing would, indeed, 
give them greater pleasure, tiian to hear of each 
others losses or ruin, though they would not fail to 
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visit on tlic occasion, and to sympathise in the 
politest and most approved fashion. 

Scandal, indeed, who has long reigned with arbi¬ 
trary sway in country towns, is usually the cause of 
all that latent hatred which poisons the happiness of 
families, whose birth or fortune has placed them in 
the same neighbourhood; and who, enjoying plenty, 
might also enjoy peace, ^f they could prevail upon 
themselves to turn a deaf car to the tale-bearer. 
Dut such is the perverseness or malignity of many, 
that though they have themselves but just suffered 
from the false reports of slanderers, they listen, witji 
delight, to the next whisper, that dies like the arrow 
in the dark, and wounds a neighbour's reputation. 
If any favourable report begins to prevail, it is with 
difficulty admitted; it is doubted, contradicted, or 
extenuated. But there is no lie so improbably false, 
so little like the truth, but it will be joyfully received 
and believed without examination, so Jong as it 
tends to lower an object of envy in the esteem of a 
neighbourhood, to injure the interest of a rival in 
vanity, or to wound the heart of him whom we hate, 
only because we feel the weight of his real supe¬ 
riority. 

It is to be wished, that people would consider 
from how contemptible a source, most of those cala¬ 
mities originate, which induce neighbours to enter¬ 
tain a bad opinion of each other, and in consequence, 
to live in a state of constant, though secret enmity. 
They usually come from domestic servants, who, in 
revenge for a just reprimand, or from the wicked¬ 
ness of an ungrateful heart, delight in disseminating 
the most cruel tales without the smallest foundation 
in reality. Or, supposing something similar to the 
calumny did happen in a neighbour’s house, it is so 
disguised^ altered| and exaggerated; by the time it 
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has gone from the top of the toivn to the bottom, 
that what was, in truth, no more than a trifle scarcely 
worth attention, becomes a charge of a most atro¬ 
cious and injurious kind, when it has been tossed 
from tongue to tongue. The vilest menial shall 
utter a lie, in the meanest shop of the most paltry 
town ; and, in the space of half an hour, it shall be 
republished with additions and embellishments, as a 
known fact, by the Lady Of the Manor. 

The petty offices and distinctions of church¬ 
wardens, surveyors, mayors, lords of the manor, 
commissioners of turnpike-ruads, and similar rural 
dignities, do indeed often fill their possessors, and 
their ladies, with so high a sense of their own im¬ 
portance, and at the same time excite so much envy 
in the little minds which aspire at such little honours, 
that, in proportion as the great personage advances 
in the path of glory, he is often obliged to relinquish 
the comforts of good neighbourhood. It is not, in¬ 
deed, to be wondered at, if those who have had 
little or no education, and whose views have been 
confined to horses, dogs, and the af&irs of a vestry 
and a court-leet, should value themselves too much' 
on petty distinction ; and should suppose the title 
of Esquire, Lord of the Manor, or Justice of Peace, 
such honours as may justify them in treating others 
with contumely. Neither is it wonderful, that they 
who have never wandered beyond the limits of their 
native parish, should survey such distinctions with 
an envious eye. All men ought, indeed, to aspire 
at distinction, as it may fead them to aspire at use¬ 
fulness Qnd virtue; but it is certainly desirable, for 
the sake of tranquillity, that envy and malice should 
not be mixed with laudable emulation. 

But there are other causes besides the love of 
scandal and the gratification of vanity, which power¬ 
fully operate in interrupting the harmony of a good 
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neighbourhood. Avarice is the occasion of man^ 
and indeterminable disagreemehts. In what part of 
the country can we fix our residence, where some of 
the clergy are not objects of dislike, because a re¬ 
gard to their wives and children, whose bread de¬ 
pends upon their lives, induces them to insist on 
those dues which the laws have allowed them. The 
clergyman in the most desert parts of the conntry, 
is usually a man of learning, and of a polite mind, 
who might diffuse a taste for elegant and improving 
conversation ; but he is excluded from the society 
of his parishioners, because he makes a just claim 
upon their property. The most shocking calumnies 
are propagated against him and his family; every 
thing is done which can mortify and distress himt 
and he is frequently involved for life by the farmers! 
and a pettifogger at their head, in vexatious and exj 
pensive litigation. He who preaches peace, anq 
who might soften, the influence of polished man¬ 
ners, the remains ot brutality among bis savage and 
narrow-minded neighbours, is hunted by them till 
he is forced to take refuge in the lonely retreat of 
his parsonage. 

Tile various meetings which are necessary to con¬ 
duct parish, and other public business in the coun¬ 
try, are often productive of violent animosities. An 
opposition formed at a vestry, or a turnpike-meet¬ 
ing, is sometimes carried on with more acrimony 
than in the House of Commons. It would not be so 
lamentable, if the consequences of the dispute ter¬ 
minated at the time and place in which it arose; but 
it usually happens, that if the gentlemenofaave dis¬ 
agreed in the vestry, the ladies, at the next tea¬ 
drinking, put on sullen looks, and commence a secret 
attack on each others persons, dress, character, and 
conduct. Hostilities, which owe their rise to a dif 
lerence of opinion conceroipg the mending of a road 
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or the repairing of a steeple, are carried on under 
the cover of external civility, and continue from 
generation to generation. 

It would be a very valuable point gained, if we 
could prevail on the many thousands, who, with all 
the externa] means of happiness, lead uncomfortable 
lives from the dissentions of their neighbourhood, 
to consider duly the iinpoutance of a friendly inter¬ 
course with those in whose vicinity they have been 
placed by Providence. They may be confidently 
assured, that no pleasure arising from scandal, from 
petty distinctions, from trifling matters of interest, 
or from influence over parish or county meetings, 
can be compared to tlie satisfaction of living in love, 
and in a constant interchange of those good offices 
which alleviate adversity, and give to prosperity its 
sweetest enjoyments. The qualities indispensably 
necessary to tlie accomplishment of this desirable 
purpose, are benevolence and humility. 


No. CX. The Imprudence an eaHy AUachmikt 
to acting Flaps, In a Letter^ 


As I was sauntering, a fuv days ago, on one of the 
public walks, 1 could not help particularly remarking 
a youngs man, whose dress showed marks of a shabby 
gentility, and whose countenance wore the aspect 
of a settled melancholy. 

The appearance of wretchedness, in whatever si¬ 
tuation,}is always sufficient to awaken my curiosity. 
1 felt myself irresistibly impelled to inquire into tnc 
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history of a person who seemed to be completely 
miserable. After having walked a considerable time^ 
1 perceived him to throw himself, in a disconsolate 
attitude, on one of the seats of the walk. I did not 
neglect the opportunity; but seating myself by his 
side, prevailed on him, after some introductory con¬ 
versation, to give me his history, which he did in 
the following words: 

“ Yes, Sir,” said he, ** though my present ap- 
** pearance may seem to invalidate my assertion, I 
« assureyou I was the son of one of the most opulent 
traders in the metropolis. 1 might at this time 
have been enjoying all the happiness that affluence 
can bestow; but now, alas! 1 have no where to 
<< lay ray head, no refuge to which 1 can dy for 
comfort. 1 am abandoned to the wide world 
without a friend; and one consideration aggra- 
** vates all my misery—1 have deserved my suf- 
** ferings, and cannot justly complain.” 

Here he paused to conceal a tear which was just 
bursting from his eyes. Afler he had a little re¬ 
covered himself, his countenance gradually grew 
more serene, and he proceeded with less emotion. 

When I was at the age of eleven, my father 
“ placed me at a celebrated grammar-school—there 
I spent the happiest days of my life. Nature, 
as 1 was told, had given me parts; 1 made a rapid 
progress in classical learning; all was encourage- 
** ment, all was hope, and all was happiness. But, 
in the midst of my impfovement, my father re- 
'•* solved, in opposition to the advice of my master, 

* to remove me from school, and to settle ffle in his 
< own counting-house. My master urged, that 
‘ though I might perhaps succeed in a learned pro- 

* fession, yet the vivacity of my disposition would 
^ be an obstacle to my prosperity in a mercantile 
'* employment. My father, sensible of the lucrative 
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advantages of an established trade, was deaf to 
these remonstrances; and on a fatal day 1 en« 
** tered into engagements to plod at the desk and 
the counter for seven years. 

** But natul’e is not to be constrained by inden- 
tures. Instead of casting up sums, and measuring 
‘ ells, I employed my tiipe in the perusal of Shak- 
' speare, in composing epilogues.and farces, and in 
discussing the merits of every new dramatic pro¬ 
duction. Instead of spending my evenings in 
posting accounts, and examining my led^r, 1 
was always attending the performances of a Foote 
“ or a Garrick. At length, by constantly frequent- 
** ing the plajrhouscs, and niixing with contemptible 
“ sciolists, who called themselves theatrical critics, 
** I became so enamoured of the stage, as to look 
** upon dramatic entertainments as constituting the 
** most important business, as well as the most 
** agreeable enjoyment, of human life. The shop 
continually resounded with my rants, in imitation 
“ of some ravourite actor; and I went so far as to 
'* treat with the purchasers of a yard of Irish, with 
' a theatrical tone, and a dramatic action. 

** I had so great an opinion of my own talents, 
that, like the immortal Shakspeare, I was ambi¬ 
tious of shining both as an actor and a writer. 
Accordingly I finished a comedy with great care 
and pains, and presented it to one of the mana- 
** gets, who returned it upon my bands, with evi- 
dent marks of contempt. By no means dejected, 
** I wds resolved to try my success as an actor. 
But having, with great difficulty, obtained per- 
mission to speak before the managers, and a cir- 
cle of their friends, who seemed to enjoy my dis- 
tress, I was again rejected. 

« Though I could not succeed at the theatres, 1 
** was resolved to exert my abilities at spouting and 

A A 3 
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disputing clubs. And here, indeed, I easily made 
a conspicuous figure; as I had the advantage of a 
classical education, and most of my competitors 
** had no education at all. The most important 
topics of religion, learning, and politics, I dis- 
** cussed with more volubility than the gravest pre- 
late, the profoundest academic, or the craftiest 
** statesman. But I triumphed, as it were, without 
an enemy, and the facility of the conquest dimi- 
nished the pleasure of it. 1 soon became weary 
of dry argumentation, and eagerly panted to ivear 
the buskin, and to mouth the sonorous periods of 
** some tragic bard. 

** It happened that I had formed a connexion 
with a young member of the club, whose genius 
.*< was entirely similar to my own, and who had been 
engaged with a strolling company of players. He 
** had often solicited me to go with him on an acting 
** tour into the north of England; and I had as 
** often refused, from a principle of pride. But at 
** length, an ardent desire of exhibiting on a stage, 
«< overcame every regard to duty, and every cora- 
** puuclion of conscience. 1 in n fatal hour (1 blush 
“ to mention it), I embezzled a sum of money with 
** which 1 was trusted in the course of business, 
packed up my clothes, and accompanied a set of 
** vagabonds, who like myself, had abandoned every 
** reputable occupation, and devoted themselves to 
“ infamy and indigence, for the sake of enjoying 
the plaudits of a few rustics assembled in a bam. 
** And now commences the sera of all my misery. 
** The tnoney I had fraudulently taken, was soon 
'** squandered away in a society of thoughtless mor- 
tals, who regarded not to-morrow, if they could 
^east to-day. We were, indeed, received with 
^applause; but the audience was commonly so 
/^scanty, that the expenses of representation often 
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“ cxcec(k‘d tlic receipts. In every town we were 
looked upon with suspicion, and treated as va> 
** grants. We were sometimes reduced to such ex- 
“ treraities, by tlie expenses of travelling, and the 
losses of acting to empty barns, that \>c have 
«* wanted even lood to support nature. Above 
charity, we could not be relieved, and destitute 
“ of credit, wc could not be trusted. At length I* 
saw my folly, and after various resolves, sent to 
a friend to inquire whether my father was disposed 
«to receive me, should 1 return and confess luy 
fault. How, alas! was 1 struck, when 1 was told 
<< in answer, that my father died a few days ago 
**of u broken heart; and thrt his death was so 
« sudden, that he had not time to alter his will, in 
which, in the first rage after his discovery of my 
** elopement, he had cut me off with a shilling. 

“ It is impossible to give you an adequate idea of 
my grief on this occasion, and 1 shall only inform 
you, that it would have proved fatal, had it not 
been soon removed by emotions of a different kind. 
During my indisposition, one of the actresses of 
« our company, whose beauty is only exceeded by 
the goodness of her heart, watched me with all 
the anxiety of a parent, and soothed me under 
*< the horrors of despair with the softest blandish-* 
« ments of tenderness. I soon felt a Home kindling 
«in my breast, which was answered with a sympa- 
thetic passion. In short, I was no sooner restored 
« to health and vigour, than I married the lovely 
« Emily: we have now been united near a year, and 
yesterday she was safely delivered of twins. That 
« she is well, thank Heaven; but, alas, the reflection, 
that I am destitute of all the means that can give 
« her ease, or provide for her off-spring, sharpens all 
*< the darts of ill-fortune, and embitters every woe.” 
Here he stopped, and 1 was obliged to leave him, 
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after having given him an invitation to my house, 
where 1 hope to be able to alleviate his mismrtunes, 
without hurting his sensibility. But I cannot help 
expressing my wish, that all who, deluded by a 
heated imagination, feel themselves inclined to quit 
the comforts of a parent and a home, in pursuit of 
a profession which is prohibited by law, and which 
constantly entails on its f()llowers misery and dis¬ 
grace, may avoid bis wretchedness, by avoiding his 
conduct. 


No. CXI. On the Pleasures of Refection. 


That the enjoyments of the understanding exceed 
the pleasures of sense, is a truth, confessed by all 
who are capable of exerting the faculties of thinking 
in their full vigour. But by these pleasures are ge¬ 
nerally understood sublime contemplations on sub¬ 
jects of science and abstruse disquisition; contem¬ 
plations which can only be the result of uncommoii 
powers, and extraordinary efforts. 

But there are intellectual pleasures of another 
kind; to the enjoyment of which, neither great abi¬ 
lities nor learning are required. These are no other 
than the pleasures of reflection, which are Open to 
the illiterate mechanic, as well as to the sage philo¬ 
sopher, and constitute some of th& sweetest satis¬ 
factions of human life. 

There are few who have not felt pleasing sensa¬ 
tions arising from a retrospective view of the first 
period of their lives. To recollect the puerile amuse- 
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ments, the petty anxieties, anil the ea^cr pursuits 
of childhood, is a task in which all delight. It is 
common to observe, tliat on no subject do men 
dwell*with such pleasure, as the boyish tricks%nd 
wanton pranks which they practised at school. The 
hoary head lo6ks back with a smile of complacency, 
mixed with regret, on the season when health glowed 
on the check, when lively^spirits warmed the heart, 
and when toil strung the nerves with vigour. 

Cicero has remarked, that events the most disa¬ 
greeable, during their immediate influence, give an 
exquisite satisfaction when their consequences have 
ceased; and i^neas solaces his companions, under 
the hardships they endured, v ith the consideration, 
that the remembrance of their suflerings would, one 
day, give them satisfaction. That these sentiments 
are just, is well known to tliose who have enjoyed 
tlie conversation of the soldier. Battles, skirmishes, 
and sieges, at w'hich, perhaps, he trembled during 
the action, furnish him with topics of conversa-> 
lion, and sources of pleasure, for the remainder of 
his life. 

Reflection is the properest employment, and the 
sweetest satisfaction, in a rational old age. Desti¬ 
tute of strength and vigour, necessary for bodily, 
exertions, and furnished with observations by ex¬ 
perience, the old man finds his greatest pleasure to 
consist in wandering in imagination over past scenes 
of delight, in recounting the adventures of his youth, 
the vicissitudes of human life, and the public events 
to which he is proud of having been an eye-witness. 
Of so exalted a nature are these enjoyments, that 
theologists have not hesitated to assert, that to re¬ 
collect a well-spent life, is to anticipate the bliss of 
a future existence. 

The professors of philosophy, who will be acknow¬ 
ledged to have understood the nature of true and 
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substantial pleasure better tlian the busy, the gay, 
and the dissipated, have ever shown a predilection 
for privacy and solitude. No other cause hate they 
assigned their conduct in forsaking society^ than 
that the noise and hurry of the world is incompa¬ 
tible with the exertion of calm reason, and dispas¬ 
sionate reflection. The apophthegm of that ancient, 
who said, he was never^less alone than when by 
« himself^ is not to be considered merely as an 
epigrammatic turn. In vain was it to pursue philo¬ 
sophy in the Suburra; she was only to be courted, 
witli success, in the sequestered shade of rural 
retirement. 

Were the powers of reflection cultivated by habit, 
mankind would at all times be able to defive a plea¬ 
sure from their own breasts, as rational as it is ex¬ 
alted. To the attainment of this happiness, a strict 
adherence to the rules of virtue is necessary; for 
let it be remembered, that none can feel the plea¬ 
sures of reflection, who do not enjoy the peace of 
innocence. 


No. CXIT. Hints to those xvko are designed Jbr 
the Prt^ession of the Law, 


There is no order in the community more con¬ 
temptible than that of those practitioners in the law, 
who, without one liberal principle of justice or 
equity, possess a skill in little else but quibbles, and 
those points by which villany is taught to proceed 
*wtth impunity, cunning enabled to elude the spirit 
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by misrepresenting the letter, and truth perplexed, 
obscured, and lost, in the mazes of chicanery. It 
is indeed surprising, that many, who call themselves 
men of honour, and who profess to have had a libe¬ 
ral education, should allow themselves, in the prac¬ 
tice of their profession, to assert palpable falsehood 
to confound the clearest evidence; and defend, vith 
all the appearance of sincere conviction, what they 
know to be indefensible. It is not an admissible 
apology to assert, that their profession requires such 
an abasement; for a similar justification might be 
offered by the sharper or the highwayman. There 
are, undoubtedly, certain laws of honour and truth 
established in the heart of 'ivery honest man, of 
which no regard for lucre, and no Jesuitical pre¬ 
tence of professional necessity, can justify the in¬ 
fringement. 

There seems, indeed, to be a veiT unfortunate 
error in many among the students nr ibe law, who 
value abilities and technical knowlftiga at a high 
rate, but entertain no great esteem for goodness of 
heart, and integrity of conduct. While the world 
allows them abilities and knowledge, they depend 
with security on success, though they Aould be 
notoriously mercenary in public, and debauched ii^ 
private life. Indeed, they have had living examples 
to prove, that however bad the morals of the man, 
if the impudence and eloquence of the lawyer are 
approved, he may have what briefs he pleases, and 
even be advanced to the dignity of a Lord Chancel¬ 
lor. An infamous character, blasted with imputa¬ 
tions o(the most atrocious kind in the walks of pri¬ 
vate and domestic life, may be introduced, by bis 
known effrontery, and his supposed abilities, to that 
dignified seat, where law is to be corrected by equity, 
and where the conscience of the judge is Uie cbiisC 
control. 
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Whatever be the abilities of a man, yet if he be 
notoriously irregular and intemperate in the viola¬ 
tion of those laws which are prior to all human 
laws, he ought not to be promoted to any offices^ of 
trust and honour, particularly in the law. If the 
governing part of a nation were sincere in its pro¬ 
fession of a belief in the national religion, men who 
are remarkable for breaking the lows'of that religion, 
would be at least neglecfhd, if not disgraced. The 
advancement of bad men to the highest offices in 
the law, is a disgrace to the government, and an 
injury to the people, whom it greatly corrupts; not 
only by the example, but by leading them to sup¬ 
pose, that the governors of the nation, whom they 
naturally suppose wiser than themselves, consider 
religion and morality merely as engines of state. 

Though, therefore, the student may see men of 
infamous characters advanced and encouraged, let 
him not be deluded. If he is wise, he, will still pay 
his greatest attention to the cultivation of a pure 
and honest heart; this will furnish him with more 
satisfaction than was ever derived to a bad man 
from the insignia and emoluments of office, and the 
fees bestowed by popular favour. Whatever prac¬ 
tice or pr^erment can be acquired consistently with 
this, accept with gratitude. But if the public, or 
the rulers of the nation, still prefer the bold preten¬ 
der, whose appearance and abilities arise from that 
audacity which accompanies a bad and an unfeeling 
heart, despise all that they can bestow, and remem¬ 
ber that this life is short, and that there is another; 
that this world is the place of probation,e^^<l 
next of reward. Remember that a pure heart, a 
clear conscience, an independent spirit, and a soul 
ihat spurns the lucre which is to be gained by un- 
H^nly servility, are infinitely superior (considered 
as they tend to promote happiness), to the 
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possession of the seals, with their usual appendages, 
a peerage aod a pension. 

With respect to the inodes of preparation for this 
profession, I see, with regret, that an illiberal method 
prf rails, which consists in confining the future ad¬ 
vocate, like a clerk in a merchant's counting-house, 
to the desk of some practising lawyer, and teaching 
him the ordinary business almost mechanically. 
There he sits, and copiers a great number of dry 
formalities, such as, if he attended to them, could 
not enlarge his mind; such, indeed, as, without a 
remarkable dulness of disposition, he cannot attend 
to. After labouring for several years in a manual 
employment, as sedentary, and scarcely more libe¬ 
ral than that of the weaver or the watchmaker, he 
comes forth a formidable barrister; formidable, in¬ 
deed, in some respects, as he has probably acquired 
a good deal of that low and dirty practice, and that 
narrow and confined mode of thii^ing, which a Ik 
beral mind would despise too much to be able to 
acquire. He is, as it were, a spider, and can spin 
cobvi^ebs in the dark and foul recesses of the heart, 
to catch those diminutive objects, which a more 
generous animal would not deign to ensnare. 

The true method of arriving at an eligible species 
of eminence in the study of the law is,' to enlarge 
the capacity of the mind by a most comprehensive 
and classical education; and then to furnish it with 
some portion of every species of human knowledge. 
A general and enlarged philosophy, moral, natural, 
and theological, ought to form the firm basis of the 
future superstructure. On this should be added 
history, ancient and modern; general jurisprudence, 
and a particular acquaintance with the spirit of laws 
in all the civilized nations of antiquity. Long 
accurate observation of men and manners ough^^'fiaf^ 
he added; and the virtues of exemplary benevol^Cl^ 
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and humanity should complete the fabric. Such 
should be the preparation;—what it is, we have 
already seen. But sometimes even the toil of the 
writing-desk, as well as every other serious prepara¬ 
tion, is omitted, and the student called to the bar, 
puts a large wig over his powdered hair and pig-tail, 
and starts up a pleader; ready to undertake any 
cause either of property, or of life. 

Whoever has read thet works of Cicero, will re¬ 
member how great a share of learning he requires in 
his orator, who was, indeed, a pleader, or advocate; 
but not such a pleader, or such an advocate, as many 
of those who have disgraced the modern courts of 
judicature. The ^rcat statesmen of Rome supported 
the character of lawyers with a peculiar dignity, 
unknown to modern institutions. Adorned with 
philosophy, as well as law, they descended to the 
courts to defend their clients; not with the hope of 
a paltry fee, but induced by the pure motives of 
iriendship a|id humanity; by a desire of doing good, 
and a regard for justice. Men, it is true, must live 
by their professions; and, therefore, the disinterest¬ 
edness of the ancients, who had other resources, 
cannot be universally imitated. But, surely, in an 
age that pretends to peculiar illumination and phi¬ 
lanthropy, and in a people who have long professed 
a most numane religion, it is wonderful to find men, 
who assume so important a profession, ready to de¬ 
fend any side for pay; and debasing their characters 
by an affectation of extreme libertinism, of infidelity, 
and of every kind of profii^cy, which tends to har¬ 
den the heart, and to deaden the feelings of huma¬ 
nity, no less than to stifle the sentimentS of true 
honour. 
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No. CXIII. On some Inconveniences vohich unavoid^ 
ably attend Living Writers, 


n 

The composition of a b(j^k has oflen been com* 
pared to the furnishing ot a feast, in which, what¬ 
ever art may have been exerted, and variety pro¬ 
duced, it seldom happens that every palate is edoally 
pleased. Sometimes the dishes are not dressed and 
seasoned as they ought to be ; and sometinies the 
organs of sensation in the gueftsare languid ahd in¬ 
disposed. No work, however excellent, ever yet ap¬ 
peared, which was not blamed, as well as praised, by 
many; but we hesitate not to pronounce that pood^ 
which retains, during a considerable time, a majority 
of suffrages in its favour. Longihus, tery reasonably, 
makes the favourable opinion of vSfHous nations, for 
many ages, an infallible criterion df dh author’s sin¬ 
gular excellence. And it is certain, that to call in 
question the merits of those books which have long 
survived their authors, contributes more to dis¬ 
grace the critic, than to diminish the author's re- ^ 
putation. 

But it is not so with living writers. Tb^ labour 
under peculiar disadvantages; not only from the 
difficulty of arriving at distinction after so many 
illustrious predecessors, but from the prejudices and 
the envy of their equals and contemporaries. Men 
have allfays felt an inclination to exalt departed 
genius, not only from a sincere admiratien of it, but 
also with a secret desire to degrade living merit, by 
introducing an invidious oomparison. No one 
aspires at the distinctions of fortune, or cildl ho¬ 
nours, without exciting jealousy and envy. It vrould 
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be therefore unreasonable to suppose, that literary 
ambition should be exempted from the attendants of 
all ambition, it aims at peculiar distinction, and 
must therefore excite peculiar opposition. 

There never yet was a moral writer, however sin¬ 
cere, whose life and external manners corresponded, 
in every respect, with the dignity of his writings; and 
who did not, in some degree, disappoint those who 
were led, by the admiratioh of his works, to approach 
his person, and to seek his company and conversa¬ 
tion in the scenes of familiar life. Too high an ex¬ 
pectation is usually formed of him; and we do not 
consider, that in his book we survey only the pic¬ 
ture of his mind; a picture, which is usually sullied 
and deformed by the crazy covering in which it is 
involved^ When he sat down to write, his soul was 
probably in its proper state; all spiritual, and all 
contemplative. No sooner has he laid aside his pen, 
and departed from his library, than he is necessarily 
engaged in the common pursuits of mankind; and 
displays, like thefti, many frailties, and many of those 
faults wliich he has very sincerely condemned in his 
moral dissertations. But when a spectator, unac¬ 
quainted with life, manners, and tlie inconstancy of 
the humaft heart, beholds this difference between 
the writer’s book and his behaviour, he too preci- 

f >itately and severely indulges his censure, and 
earns to despise him whom at a distance he ad¬ 
mired. Thus are enemies and calumniators multi¬ 
plied, without any other failings on the part of the 
injured person, than the common imbecilities atten¬ 
dant on the most improved state of human nature. 
Foibles and errors, which would scarcely be noticed, 
in others, are not only remarked in him, but remem¬ 
bered and related in company as matter of enter- 
^taiument. Even his sincerity is doubted, and the 
.^^riter is lowered by the imperfections of the man; 
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though the imperfections are only the characteriB- 
tics of humanity. If he has written against avarice 
or ambition, and happens, by honest industry or 
good fortune, to gain money or promotion, he is 
immediately represented as a hypocrite; notwith¬ 
standing he may have a family dependent upon him. 
for support, or may have worn himself out in the 
service of the public, without seeking or gaining 
any other emolument than what may afford oim an 
humble and quiet retreat in his old age. 

It is not easy to write, without sometimes appear¬ 
ing to assume an air of superiority. Moral precepts 
would often be inffectual, if they were not enforced 
in a style, which though by nb rieans dogmatical, is 
yet, in a due degree, authoritative. The neighbours, 
and the familiar acquaintance of the moralist, who 
are accustomed to estimate importance by property, 
and to judge of the weight of a man's opinions by 
the weight of his purse, are offended to find him, 
who has not a vote in a county meeting, nor an acre 
of arable or pasture on the face of the earth, 
daring to express himself with as much freedom, as 
if he were animated with the consciousness of keep¬ 
ing a pack of fox hounds, or had considdh'able influ¬ 
ence at the election of a knight of the shire. Ne¬ 
vertheless, if what he writes be t^ue, t^uth being 
great, he who is armed with it will certdinly prevail. 
Resistance or contradiction will be ‘ inefectual. 
Nothing, therefore, remains, but ridicule and de¬ 
traction to sap the fortress, which is proof against 
assault.. The writer, therefore, is represented by 
the neighbouring gentlemen as an odatty, a melan¬ 
choly recluse, and, perhajps, a little crackdd; both 
he and his family are pitied by the humane ladies> 
for being perpetually confinea to musty books, and 
total strangers to all true pleasure* fietween the 
sippings of the tea, and the dealing of the cards, 

s B 3 
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much criticism is displayed, in which) it is not easy 
to determine which is the more conspicuous, igno> 
ranee or ill-nature. It is not uncommon for ladies, 
who can hardly write their names, or indite a htve- 
letter, without Entick's spelling dictionary, to de¬ 
cide on the merit of a celebrated poem, or any other 
new publication, wdth all the authority of an Ari&> 
totle, or the foolish virulence of a Zoilus. And 
who, indeed, can controvert a remark, however in¬ 
judicious or malignant, wlien it proceeds from lij>s 
which add a grace and sweetness to all they utter ? 
A veteran virgin may surely be allowed to console 
hcrseli*, in the intervals of scandal, with the severity 
of literary criticism. It must indeed be owned, that 
many lies and false censures on characters, are pub¬ 
lished to the world at the tea and the card-tabIc; 
but there is this comfort, that whenever it is known 
whence they originate, they are sulFered by all can¬ 
did and sensible persons, to drop, still-born, from 
their prolific parents. Yet, sometimes, they strug¬ 
gle into life, and are able to murder many a reputa¬ 
tion before their own final extinction, 

Every thing excellent is to be paid for at a cer¬ 
tain price of inconvenience or diificulty. The calum¬ 
nies of envy, ignorance, and impertinence, must be 
sustained by him who endeavours, by worthy means^ 
to procure the esteem of the worthy, lie must 
weigh the praises against the censures, and enjoy 
the predominant applause, while he neglects ^tlie 
severe remarks of impertinence or ill-temper, as 
triflea^lighter than the air. No truth has been more 
repeatedly uttered, than that nothing in this sublu¬ 
nary state is, in every respect, what we wish it. We 
must then learn to submit to necessity, and turn our 
l^ntion from our evils, to our advantages. After 
ifimur complaints, Providence is usually found kind 
■ra impartial; and; if we possess but humility and 
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patience, we sliall discover, under our most dis¬ 
agreeable situation, sonic copious source of plabid 
enjoyment. The ill usage ot‘ the world will recoil 
from the heart, wliich is sliiolded with faith and 
innoceiicc, as the billows are reverberated from the 
rock. 

Wliatevor difficulties or injuries a writer may sus¬ 
tain, he may console lumriclf, if he has always takeii 
the part of truth and virtue, that he has cniployccl 
the talents which ( h)d gave Iilni, nt least in an int^f- 
fonsive and rational inariner; and tliut it isprob.iJUe, 
that m.niy, in the great mass of mankind, may pos¬ 
sess a kindred spirit, and at some lavourablc moment 
may receive pleasure and advantage from his lucu¬ 
brations, even when he is uiiire'i with the dust from 
which he was taken, and become equally insensible 
to censure or appliuise. 


“No. CXIV. On the Ohlivcdions 'Oohich Learning 
oiijcs to the Chrutian Rdigionf 


Many among these who have made the greatest 
pretensions to learning, have professed themselves 
enemies to Revelation. It is not, indeed, difficult 
to account for their rejection of a religion whiich is 
all humflity, and by no means calculated to please 
such as consider the applause of men as the most 
valuable object, and who pride themselves on the 
infaUlbility of tlicir own inttsllects. To the bold, 
the conceited, and the half-learned pretender to 
philosophy, who is weak enough to think his reasou 
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commensurate to every object whicli falls under its 
notice, that system, which requires the exercise of 
faith more than of reason, appears as tlie scriptures 
themselves observe, foolishness. Pride, and a very 
silly kind of pride, such, indeed, as arises from narrow 
views of things, and an ignorance of human nature, 
is the foundation of inhdelity. 

It is, liowcvcr, no less ungrateful, than foolish and 
wicked, in the sons of learning, to devote their abi¬ 
lities to the extermination of the national religion. 
For it is really true, that all the ancient learning 
which now remains, was preserved by some peculiar 
circumstances attending the propagation of Chris¬ 
tianity : and, I believe, it will be thought very pro¬ 
bable, that if the ancient languages, and the books 
written in them, had been entirely Inst, the civilized 
nations of Europe would have still continued in a 
state of darkness and barbarism. Peal superstition 
would then, indeed have reigned triumphant; and 
the philosopher, as he calls himself, who is now 
writing down Christianity, would have been tremb¬ 
ling at witches and goblins^ spells and enchant¬ 
ments. He makes use of that very light, which has 
directed hb steps in the paths of learning, to dis¬ 
cover the most probable means of extinguishing the 
source of all illumination. 

1 w'as led into this train of reflections by the pe¬ 
rusal of a charge of a late very learned archdeacon 
of London, in which he evinces, that our Saviour 
spoke most truly in more senses than one, when he 
said *of himself, 1 am the light qf the 

WORLD." 

When any species of literary industry is consi¬ 
dered as a duty founded on religion, care will be 
taken to preserve those parts of literature, which, 
from the indolence and infirmity of the human mind, 
n^ht have been lost amidst revolutions, persecu- 
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tions, distress, and the fury of conquest. In everj^ 
difficult}', the Christians tied for comfort to their 
scriptures, and watched over them with peculiar 
vigilance. The yep’uagint preserved, in the worst 
times, a knowledge of (ireek; and the Latin trans¬ 
lations, which \vere multiplied with avidity, rescued 
the Latin languuge from u total oblivion. Josephus 
was studied, and thereforp preserved by the Chris¬ 
tians more carefully than by the Jews; and the 
necessity of Greek for the understanding of the 
New Testament, caused that language not only to 
be saved from the ravages of time, but also to be 
studied with devout attention. * 

Tile Fathers of the church wrote in Greek during 
three centuries ; and at a tin.e when the Latin lan¬ 
guage w’'as gradually decaying, the Latin fathers 
contributed something to its restoration ; and wrote, 
as well as their coeval writers among the Pagans, 
not indeed with Augustan elegance, but still well 
enough to preserve a skill in the construction a.'d 
vocabulary of the language. 

A considerable knowledge of history, and some¬ 
thing of chronology and philosophy, was necessary 
in studying and defending the scriptures, even in 
the earliest ages; and many Christians appea.ed 
well skilled in these parts of learnmg, at a time w [.•:;n* 
they were generally neglected. Religion and c.^u- 
scicncc operated as a stimulus, when all other r.o* 
lives were insufficient to retard the mind in its swift 
progress down the declivity. 

With a view, a:\d sedely with a view, to enable 
ccclcsiaitios to read and understand the scriptures, 
even in the most dismal night of ignorance, there 
were some places of instruction in cathedrals and 
monasteries, in which the omiiMsrs of literature, if we 
may venture to use that expression, were preserved 
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from total extinction ; in which a spark lay latent, 
which was one day to relume a light to lighten the 


universe. 

' The little learning of those unfortunate ages, 
though it did not enable the persons who possessed 
it to taste and understand the beauties of the an¬ 
cient poets and philosophers, yet gave them some 
idea of the value of books in general, and enabled 
them to transcribe, with tolerable accuracy, even 
what they did not accurately understand. Thus 
were those inestimable treasures of all elegance and 
pleasing knowledge, the old Greek and Latin au¬ 
thors, handed down to ages more blessed; to those 
who were able to unlock them, and pour out their 
riches for the general utility. Nor are we indebted 
to Christians for the classics only; but also for the 
Itoman law, and the codes of Justinian and Theodo¬ 


sius. Books, which w'crc destroyed by ignorant and 
angry kings and conquerors, found a safe asylum in 
religious houses; and even Monkery, which has 
been justly reprobated as one of the follies of hu¬ 
man nature, became, under the direction of Provi¬ 
dence, the instrument of many of those blessings 
which noW( contribute greatly to the happiness and 
dignity of an enlightened empire. 

The revival of learning, as it is termed, or its 
emancipation from churches and monasteries, and 
general diffusion over the world, is greatly owing to 
the efforts of ecclesiastics. There arose, in that 


auspicious morning, a constellation of polite and 
profound Christian scholars, whose eflulgence has 
scarcely been outshone by any succeeding ^lumina¬ 
ries in the literary horizon. 

The best scholars of modern times, not only in 
theology, but in every part of human learning, have 
Christian divines. They were led by their 
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pursuit of religious knowledge, into the collateral 
paths of philosophy, philology, and all .elegant and 
useful literature. 

It is to the piety of Christians that we owe the 
venerable foundations of schools and colleges; those 
institutions, which, though they have oden been per¬ 
verted, have still kept the light burning like the 
vestal hre, and banded the torch from one genera¬ 
tion to another like the nunners in the torch-race. 
It was the love of Christ which taught those towers 
to rise on the banks of the Cam and the Isis, and 
planted seminaries of learning in every considerable 
town throughout the kingdom. 

“ To the gospel then,’* says the learned divine 
who suggested this subject, and to those who em- 
** braced it^ are due our grateful acknowledgments 
for the learning that is at present in the world. 
The infidels, educated in Christian countries, 
« owe what learning they have to Christianity, 
** and act the part of those brutes, which, when 
** they have sucked the dam, turn about and strike 
her.” 


No. CXV. Cursory Remarks on the Life and 
Writings of Dr, Jortin, 


The mind feels a secret complacency in contem* 
plating dharacters eminent for virtue, learning, and 
religion; and there are few who are not deligh^t 
as well as instructed, by the praises bestowed on 
departed merit. Notwithstanding the depravity of 
human nature, virtue still appears amiably to the 
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vicious, and knowledge to the ignorant. Expe¬ 
rience, indeed, seems to confirm the opinion of 
PJato, that goodness, exclusive of its collateral 
.'advantages, is possessed of charms irresistibly capti- 
S-ating. 

A review of the life of the late Dr, Jortin cannot 
but suggest the moht pleasing reflections. As a 
poet, a divine, a philosopher, and a man, he served 
the cause of religion, leaming, and morality. There 
are, indeed, many writers whose reputation is more 
diliused among the vulgar and illiterate, but few 
will be found whose names stand higher than Dr. 
Jortin's in the esteem of the judicious. Ilis Latin 
poetry is classically elegant. Ilis discourses-tiud 
dissertations sensible, ingenious, and argumentative. 
JhJis remarks on eccle.siaslical iiistory interesting and 
impartial. Ilis sermons replete with sound sense 
and rational morality, expressed in a stylo simple, 
pure, and perDpicnous. 

.Simplicity of style is a grace, w’hich, though it 
may not c aptivate at first sigl.t, is sure in the end to 
give permanent satUfaction. It docs not excite ad¬ 
miration, but it raises esteem. It doc^s not warm to 
rupture, but it soothes to coinnlacency. Unskilful 
writers seldom aim at this cxcelfencc. They imagine, 
that what is natural and common cannot be beauti¬ 
ful. Every thing in their composTtioiis must be 
strained, every thing aftbeted ; but Dr. Jortin had 
bti^cd tl^c ancients, and perhaps formed himself on 
the 'model of Xenophon. He wrote on subjects of 
morality, and morality is founded on reason, and 
reason is ai^vays cool and dispassionate. A florid 
declamation, embellished with rhetoricaf figures, 
and animated with pathetic description, may indeed 
amuse the fancy, and raise a transient emotion in the 
:Iieart; but rational diiscourse alone can convince the 
Ipliderstanding, and reform the conducts 
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The first efforts of genius have commonly been 
in poetry. Unrestrained by the frigidity bf argu*. 
nient, and the confinement of rules, the young < 
mind gladly indulges the flights of imagination,' 
Cicero, as well as many other ancient philosophers, ^ 
orators, and 'liistorians. is known to have sacri-\ 
ficed to the Muses in his earlier productions. Dr. 
Jortin adds to the number^ of those who confirm the 
observation. In his Lusus Poetici,, one of the first 
of his works, arc united classical language, tender 
sentiment, and harmonious verse. Among the mo¬ 
dern Latin poets, there'art^ few who do not yield to 
^ Dr. Jortin. His sapphici^, oa the story of Bacchus 
and Ariadne, arc easy, elegant, and poetical. The 
little ode, in which the calm life of the philosopher 
is compared to the gentle stream gliding through a 
silent grove, is highly pleasing to the mind, and is 
perfectly elegant in the composition. The Lyrics 
are indeed all excellent. The poem on the Immor¬ 
tality of the Soul is ingenious, poetical, and an 
exact imitation of the style of L\tcretius. In 
short, the whole collection is such as would scarcely 
have disgraced a Roman in the age of an Augustus. 

Time, if it does not cool the fire of ii^aginution, 
certainly strengthens the powers of the judgment. 
As our author advanced in life, he cultivated hi; 
reason rather than his fancy, and desisted from h 
eflbrts in poetry, to exert his abilities in the 
quisittons of criticism. His observations on 
the ffithers of English poetry, need but to 
genei^aliy known, in order to be more general 
proved. /. 

Classical productions are rather 
instructive. His works of this kind 
and naturally flowed from a classic^^ 

These, however, were but preparatqg 

VOLI XLII. c c 
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debigns* and soon gave way to the more important 
inquiries which were peculiar to his profession. 
His discourses on the Christian Religion, one ol’ 
the first fruits of his theological pin suits, abound 
with that sound sense and solid argument, Mhich 
entitle their author to a rank very near the cele¬ 
brated Ct roll us. 

His disseitcitions arc equally remarkable for taste, 
learning, onginality, and ihgenuity. 

His remaiks on Ecclcsiabtical history are full of 
manly sense, ingenious strictures, and profound 
erudition. The work is highly beneficial to man¬ 
kind, as it represents that superstition which dis¬ 
graced human nature, in its proper light, and gives 
a right sense of the advantages derived from reli¬ 
gious reformation. He every where expresses him¬ 
self with peculiar vehemence against the infatua¬ 
tion of bigotry and fanaticism. Convinced that 
true happiness is founded on a right use of the reason¬ 
ing powers, he makes it the scope of all his religious 
w'orks, to lead mankind from the errors of imagi¬ 
nation, toembrace thcdictates ofdispassionate reason* 

Posthumous publications, it has been remarked, 
are usually inferior in merit to those which are pub¬ 
lished in ..n author’s lifetime. And, indeed, the 


opinion seems plausible; as it may be presumed, 
^hat an author’s reason for not publishing his works, 
a consciousness of their inferiority. The Ser- 
i^ns of Dr. Jortin are, however, an exception, 
sense and sound morality appear in them, 
indeed, dressed out in the meretricious orna- 
of a florid style, but in all the manly force, 
nple graces, of natural eloquence. The 


^^?^i)rice which raises to reputation tnose 
.^^^ourses which have nothing to recommend 
* prettyness of fancy, and a flowery lan- 


reputation those 
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guage, will again consign them to oblivion; but the 
sermons of Dr. Jortin will always be read with plea¬ 
sure and cditication. 

The transition from an author's writings to his 
life, is frequently disadvantugcous to his character. 
Dr. Jortin, however, w'hen no longer considered as 
an author, but as a man, is so far from being les¬ 
sened in our opinion, thgt he excites still greater 
esteem an^applause. A simplicity of manners, an 
inoffensive behaviour, an universal benevolence, 
candour, modesty, and good sense, were his charac¬ 
teristics. Though his genius, and love of letters, 
led hfm to choose the st:il vale of sequestered life) 
yet was his merit conspicuous enough to attract 
the notice of a certain primate who did honour to 
episcopacy. ^Inknown by personal acquaintance, 
and uiirecommended by the solicitation of friends, 
OP the interposition of power, ho was presented, by 
Archbishop Herring, to a valuable bcnehcc in Lon¬ 
don, as a reward for his exert'ons as a scholar and 
a divine. Some time after he became chaplain to 
a late bishop of London, who gave him the vicarage 
of Kensington, and appointed liim ^rchdeacou of 
his diocese. This was all the preferment he had, 
nor had he this till he was advaiiced'^n life. lie 
did not, however, repine. Thus he speaks of him¬ 
self: Not to his erudition—but to his constant 

** love and pursuit of it—he owes a situation and a 
<< station better than he expected, and as good as 
-^'*he ought to desire.’’ 
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No. CXVI. On the Union uf Extravagance in Trijics 
and Vkcy with Paraimony in all the truly ho^ 
nourable^ unejiil, and Jieresdury Expenses* 


No appearance in tbu moral world is more remark¬ 
able, than that combiiiution which is often observed 
in the same character, of avarice with prolusion, 
of meanness with liberality. Vanityf selfishness, 
and a want of serious principles, are striking cir¬ 
cumstances in the manncis of the present age; and 
as vanity leads to expensive ostentation, so selfish¬ 
ness, and want of principle, have a natural tendency 
to produce covetou'jness and rapacity. Very few 
restraints are allowed to operate 01% the modes of 
acquiring or of saving money, except the fear of 
detection. There is scarcely any meanness or base¬ 
ness to which many persons, who make the greatest 
show in dress, furniture, and equipage, are not ready 
to submit under tlm certainty ol concealment. 

The time has been, when a great family, residing 
in a great house of a village, was considered as a 
blest.ing to all the neighbouring country. The 
poor were employed in adorning and improving the 
grounds all about it. The table in the parlour was 
always open fvir the reception of the gentlemen who 
resided within ten miles of the house; and the 
kitchen afiorded w^armth and plenty to the poor 
and industrious tenant or labourer. The rich man 
resided in the house of his fathers, and spent his 
money among those who earned it for him by the 
sweat of their brows. But, according to the modern 
system of fashionable manners, such a kind of life 
would be deemed intolerably dull, as well as anti- 
.quated and vulgar. The family, therefore, spend 
as little time as possible at the noble seat of their 
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ancestors, but hasten to the sen-side, or the water¬ 
ing-places, where they liire a little hut, or cabin, 
and lavish their money on strangers, without any 
returns oi'gratitude, or of rational satisfaction. The 
farmer, who lives in their native village, returning 
weary from his filough, shakes his head as he passes 
the cold kitchen, and turns with pity and contempt 
from the smokeless roof../rhe servants are pinched, 
and even envy the comparative plenty and inde* 
pcndcnce of the next cottagers. The whole country 
lings with reports of the meanness and poor living 
at the great house. In the mean time, the lord and 
lady, the baronet or esqoirc, with,their respective 
families, are (iguring, as it i£> called, in all the pro- 
fusion of emulous extravagance, at Bath, or Dright- 
helmstone. While they grudge the bread itiid 
cheese which is consumed in their own house, or 
refuse to contribute to a brief, or any charitable in¬ 
stitution among their poor neighbours at home, 
they suliscribc, most liberally, to an inl'amous master 
of the ceremonies, and to every fashionable amuse¬ 
ment; they give feasts to strangers whom they shall 
never sec any more, and whose principal recommen¬ 
dation is, that they appear, trom their external 
splendor, not to want any assistance. Tlicir vanity 
is gratified in seeing the great and the rich at their 
table; and what ^ig^ifios it, they think, if the 
wretches at home, whom nobody knows, starve and 
rot on the dunghills whence they originated. They 
grudge the poor even small beer in their own 
houses; but drench every rich guest who visits 
them at their lodgings with champagne and bur¬ 
gundy. How shall we account for such inconsis¬ 
tency, but by supposing that these personages pos¬ 
sess large estates and little souls, immense vanity 
and diminutive understandings; and that the bad¬ 
ness is only exceeded by the meanness of thciiheai ts i* 

c c 3 
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It is c^isy to observe persons oi’ this description, 
who will not hesitate to expend many hundreds in 
dress alone, but wlio, when a book is praised in 
their presence, will spare no trouble in hading 
somebody of whom they may borrow it, alleging, 
in excuse, that books are so dear, it is impossible 
to buy every thing that comes out. The price oI’ 
the book shall be three shillings, and it shall contain 
amusement for tlircc weeks, and yet they will not 
buy it because it would be extravagant; though 
they will not scruple to expend three guineas, any 
night in the week, for three hours pastime in a 
party at the public places of diversion. The mil- 
Icuers, the hair-dressers, the perfumers bills, shall 
amount to many hundreds a year; but five pounds 
expended at the bookseller’s w^ould be downright 
prodigality. Guineas flow, without restraint, in 
subscriptions to balls, concerts, assemblies; to danc¬ 
ing-masters, music-masters, and to players: but 
wlicn the parish lecturer s book is brought, or the 
Marine-Society, or the Magdalen, or the Infirmary, 
or the contribution for the Release of Piisuners for 
Sn'all Debts, or the sufferers in Burbadoes, or the 
prisoners of war, arc recommended as fit objects to 
receive thdr superfluities, they immediately look 
grave, complain that taxes rise, and rents fall; and 
assert, with an unfeeling heart, that these are not 
times to admit of any expenses which are not abso¬ 
lutely necessary. 

• The education of their children ought certainly 
to constitute one of the first cares of the rich; and 
no reasonable expense should be withheld in the 
accomplishment of it. But there are few great 
families, in which this is not one of the smallest 
articles of annual expenditure. From the butler 
- and lady’s maid, from the gentleman and footman, 
down even to the groom and the scullion, the wages 
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are, probably, one, two, three, or fourscore pounds 
a year, with board and percjuisites, according to 
the dignity of the respectable personages; but if 
the superintendant of education is allowed only the 
wages of the body-coachman, though he is obliged 
to feed and lodge young master, and furnish him 
with many necessaries as w'oll as learning, he is 
reckoned a fortunate man, and is doubly happy^ if 
Ills bill is not canvassed and curtailed. I know a 
family, in which the butler annually receives just 
lour times the sum which many persons of fortune 
pay, at schools of repute, for the board and educa¬ 
tion of the heir-apparent. 

Indeed, in all necessary and laudable expenses, a 
degree uf frugality is displaced which approaches 
to extreme meanness and. parsimony. The poor 
tradesmen who supply the ordinary articles of do¬ 
mestic consumption, arc not only denied their price, 
but, after every abatement, are obliged to wait an 
unreasonable time for their money. So far from 
possessing an inclination to be generous, it grieves 
such persons to be just. But though they who 
furnish commodities, without which life cannot be 
supported, are ill-used and defrauded, whoever can 
supply any circumstances of dress, equipage, luxury, 
by which seJlishness and vanity may gratified^ 
are profusely and immediately rewarded. Men of 
letters, or ingenuity in the professions, are kept at 
a distance; but the door is always open to players, 
and to signiors and signioras. Chaplains and tutors 
are out of fashion; but their place is abundantly 
supplied by fiddlers, pipers, caperers, and scara¬ 
mouches. A dancing or music-master, who can 
enable the young ladies to display a fine finger or a 
line foot, is immediately considered as the best 
friend of the family, made a companion, invited to 
the tabic, paid extravagantly, and complimented 
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with thanks and presents; neither is it wonderful, 
if the young ladies fall in love with these fine gen¬ 
tlemen, and marry them; since they appear, both 
in their own and their parents eyes, to possess the 
summit of all human cxtullcnce. As to the person 
who may be employed to form their minds, lie is 
usually engaged from the recoinnicndation of cheap¬ 
ness, and is, for the most part, made an object of 
ridicule, because he has nt>t the air of Noverre and 
Gallini. 

A fortune, considered in its true light, is a sacred 
trust, and intended to promote, not only the hap¬ 
piness of its possessor, but of all with whom he is 
connected, and who deserve his beneficence. -The 
time has been, wheu tf«c poor were thought Co have 
a claim upon that superb,uity, which is now lavished 
on the mean ministers to luxury, vice, and vain os¬ 
tentation. We read in the tablets in our churches, 
and in the records of all charitable Ibuwdatiuns, 
that people of the highest fashion were of opinion, 
to be good was essential to the ciiaractcr of true 
gentility. But now, if wc were to ask the icpre- 
sentative of a rich family, where he liad bestowed 
the superfluities of the last year, he might answer, 
that he had ^leposited some share of it in the pocket 
of an Italiap, who had the extraordinary merit of 
being able to stand longer on one leg than the rest 
of the two legged and unfeathcred race. ’ He niiglit 
answer, that he had lost it at the gaming table; 
spent it in the tavern and brothel; sported it away 
at Newmarket; lavished it on dogs, horses, jockies; 
and left the poor and the deserving to the ('arc of 
Providence. 

That Providence, whose blessings he abuses and 
perverts, seldom fails to punish his ingratitude. 
For as all his external circumstances have more in 
|ihem of show than of solidity, so also have all his 
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boasted enjoymunts, and all that happinesb» which 
he thinks to derive from riches, iudepeudently 
of Uicir proper application, f 


No. CXVII. On a ’J'ftste for the Cultivation o/" 
Flowersj and ojbcaiitij'id Shrubs and Trees* 


• 

Beauty of every kind H for/ned to captivate, and 
there is this peculiar .idvaj^age in contemplating 
the beauties of vegetable nature, tliat we may permit 
our hearts to be ensnared by them, without appre* 
hension of a dangerous or a dishonourable servitude. 
A taste for the beauties of vegetation is the mark 
of a pure and innocent mind, and, at the same time, 
one of the best preservatives of purity and inno¬ 
cence. It diverts the attention from the turbulent 
scenes of folly, and superinduces a placid tranquil¬ 
lity, bighly favourable to the gentler virtues, and 
to the permanency of our most refined enjoymente, 
1 have often been surprised to find those, who 
possessed a very acute susceptibility of artificial or 
literary grace, and ivere powerfully affected by the 
beauties of a poem, a piece of sculpture, or a paintij 
ing, not at all more sensible of the charms of a tree, 
or a flowret, than a common and inelegant spec¬ 
tator. ^hey have dwelt with rapture on a fine 
description of the Vale of Temper they have en¬ 
tered into all the delight which a Shalcspeare or a 
jVJilton meant to communic&te in ibeir enchanlii:^ 
pictures of ^owery and sylvan scepcs, and yet can 
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walk through a wood, or tread on a hank ot' violets 
and primroses, without appearing to be aiiccted with 
any peculiar pleasure.; This is certainly the eflect 
of a superhcial judgn^ 2 nt; for there is no truth of 
which philosophers hivt^ been longer convinced, 
than that the realities of nature infinitely exccc^l the 
most perfect productions of imitating art. 

The beauty of colour, though justly esteemed 
subordinate to that of shape, is yet found to delight 
the eye more immediately, and more universally. 
When colour and shape are united in perfection, 
he who can view them with insensibility, must 
resign all pretensions to delicacy of ptu’ccption. 
Such an uniotf has been usually eil'ceted by nature 
in the formation of a ^Howu”. 


Tliere is scarcely a*:Jugl6 object in all the vi get- 
ablc world, in which so many agreouhle qualities 
arc combined, as in the queen ol' ilouers, the rose. 
Nature certainly meant to regale tlic senses of her 
favourite with an object, which presents to him at 
once freshness, iVagancy, colour, and shape. The 


very soul seems to be refreshed on the bare recol¬ 
lection of the pleasure which the senses receive in 
contemplating, in a tine vernal morning, the charms 
of the pin}^, the violet, the honcy-suekle, the hya¬ 
cinth, the narcissus, the jonquil, the rocket, the tulip, 
and a thousand others, in every variety of tigure. 


scent and hue; for nature is no less remarkable for 


the accuracy and beauty of her works, than f(>r 
.variety and profusion. Defects arc always disco¬ 
vered in the works of art when tliey are exa¬ 
mined with a microscope; but a cle»e exipnination 
of a leaf of a tiower, is like taking oil* a veil from 
the face of beauty. The finest needle ever polished, 
and pointed by the most ingenious artist, appears, 
wnen it is viewed by the solar mincroseope, <piitc 
obtuse; while th^sting of a bee, however magnitied, 
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still retains all its on(;mal aciitoncss of termination. 
The serrated bordci of ilio ,petal of a flower, and 
the frin{;e on the wing of a display an accurac}*' 
of delineation which no oof il ever yet could rival* 
Tlla taste of the florist lij^ot, indeed, been much 
adnuiecl, or g( 5 nerall_\ aspired at; while that of the 
connoisseur m painting, is considered as a mark of 
elegance of character, ai^d an honourable distinc¬ 
tion. Yet, surely, it is an inconsistency to be 
transpoitcd with the workmanship of a poor mortal, 
and fed no raptures in sur\eying those highly 
finished pictures, m winch it is«casy to trace the 
finger of the Deity. J ^ 

The poets ha\e given^ riast Uixuriant descrip¬ 
tions of gardens and ofjpurysccnery; and though 
ihc\ an* thought by some t/^have exceeded reality, 
they have indeed scarcely equalled it. Enter a 
modern shnibbeiy, foimed of a selection of the 
rnobt agreeable flowering shrubs, and consider, 
whether there is any thing in the garden of Alci- 
nousy in the fields of Elysium, in Milton's Paradise, 
to be compared with the intermixture of the lilac, 
the syringa, the laburnum, the double-blossomed 
cherry, peach, and almond; the rubinia, the jessa¬ 
mine, the moss-rose, the magnolia, aftd a gredt 
number of others, less common, but not of greater, 
though perhaps of equal beauty. As we walk under 
clusters of flowers, white as snow, tinged with gold, 
purple as grape, blue as the expanse of heaven, 
and blushingjike the cheek of youth, wc are led 
imagine ourscH^es in fairy land, or in another and a 
better iworld; vn^re every delicate sense,is delighted, 
and all around breathes fragrance, and expands 
beauty; where the heart seems to participate m the 
joy of laughing Nature. Groves and garaens have, 
indeed, been always supposed to sooth the mind into 

f* 
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a placid temper, peculiarly favourable to the indul- 
genco of onntemplatio^j. 

The excellent taste which now prevails m gar¬ 
dening, usually combikje^ the shrubbery and the 
erove. The tall trees‘ol Jlhc tor.st ronstitutp the 
bade ground in the living landscape, and the sliiubs, 
beneath and before them, iorni the undern ood, in ^ 
ddightful resemblance to the natural coppice, and 
the uncultivated iorc't. The plane ticc is one ot 
the first beauties among those uiu) are now most 
frequently planted m our garden'. Its laigc ieah 
and permanent voedure, rendci it potuliarly futo«l 
to afford a sbadf* 1 aiu I \s coni> dt i it as a (latibical 
tree, for the ancient ^iriu s often mention it, and 
some of the finest pli. ^isop ucal diuloguis of ant' 
quity passed upderthe cool retieat of its broad and 
vivid foliage. Kocrates sought no othci thcatit 
than the turf that grea under the plane tiee, on tlie 
banksofthellissus. Tlieweeping-willon,that dioops 
over the babbling stream, cunstitiitLS one oi lliose 
6ne beauties which partake of the inclanc Iiolv and 
romantic. Such, indeed, uit tin chirms of its luv- 
uriant branches, that, when pioptily situated, it is 
of Itself ail eiiLhanting pictuie. ikautiful as are all 
the featurel! of the modern gaidcn, 1 should not 
hesitate to allot the first place in c.n estimate oi 
horticultural graces to the weeping-willow. The 
wet'ping birch is at all times phasing, and a most 
delightful object in wmtei. Obsene londii tall 
kcem, rising from the intci slices of a 'laggj rock, 
covered with a rmd white and glos‘'> J'kc silver, and 
drooping with ten thousand fine so ationuatcd 
H to appear almott oftpidary. View it w hen sprmklcal 
wkk boar frost, or inth snow, and if you have a 
mol taplilde of bdtng charmed wkh nattiiral beauty, 
yen winl be aend^ aflbeted sight widi a 











